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CHAPTER i 


Depar Lure à fo Obai for the ifland of Mull. Pate | 
of the found of Mull. — Small ifle of Niort. 
Druidical Monuments.—-Arrival at Aros: | 


I HAD finithed 1 my folitary excurfions in the 
environs of Oban, and was nearly done with 
arranging my obfervations when the people of 


the inn announced the arrival of a traveller, 


who; aftonifhed to learn, that there was a 
Frenchman alone in fo defart a place, begged 
permiffion to fee me. 

He was a young Britifh Officer of the 


fame of M‘Donald, who had come to wait at 


Oban for a favourable opportunity of going 
VOU He Bo to 
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to the ifle of Sky, which was the place of his 
nativity. 

He had profecuted/his sites ftudies at the 
Scotch college in Paris ; he {poke the French 
| language tolerably, and was not deficient in 
informations His arrival was a happy and 
agreeable rencounter for me. I mentioned 
to yin the object of my journey, and my fpeedy 
departure for the ifle.of Mull, where my fel- 
low-travellers were waiting for me to accom- 
pany them to the celebrated cave of Fingal, 
in the ifle of Staffa. | 

Mr. M‘Donald replied, that though his na- 
tive country was at no great aoe from 
that ifland, andthough he had often heard of ‘ 
the cave of the father of Offian, his education 
in France and his travels had not yet given 
him an opportunity of vifiting. a place fo re- 
markable : but,that if] were kind enough to 
permit him, he would gladly embrace the 
occafion of accompanying me: thither; and 
that he would alfo have the pleafure-of being 
ufeful to me in the country, as he underftood 
the Earfe or Celtic language, the only one 
ufed in the ifles of the Hebrides. - 

I accepted the. obliging offers- of Mr. 
ee with fo much greater pleafure and 


gratitude, 
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gratitude, asthey appeated to ptocéed from à 
than of a fociable difpofition, and were de- 
fivered in à tone of franknefs and affability 
which prepoffeffed me in his favour: T te= _ 
feed alfo that it was in his power to do me 
_ fome fervices in the ifle of Mull, wheré he had 
feveralacquaintance, particularly Mr. M‘Lean, 
to whom the Duke of Argyle had given me 
Jetters of recommendation. We now waited 
only for the arrival of the boat which was to 
carry us; and which at length entered the 
harbour in the night of the 23d of Sep- 
tember. ~ | 
. The crew confifted of no more than two 
 fifher£ from the ifle of Sky, who were clothed 
in thé fathion of the Hebrides, that is, in the 
dréfs of the Scotch Highlanders. Our veffel 
had nej her decks nor rigging; fhe was of 
the wortt conftruétion ; and dragged at her 
ftern a {mall skiff capable of Boling at moft 
oy four pérfons. 

The faré was agreed upon, and it was 

. fettled that we foatd fet out on the following 
day; but’ from fome capricious motive, our 
boatrien chang ed their refolution, and withed 
_ to rémiain for de days longer. It was not 
| Without much flattery, repeated remonftances, 
ie Er and 
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and a prefent of two bottles of rum, that 
Mr. M‘Donald at laft prevailed on them to 
make ready for our departure on the next 
morning. | | 
We left the fhore of Oban, at feven in the 
morning of the twenty-fourth. The fea, . 
though not tempeftuous, was fomewhat agi- 
tated; the winds were variable, and the cur- 
rents of the entrance of the found of Mull 
running in oppofition to the tide, obliged our 
intrepid fifhers to make feveral manœuvres, 
which were exceedingly laborious, as there 
were only two of them, and they were defti- 
tute of many articles of tackling. All this, 
however, was mere {port to men inured to 
the moft lengthened fatigue, and accuftomed, 
in the time of the herring-fifhery, to brave 
all the dangers of this frightful fea, | 
On clearing the harbour, we came in fight 
of that fucceffion of iflands which fkirt the 
found, and exhibit a diverfified piéture. The 
ifle of Lzfemore was at a very {mall diftance 
on our right; that of Kerera in the oppofite 
quarter; and the Peaks, or as they are called, 
Paps of Fura, towered above the numerous 
mountains of the Hebrides. Loch-aber, 
which the largeft veffels may navigate as high 
| as 
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as Fort William, was left behind us. The 
ifle of Mull appeared in view ; that of Sky 
was in the diftance ; and the continued ridge 
of Morven, fo much celebrated in the fongs 
of Offian, and which exhibits fo various and 
piéturefque an appearance, bordered, the right 
bank of the channel which we failed along. 

In paffing near the extremity of the ifle of 
Lifemore, I obferved, with the aid of my 
perfpective, on a {mall neighbouring ifland, 
which was inhabited, one of thofe monuments 
of rude ftone known by the Hebridian appel- 
lation of Cairn. 

This monument, of great antiquity, and 
erected in fo defart a fituation, naturally at- 


tracted my attention. I requefted my com. 


panion to induce our boatmen to convey us 
thither; but as this {mali ifland, or rather 
large rock, was furrounded with breakers, 
they replied, that it would be impoffible to 
approach but in the fkiff, and that even in it 

we fhould run a confiderable rifk, 
~T did not underftand a word of the lan- 
guage of our conductors, but I obferved one 
of our feamen preparing to enter the fkiff; I 
confidently followed him, and Mr. M‘Donald . 
did the fame. The skiff was fo {mall and 
B 3 very 
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very fhallow, that there was hardly room to 
feat ourfelves in it. The boatman took hold 
of the oars ; Mr. M‘Donald fat at the helm, 
which confifted of the half of an oar, and we 
pufhed off. 

- Our curiofity in this inftance hc sbeerls 
our prudence; we were borne along by the 
current with the rapidity of an arrow, to- 
wards the fmall ifland, which is called Niort; 
and it required all the addrefs of our boatman | 
to land us fafely. The ifle is about half a 
mile in circumference, and rifes only about 
twenty-five feet at moft above the water. It 
may be regarded as a great rock, of which 
the fummit is flattened into a fmall plain. 
The fury of the waves of this tempeftuous 
fea has laid the rock almoft entirely bare, and 
carried away the {mall quantity of earth which 
is formed there by time, fo that nothing - 
grows upon it except a few lchens and fome 
{curvy grafs in the fheltered cavities. The 
rock is compofed of limeftone, intermixed 
with a little clay; it is of a blackifh grey 
colour, and only forms a fingle mafs, in 
which there is no trace either of beds or 
banks. ti 

ni. 
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Our attention was much attracted by the 
kind of :ruftic pillar which ftood on this crag. 
It was nine feet hich, three feet broad, and 
two feet of average thicknefs. It is formed 
‘of grey granite, in which quartz and mica 
are predominant. The felt-fpar is rather 
difpofed in fmall ftreaks than in cryftals, 
and though the texture of the ftone is fome- 
what fifGle, it is hard and folid in-its frac- 
ture. 

Though this column poffeffes anit regu- 
larity in its form, it does not bear the flighteft 
trace of workmanfhip. It may be confidered 
as a natural block of a longitudinal fhape, 
taken from the quarry in its rude ftate, and 
ereCted on the higheft point of this fmall ifle. 
It is two feet in the earth, and kept upright 
by two folid but ruftic ftuds, which give it a 
very {table foundation *. 


* In (one quarries of granite, and even at times in 
porphyric rocks, are found fimilar blocks divided into 
parallelopipeds of various degrees of regularity and length. 
They are the effect merely of the contraction of the 
matter during the time of the aggresation of the particles. 
Near the fmall town of Saint Siphorien-de-Lay, within 
three leagues of Reane, is a porphyric rock divided into. 
large prifins, of which feveral are as remarkable for règu— 
larity as thofe of the cor and moft perfeét columns: “ 
bafaltes. 


BA Our 
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Our boatman told Mr. MDonald that he 
had often feen this ftone; that it had been 
‘placed there by the hands of Offian; and that 
_ an feveral other ifles we fhould fee much 
larger ftones, which had been fet up by the 
fame perfon. For in the mountains of Scot, — 
land, andthe Hebrides, every thing thatappears 
great, extraordinary, and wonderful, is uni- 
formly regarded as the work of Offian. 

Whatever may be the prevailing traditions 
refpecting thefe ancient columns, this one evi- 
dently difcovers an intention of ere¢ting a 
fimple but durable monument, 

This intention is plainly marked. eae 
kind of ftone which has been felected for the 
purpofe. One fhould think that it would 
have been more convenient to employ that 
of which the iflet itfelf is compofed. But 
whatever mult have been the motives, whe- 
ther it was known that the latter was lefs 
durable than the granite; or whether, from 
the ufe of iron being unknown by thofe who 
erected it, it was impoffible for them to cut 
out a fimple pillar from a calcareous rock 
which is not feparated in banks ; ; it 1s never 
thelef true that this ruftic column. of. gra- 
nite has been faniported thither; an un- 

dertaking 
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dertaking which muft have been attended 
with great difficulty to men ignorant of the 
mechanic arts, | 

Though we fpent but a very fhort time in 
examining this ftone, it was not: without 
great difficulty that we got back to the veffel 
which the currents drove to a confiderable 
diftance, notwithftanding the efforts that were 
made to keep near us. We were nearly an 
hour in regaining her. 

We continued our courfe through the 
found.of Mull, with the granitic mountains 
of Morven ftill on our right. We pafled very 
near the old caftle of Avdtor visit built upon 
a point which commands a view of the whole 
found. On our left were the black volcanic: 
rocks of the ifle of Mull. At length, after 
a navigation of feven hours and a half, we 
_entered-the bay of Aros in that ifland, where 
owe difembarked. 

I hardly know by what term to denomi- 
nate, five or fix houfes in a groupe, and feven 
or eight others fcattered around, the whele 
of which taken together, are here called Aros. 
They can fcarcely be called a town or a vil- 
lage; they may more properly be termed a 
hamlet; but by whatever name one may 

| choofe 
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| choofe to difinguifh them, they are certainly — 
inhabited. by very kind and hofpitable people.’ 

The bay of Aros was anciently defended by 
a ftrong caftle, which formed the refidence 
of M‘Donald of the ules; the ruins of this 
fortrefs are ftill extant; and at appears to 
have been partly built. of bafaltic prifms. 

We were received ‘with the moft frank 
and hearty welcome by an aged gentleman, 
who is ftyled Campbell of Aros... He lives in 
philofophic contentment in the modeft habi- 
tation of his fathers ; which is a gothic build. 
ing, ftanding on a black volcanic rock, to- 
tally deftitute of verdure, beat by the tempefts, 
and yielding no other perfpeétive than that 
of a raging fea abounding in fhipwrecks. 

_ Mr. Campbell, wrapped in the Hebridian 
RICE in a large mantle of variegated ftuff, 
introduced us into his houfe, and refrefhed 
us with fome port wine, fea bifcuit, and pre- 
ferve of myrtil berries. His wife, who was 
not much younger than himfelf, feemed 
~ nquch aftonithed at feeing ftrangers quit their 
native country, to vifit a region fo wild, and 
fo difficult of acces, Both of. them ores 
us very much to remain a few days with. . 
then ; but as L was anxious to rejoin my 

vi! fellow- 
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fellow-travellers, who were waiting for me 
at Mr. M‘Lean’s, of Torloisk, we begged the 
favour of Mr. Campbell to procure us horfes ; 
which he had the goodnefs immediately to 
provide. The horfes were quite fmall, and 
had only a piece of rope for a bridle; but 
they were pretty ftrong and ‘inured to the 
rugged roads of the country. We took leave 
of she old gentleman and his a and pag 
fued our journev. ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IL 


Road from Aros to Torloifk.—Stay at Mr. M Eean's. 
. eo Accidents which happened to my fellow-travellers 
during their pillage to, and continuance on, the Ile 


of Staffa. 


"Tue miles of Scotland, particularly thofe 
of the ifles, are nearly double the length of 
the Englifh miles. From our ignorance of 
this difference, we found that we had been. 
much deceived when we were told, that from 
Aros to Torloisk was only eight miles. Ima- 
gining the computation to be by Englifh 
miles, as we had fet off at four in the even- 
ing, we conceived that we could eafily ride 
that diftance before dark. 

I ought not to forget to mention that Mr. 
M‘Donald, who accompanied me from Oban 
with the intention of vifiting the ifle of Staffa, 
had no fooner reached Aros thanhe changed his 
drefs. He had travelled before in Englith regi- 
mentals, but upon arriving here he opened his 
portmanteau, andtomy great furprife, in about 
half an hour after, appeared in the complete 

+. ao vefture 
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vefture of the inhabitants of the ifles: plaid, 
jacket, kilt, feathered bonnet, buskin-hofe, 
durk; n6 part of it was omitted.. I was 
fcarcely able to know him again in this drefs. 
He told. me, that it was the garb of his fa- 
- thers, that he never appeared in any other 
when in thefe iflands, and that the wearing 
of it was a mark of attachment to his fellow- 
countrymen, with which fey were much 
pleafed. : 

We. {et out on our two little horfes, with 
two perfons to conduct us and bring ‘them 
back, ignorant that our way lay acrofs ravines, 
heaths, marfhes and mountains, difficult of 
accefs, and without any trace of a road. 

Whulft day-light remained, we made pretty 
good progres ; our guides pufhed forward 
with fuch fpeed, that they often outran our 
horfes, though they went ata good pace. Thefe 
two Fr were young and handfome ; 
neither ftreams, pools, bogs, nor mountains, 
could interrupt their pe ; and I admired 
their courage, gaiety, and elegant appear- 
ance. A blue military bonnet, with a bor- 
der of red, green, and white, and furmounted 
with one feather, decorated their heads. A 
party coloured mantle or plaid hung from 

| the 
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the right. fhoulder, and paffed gracefully 
ovet- the left arm. They had a waitt- 
coat and jacket of the fame ftuff. Their 
thighs and legs were half naked, A Tartan 
büskin with a ftout kind of fhoes, covered the 
Tower part of the latter; and cornpleated 
their Roman habit. ‘The poniards in their 
girdles gave them a military air, and the 
fticks in their hands, ferved to help them 
over the waters. | 
«Their willingnefs to be ufeful to us ren- 
dered them doubly interefting. They always 
went before to point out the way to us, re- 
turning however at intervals to caréfs and 
animate our horfes, and to enquire whether 
we had occafion for their fervicés. 
‘They feemed proud and overjoyed at fecing 
a man of diftinction in the fame drefs as 
themfelves; and teftified their fatisfaction by 
approaching Mr. M*Donald, and telling him, 
with a fmile on their faces, in their expref- 
five language, that ey would follow oh to 
the world’s end *. 
_ Night 
* Johnfon alé in his journey to thé Weftern Iflands 
of Scotland, praifes two Highlanders whom he had hired 


as guides on his way from Invernefs. 
| “ At 
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Night nowcame on, we were yet fearcely 
half way tothe place of our deflinations- Our 
guides and ‘our horfes! foom flackened their 
pace; the road grew deteftable, and we were 
often: obliged. to. alight, fometimes onthe 
verge of marfhes, and fometimes in the ‘midit 
of, heaths, through which. we :gréped- our 
way. with extreme difficulty. ., At length we 
completely. loft our’ direction. The: night 
was fo. dark that our horfes fell repeatedly, 
and our guides were. greatly perplexed. After 
thus wandering for a long time, without any 
certain courfe, we at lait. defcried.a light.on 
an. elevated. fituation, to which we dire@ed 
our fteps. ; We found it to be the caftle. of 
Torloisk, where we arrived at eleven, worn 
out with fatigue, anxicty, and-vexation. à. 

We foon difcovered, as we entered, that 
we had now reached our place of deftination. 


At Invernels,” fays he, “we procured three Horfes - 

“ for ourfelves anda fervant, and-one more for our bag 
«© gage, which was no very heavy load.—We took two 
“Highlanders to run befide us, partly to fhew us the 
way, and partly to take back from the feacfide the 
“ horfes, of which they were the owners. One ofthem _ 
“was a man of great livelinefs and activity, of whom his 
OSS companion faid, that ‘he would’tire any horfe in Inver : 
‘€ nefs. ; Both of them were civil and ready-handed, Ci< 
“€ vilitÿ feems part of the national charaéter of High- 
“anders. CH if" 1 


À do- 
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A domeftic told our guides, that Mi; 
MELean had not yet gone to bed, and that I 
had been impatiently expeéted for feveral | 
days. pietebwraa tr | 
We were fhéwn into a parloür, where I 
found Mr. M‘Lean, to whom 1 gave the 
letter which I had from the Duke of Argyle: 
He received me with the moft obliging kind- 
nefs;'and prefented me to his wife, daughter, and 
feveral other ladies and ‘gentlemen, who were 
occupied in making a little mufical concert. 
 Mifs M'Lean, a girl of a moft chafming 
figure, was feated at a harpfichord, on’ which 
fhe executed fome excellent Italiañ mufic, 
Mr: M‘Donald had no need of being intro: 
duced, his name was already known, and his 
drefs fiifficiently announced him. We weré 
inftantly overwhelmed with civilities, kind- 
neffes, and delicate attentions, which diffipated 
all our troubles. Every one around us was 
fo obliging and fo affable, that from that mo- 
ment we regarded ourfelves as members of 
the family. 

How powerfully attractive is this rural po 
litenefs, feafoned with expreflions and gef- 
tures which announce the moft delicate 
feeling. We were now on the true foil of 

hofpi« 
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hofpitality ; ; all the inhabitants of the ifland, 
though it contains a population of fix thou- 
fand Beatie have the fame family-name of 
M‘Lean; they are diftinguithed by their 
Chriftian names only, or by that of their 
tefidence: théy are almoft all ie peer or 
fifhers. 

We were informed that my fellow-travel- 
lers had failed at five in the morning of the 
fame day, to vifit the ifle of Staffa ; that they 
would have waited with pleafüre to make the 
voyage in company with me; but the feafon 

was ult eady fo far advanced, and particularly 

the fea was fo boifterous in this region, that 
they had determined to take advantage of an 
interval of calm, which did not GB a long 
continuance; fuch was their eager ence | 
to fee that famous ifle: 

They had embarked with a friend of Mr; 
M‘Lean, and their own fervants, in two {mall 
boats.” But they had fcarcely gone four or 
five leagues, before the weather fuddenly 

| Changed, and the fea became tempeftuous. 
Mr. M: Lean thought it fo rough, that he was 
afraid they ‘had not been: able to effet à 
landing on the ifle of ‘Staffa, on account of 
the breakers which furround it, and that they 
VOL. II. c . had 
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had, been obliged to take refuge in the ifle of 
Jona or Ykolmkill, which is fifteen miles 
from Staffa, and has a {mall creek. 

We expected that the fea would be a little 
calmer by the next day. We repaired there- 
fore, at an early hour, -along with Mr. 
M‘Lean and his family, to the water fide, 
which was about a furlong from the cattle, 
to fee whether the boatmen would venture to 
come for a fupply of provifions; but the fea 
was ftill more dreadful, and totally im- 
paiiable.. | 

We now began to be very uneafy on their 
account. ‘They were eight in number, in- 
cluding the domeftics, 4 they had only one 
day’s nr es them. | 

The. evening arrived without any appear- 
ance of them; our anxiety, was redoubled, 

and we pafled a very unhappy night. 

_ On the riext day, which was Sunday, and 
the third day from their departure, I rofe at — 
four in the morning to examine the weather. 
I difcovered with pleafure that the wind had 
fomewhat fallen, and that the fea was not fo 
“high. We went, before noon, to take a 
walk on the bank; and at length, with the 
aid of a good glafs, we defcried them at a 
diftance. | 


They 
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They arrived at one o'clock, to their own 
and out great fatisfa@tion. They were fo 
emaciated with fatigue, vexation and hunger, 
were fo much in want of food and reft, and 
fo uneafy, that they entreated us not to difturb 
them with any queftions until they were a 
little refrefhed, and particularly relieved from 
à multitude of lice that tormented them 
moft ctuelly. ‘ Fly! fly from our ap- 
“€ proach,” faid they, ‘¢ we have brought fome 
‘ good fpecimens of mineralogy, but our col- 
'*€ ledtion ofinfe@s is numerous and horrible.” 
We could not keep from laughing at this ad- 
drefs, their gait, and the reftlefs motion of 
every part of their body. ‘They were in« 
{tantly conducted to their apartments, where | 
their firft care was to clean themfelves, and, 
after eating fomething, to take a few hours 
repole, | 
In the evening they returned to the par- 
Jour, where they were recéived with every 
demonftration of kindnef. Their appears 
ance was now frefh and elegant ; but we, 
notwithftanding, jocularly asked, whether it 


| was yet fafe to approach them. ‘“ We 


9 


aS haye caft off. every thing,” replied they, 
$f and of all our evils there remains only the 
| Cask: ‘scrtech, 


‘ 
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*< itch, refpe€ting which, we can fay nothings 
“ as it has not yet made itfelf felt.” 

They then recounted the circumftances of 
their unfortunate pafiage. N otwithftanding 
the fine appearance of the weather on the day 
of their departure, fcarcely had they pro- 
ceeded fix miles, when there arofe a violent 
gale, which worked the fea into the moft 
terrible commotion. “They would have wil- 
lingly put back, had not the rocks which 
fkirt the coaft of Torloisk, rendered it equally 
dangerous to approach it at that moment ; 
the currents and the tide were alfo unfavours 
able to their return. ‘They were, therefore, 
| obliged to keep the offing, and to brave the 
impetuofity of the billows, driven fometimes 
in one, and fometimes in another direction, 
and every inftant in danger of being fwal- 
lowed up, were it not for the addrefs and ex- 
perience of the boatmen who had been ac- 
cuftomed to thefe terrible feas from their in« 
fancy. 

Having, at length, after many ftrügéles 
and dangers, taeda the ifle of Staffa, they 
found it {till more difficult to effect a landing. 
By the affiftance however of the people of 
the ifle, who, on feeing their diftrefs, threw 

| out 
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_ out fome ropes to them, and by watching a 


favourable wave, they reached the fhore ibs 
out any other accident than that of wetting 
themfelves to the skin. 

‘The coaft however was too rugged and 
fleas to admit of hauling up the two boats, 
which were obliged to put off again, and to 
take fhelter in the ifle of ona or Ykolmkul, 
about fifteen miles from Staffa. 3 

Our friends, continuing their recital, in= 
formed us, that the ont two families who 
inhabited this fmall ifland, received them 
with the moft affecting hofpitality, and that 
the one which was in the moft eafy circum- 
{tances invited them to enter their hut, 
where they were ufhered into the midft of 
fix children, a woman, a cow, +4 hog, a dog, 
and fome fowls. 

There was laid out for them a remnant of 
eaten ftraw which had been ufed to litter the 
| cow for feveral days before, This ferved as 
_ their feat, table, and bed. A tire of bad turf, 

or rather ill-dried fod, lighted in the middle 
of this cabin, blinded them with fmoak, at 
the fame time that it dried their clothes 
and ferved to roaft, in an indifferent manner, 
fome potatoes, which, with fome milk, were 
| C3 | the 
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the only articles the place afforded, and thofe 
in very fmall quantities. The provifions 
which they had brought with them were con- 
fumed at one repañt. ae 

The fea broke upon the ifland with fuch 
impetuofity, and rufhed into the caves which 
“penetrate its interior with fo much noife, 
that the hut fhook to its foundation, and our 
adventurers could get no fleep. 

On the next a it rained inceffantly until 

noon. The fea, far from falling, raged with 
fill greater fury; fo that the boatmen could 
not venture to Carty any fupply from the ifle 
of Iona. 
_ In the afternoon, the rain having ceafed, 
the captives furveyed the ifland and vifited 
the cave of Fingal. William Thornton took 
fome views of it with great care; and they 
made a colleétion of the moft curious ftones, 
among which were fome fine zeolites. 

In the evening they had the fame recep~ 
tion, the fame fens and the fame bed. | 
A new incident, however, occurred : The 
matter of the cottage, his wife, and children 
lived in fuch a horrid ftate of filth that the 
| place completely {warmed with vermin. De- 
tachments of lice approached on all fides to 


pay 
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pay their refpeéts to the new lodgers, who 
were foon entirely coveréd over with 
them. Thefe were their moft cruel tor- 
ment, and formed the object of an occupa- 
tion which did not allow them a moments 
refpite. (ia 

On the third day, the fea was fomewhat 
calmer. Their diftrefs was extreme. They 
walked repeatedly round the ifland, and 
afcended the higheft part of it to look for the 
approach of the boats, which at length made 
their appearance, and came to deliver our 
poor friends from their afflicting captivity. 
After thanking their hofts for their kind 
offices and hofpitable attention, they took 
leave of them on their return to Torloisk ; 
where we had the happinefs to welcome them 
with all the ardour of friendfhip. We con- 
gratulated them on their being fo fortunate 
as to efcape with fuffering only a few days 
abftinence. Finding them all fafe, it was not 
without-a hearty laugh, that we heard them 
relate their misfortunes, and particularly the 
diverting epifode of the lice. 

Their account brought to my remembrance, 
at the moment, a fimilar adventure which 


C4 happened 
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happened in the fame ifle, and probably in 
the fame houfe, to Sir Jofeph Banks, who 
fet out from London in the year 1772, on 
a voyage to Iceland, in company with So- 
Jander, James Lind, Gore, Walden, and 
Troil; and;. in paffing, paid a vifit to the fine 
cave of Fingal, of which he was the firft who 
gave a deicription. 

On their arrival at Staffa, they ereéted a 
tent, to pafs the night under it; but the only 
inhabitant then on the ifland preffed Sir Jo- 
feph fo ftrongly to go to fleep in his hut, that. 
he complaifantly tent and left the tent. 
to his companions. : : 

On leaving the hut next ‘morning, he 
difcovered st he was completely covered 
with lice. He mentioned the circumftance 
to his hoft in terms of mild reproach. But 
the latter, who was touched to the quick, 
perked himfelf up, and affuming atone of 
confequence, retorted the.-accufation ita 
haughty and fomewhat harfh manner on Sir 
Jofeph, afferting, that it was he who, had im 
ported the lice into his ifland, and obferving 
that he might as well have left them RE 


him in England. | | 
The. 
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The detail of thé adventures af my-poor 
friends, did not much encourage me to at- 
tempt the fame voyage. Mr. M: Lean alfo 


did not ceafe to impref me with. the income 


ftancy of the weather, the dangers of difeme 
barking on the ifland, the ae period of 
the ek, and his apprehenfions. left, could 


_we even feize a favourable moment to waft 


us thither, we fhould not find it equally eafy 
to return, and left we fhould be obliged to 
remain there, not only feveral days like our: 
friends, but perhaps for feverak months. 

 T am advanced in years,” faid Mr. 


M‘Lean; “ I have made feveral voyages 
“to India, and I am accuftomed to the {ea : 


é but I have never yet, from complaifance to 
“ any of the perfons recommended to my at- 
** tention, accompanied them to the ifle of | 
‘* Staffa, without having occafion to repent 


& the attempt. During the courfe of my 
_4 Jife I have made this voyage fix times, on 


the moft favourable days and with skilful 
& feamen, and every time I met with fome 
“ dangers, either in going or returning. 
‘€ Its coaft is fo rocky, ‘and the fea, which fan 
‘ rounds it, rages in general with fo much 


he fury, that the landing, > even à with the fmall. — 
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© eft boats, is the moft terrible of all dan- 
éé gers*.” | 
_ All thefe accounts were not very encourag- 
ing, efpecially to one, who, like me, is almoft 
always fick on the water ; but curiofity over- 
came the fugeettions of fear and prudence. 
What, faid I, Seen. to myfelf, fhall I have 
come in a manner to the very entrance of 
this renowned cave, and from fuch a diftance 
too, without enjoying a view of it? Shall I 
thus eafily forego the opportunity of obtaining 
new information and inftructive fa@s, on a 
fubje& of natural hiftory in which I feel, fo 
much intereft as ‘that of ancient volcanos? 
and fhall I not be able to accomplifh what | 
my fellow-travellers have performed? Or, fhall 
T hefitate to encounter the fame danger? All 
thefe reflexions irrevocably fixed my deter- 
mination ; and I refolved to fet out at fun- 
rife next morning, if the {ea fhould be any- 
wife pair. fable. 

I inftantly engaged a boat for the purpofe. 
Mr. M‘Donald faid, that he fhould accompany 
me; and my intrepid friend, William Thorn- 
ton, fcarcely yet recovered from his fatigue, 

* “ Here,” fays Mr. Pennant, “ AZolus may be faid to 


& make his refidence, and be ever employed in fabricating 
& batts, fqualls, and hurricanes.” 


nots 
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notwithftanding all the dangers he had al- 
ready met with, told me, that he was allo 
ready to recommence the voyage. This 
young American had fo ftrong a defire of in- 
formation, particularly in every thing con- 
nected with Natural Hiftory, that nothing 
was capable of damping his ardour. | | 


CHAP: 
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Nés: morning g at four 9 clock, one “of 


our boatmen came to inf 


m us that the wea- 
ther began to be more moderate, and that it 
was probable we fhould have a fine day. 
Having made the requifite arrangements on 
the preceding evening, we were foon ready, 
and reached the beach before fun-rife. | 

Our rowers were four young and bold 
Hebridians, who appeared to undertake this 
{hort voyage with pleafure; for they are fond — 

of every thing which reminds them of Offian, 
and they feemed to regard it as a happinefs 
and honour to conduct ftrangers to the cave 
of Fingal. We befides, allotted them a quan- 
tity of refrefhments, of which, to be prepared 
. againft whatever might happen, we laid in an 
abundant provifion. 

The boat was {o fmall as to be incapable of © 
carrying a fail. Our four feamen feated 
themfelves on their benches ; Mr. M‘Donald 
La hold of the glen, William Thornton, 


and 


s teh: 
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and myfelf, fet down on a bundle of fea-weed, 
and we proceeded under the aufpices of the 
genius who prefides over the fcience of Na- 
. tute, and to whom we addrefled a fhort in- 
vocations 

In little more than an hour and an half we 
doubled the point of the ifle or Ulva, oppe- 
fite to that of Mull,enear Torloisk, which we 
had fet out from, and entered on the open fea : 
we foon found, that in thefe regions, the an- 
cient and majeftic ocean does not require the 
influence of the northern blaft to fwell its fur- 
face into immenfe waves. 

Continuing our courfe, we had a view of 
the volcanic ifles of Bacabeg, and the Dutch- 
man’s Cap, with thofe of Purse: Sky, Go- 
_ metra, Iona, &c. | 

© We could not have wifhed for a more 
agreeable paflage at fo advanced a feafon. 
Our feamen, making Mr. M‘Donald their 
interpreter, affured us, that fo fine a day was 
very uncommon in that country, and feldom 
occurred twice in the fame year. To teftify 
the chearfulnefs with which it infpired them, 
_ they began to chaunt in chorus the fongs of 
* Offian. "Phere ; is not a native of thefe iflands, 
from the ee to the youngeft, that is not 

able 
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able to repeat, from memory, long paflages 
or hymns of that ancietit and celebrated 
bard. 

The fongs continued a long time. They 
confifted Be monotonous recitatives, .ending 
in choruffes equally monotonous. Their pre- 
dominant character was a iort of dignity ins 
termixed with plaintive and melancholy tones. 
‘The oars, which always. moved in cadences 
tended to make the monotony more complete. 
I became drowfy, and foon fell into a pros 
found fleep. 

I know not how long I remained in this 
Rate ; but I was Abe Fu from it by the mo- 
tion and noife of the feamen, and I was told 
that we were now clofe upon the ifle of 
Staffa, and near fome reefs, which required 
new manceuvres. Here I hadan opportunity 
of witnefling, not without dread, the addrefs and 
intrepidity oe our conduétors, who knew how 
to feize the favourable inftant to avoid being 
dafhed to pieces, and to choofe the propitious 
furges which afford a fafe paflage over thofe 
rocks that render it fo dangerous to approach 
the ifland. 

Two of the inhabitants of the ifland foon 
made their appearance, and threw down to 

us 


us from its.cragey height fome ropes, with 
the aid of which and a fortunate wave, we 
difembarked amidft a cloud of foam. | 

= Thefe two men conducted ourfelves, and 
our {mall crew, to a level {pot on the higheft 
part of the ifle, where there ftood two houfes, 
or rather huts, conftruéted of large blocks of 
lavas and mutilated prifms of bafaltes, they 
were covered over with green fods, and had 
no other paflage for the light than the door, 
which was only three feet high, and the 

chimney, which confifted of a pyramidal 
tunnel in the middle of the hut. 

The women and children of the two fa- 
milies inftantly came out to meet us, and re- 
quefted that we wouid enter their habitations : 
but being already informed of their excef- 
five flovenlinef, we were inflexible to their 
entreaties; and juftly preferred to receive 
their civilities and their compliments in the 
open air. 

__ Finding, that it was impoffible to prevail 
with us by the moft obliging geftures, they re- 
folved to fhew the marks of their refpedt for 
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dwellings, 
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The men, womén, and children, firit 
formed thernfelves im a large circle around 

us and our feamen: Theï one of the women, 
whofe appearance was rendered moît difeuft- 
ing by filth and uglinefs, brought out a ee 
wooden bowl filled with milk, with Hie 
fle placed herfeif in the center of the tirclé, 
She viewed us all round with attention, and 
immediately came up to me, and pronouncing 
fome words, prefented the bowl with a fort 
of courtefy. i held out my hands to receivé 
it; but dhe drank fome of it, before fhe 
gave ittome. I followed her example, and 
paffed the veffel to William Thornton, who 
was nexttomes he gave itto Mr. M‘Donald$ 
and it thus paffed from hand to hand, or, more 
properly, from mouth to mouth, till every : 
perfon had tafted of it. Having made our 
acknowledgments for this kindnefs, they ims. 
mediately appointed two guides to accompany 
us to the cave of Fingal, and all the remark- 
able places of this fimall ifle. We ate a morfel 
of bread, to take off the edge of our appetite 
during the walk ; as it was agreed upon, that 
in order to loofe as little as poffible of fo fa- 
vourable a day, we fhould poftpone taking our 
_ repaft till we were feated in the boat on our 
way 
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way back. This allowed us fufficient time to 
fee all the curious objects of the ifland at our 
eafe, and particularly to direét our attention 
to that remarkable cave which we had come 
{6 far to view, and which we felicitated out=. 
felves on being enabled to examine on one of 
the fineft days of the year. | 

We went to work, therefore, without ” 
fofing a moment of time. I foon arrived at 
the entrance of this wonderful grotto, which 
an ancient, but fabulous tradition, regards as 
the palace of the father of Offian. I was 
obliged to put off my fhoes in order to avoid 
flipping into the fea, which rufhed i in with 
great noifé. There is no other means of : 
going into the cave, but by proceeding with 
the utmoft precaution along a fort of cornice 
on the tight fide, about fifteen feet above the 
furface of the water, and formed of a number 
of ereét bafaltic columns, on the broken tops 
‘of which one mutt ftep with confiderable dex- 
terity, at the risk of falling into the fea, 
which extends to the inmoft extremity. 

Attention is fo much the more neceflary 
here, as the ledge upon which the adven- 
turer treads is entirely perpendicular, in 
fome places not above two feet wide at moft, 
VOL, II, D and 
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and. confifts folely of unequal prifms, véty 
flippery, and conftantly wet with the’ foam of 
the waves and the exudations fromabove. The 
light, which comes from the grand entrance 
only, diminifhes gradually as he proceeds in- 
wards, and thus encreafes the difficulty of his 

path. | 
I ceafed not to view, to review, arid to me- 
ditate upon this fuperb monument of nature, 
the form of which bears fo ftrong a refem- 
blance to the work of art, though the latter 
can certainly claim no fhare in it. I took 
all the dimenfions of it, with the affiftance of 
Mr. M‘Donald, whofe fervices were of the 
greateft ufe to me. I wifhed to obferve the 
moft fcrupulous exaétnefs in that operation, 

and he perfectly feconded my intentions. 
. During this time, my indefatigable friend, 
William Thornton, took a drawing of the 
cave, which could be feen in a true point of 
view from the fea only. This task -was 
neither agreeable nor free from danger ; for 
it required all the addrefs of our feamen to 
keep. him for a few moments in front:of the : 
entrance, amidft the whirlpools and waves of 
a fea which feemed eager to devour the frail 
skiff. It was neceflary to return-inceflantly 
r to 
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to the fame point, ad: to give reft at inter- 
vals to my dear Thornton, sb became fick 
with her rolling. | 

Our ardour arid perfeverance were un- 
Yhaken, and nothing was capable of diftraét- 
‘ing our attention, We only looked abroad, 
from time to time, to fee whether the fea 
Was likely to be equally favourable during the 
remainder of the day. After noting nics all 
the particulars of the cave of Fingal, after 
‘sketching füch objects as moft sciditebied Us, 
and taking the dimenfions which I was very 
happy to heal T fill proceeded to examine 
_fome other parts of the ifland: and I made a 
collection of different lavas, zeolites, and 
other ftones, tending to illuftrate the natural 
hiftory of the place. 

I faw with fome uneañnefs that the fur,” 
was now about to leave us, and that it be- 
came neceflary to withdraw from a place 
which prefented {cenes {o'attraétive and vol- 
feanic phœromena fo remarkable. But the 
weather might change in a moment, and 
we had a long paflage to make ; . we 
therefore prepared for our departure. We 
rl at half paft four in the afternoon, 

D2. and 
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‘and took fome refrefhment on our way, for 
we were almoft ftarving with hunger. Our 
indefatigable Hebridians, who felt neither 
our curiofity nor our tafte, except fo far as 
refpected the cave of Fingal, for whieh they 
entertain a facred veneration, had made a 
hearty repaft on the ifland, and diminifhed 
the weight of our ftores, while we were 
occupied in feeing and obferving every thing. 
They were quite contented, and rowed us 


along witha fpirit and vigour, which were at : 
once a proof of their ftrength and of their 


habitual capacity for toil. They were com- 
pletely enraptured with the profpect of carry- 
ing us back fafe and found, owing to the 

finenefs of the day and the calmnefs of the 
= fea. They accordingly continued their fongs 

till our arrival at nine o’clock at the caftle of 
Torloisk, where the good Mr. M‘Lean, his 
family, and our friends, were impatiently ex- 
peching us. 

I employed myfelf during feveral days in 
digefting my obfervations on the ifle of 
Staffa; and for the fake of greater method 
and perfpicuity, I thought proper to adopt 
the following order. The reader will be 

pleafed 


fe 
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pleafed to recolle&t that this defcription is 
: principally intended for fuch as employ them. 
felves in the natural hiftory of ftones and 
‘minerals. If it be confidered as rather te- 
dious by thofe who are not attached to that 
ftudy, it will be eafy for them to pats on ta 
other fubjects. . 
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mé © IV. NS 
Def cg and N Par Bip tory of the Ine of 5% : 
General Views. 3 


Tue ifle of Staffa is, fituated im the fifty- 
feventh degree of north latitude, and fifteen | 
miles welt i the ifland of Mull. Its form is 
oblong and irr egular. Its coafts are fteep and 
craggy, furrounded ‘with fuperb bafaltic caufe- 
ways, and hollowed i into different caves, fuch 
as thofe of Fingal and the Corvorant. The 
ifle is acceffible only by a {mall opening or. 
entrance, where the precipice finks into a 
flope, but which can admit only a {mall boat, 

and that in the calmeft weather : for if there 
be the fmalleft breeze, it becomes danger ous 
to attempt landing, and the boat is obliged to 
take fhelter in he ‘Mand of Iona. 

The total circumference of Staffa i As little 
more than two miles. The moft elevated 
part bf the ifle is over the cave of. Fingal, 
where it is one hundred and fourteen feet. 
au the level of the fea in ordinary tides. 
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‘The fides of ‘this vaft: rock are entirely 
bare ; the waves and currents batter and un- 
dermine them every where. There. 1is-ori 
the moft elevated part only,.a flat piece of 
ground covered with a thin dry turf, :conti- 
guous to which isa fmall {pot but newly 
broke up, where a little oats and a few pota- 
toes are raifed. It has alfo a {mall pafturage 
and a fcanty fpring, which would be foon 
dried up, were it not Feb the climate 1 is tt 

rainy. AS ones Ra seat 
There is neither tree nor + buth to. hel form, | 

and for firing, the: inhabitants are obliged to 
make uf of a bad fod, which they cut in the 
fummer feafon in order to dry it. It cannot 
be called peat ; for it confifts fimply.o f the 
fibrous roots ‘of common grafs, intermixed 
with earth. It would be impoffible to find a 
worfe fewel; but here neceffity reigns with © 
abfolute fway. | 

The whole of the ifle belongs to Colonel 

Charles Campbell, of Cadet à in Can- 
‘tyre. It is let at the rent of twelve pounds 
_ Rterling ; on account, probably, of its fifhery, 
for its territorial value ought to be confidered 

as $ nothing, 
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The total population, at the time when I 
vifited it, confifted only of two families, wha 
lived apart in two huts, conftruétéd of rude 
blocks of bafaltes, roofed over with fods, and 
who amounted, men, women, and children, 
to the number of fixteen*. Belonging to 
thefe, there were eight cows, one bull, twelve 
wethers or fheep, two horfes, one hog, two 
dogs, eight hens, and one cock. 

Buchanan has flightly mentioned the ifle of 
Staffa and its remarkable columns. But Sir 
Jofeph Banks, Prefident of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, is the firft who examined” 
this grand and aftonifhing object of natural 
hiftory with the eye of an obferver. It has 
rifen into celebrity by his defcription of it, 
which was publifhed in the Tour to the He- 
brides, by Thomas Pennant, accompanied 
with plates. 

_* Atthe time when Sir Jofeph Banks, in 1772, vifited 
this ifland, along with feveral naturalifts, of whom Mr: 
Troil was one, it belonged to Mr. Lauchlan M‘Quaire, 
and it had only a fingle inhabitant. 

“There is only one hut,” fays Mr. Froil, “ which is 
€ occupied by a peafant, who attends fome cattle that 
« nafture there, ‘To teftify his joy for our arrival, he 
& fung all night over in the Earfe language, which we did” 
“ not underftand. He regaled us with fifh and with 


_ © milk.’’—Letters on Tceland, by Troil, Archbifhop of 
Linckceping. 
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Mr. Troil, bithop of Linckeping, one of 
Sir Jofeph Banks’s fellow-travellers, has given 
a defcription of the fame ifle, and of the cave 
of Fingal, in a learned and curious work 
upon Iceland* But as thefe two travellers 
have principally attended to the piturefque 
{cenes, without entering into thofe details 
which are more particularly interefting to 
naturalifts, I conceived, that it would give 
fatisfaction to fome petfons that I frould 
ar get the latter track, 


OF THE CAVE OF FINGAL, OR AN-UA-VINE, 


This fuperb monument of a grand fubter- 


raneous combuftion, the date of which has 
been. loft in the lapfe of ages, prefents an ap~ 
pearance of order and regularity fo wonder- 
‘ful, that it is difficult for the-coldeft obferver, 
and one the leaft fenfible to the phcenomena 
which relate to the convulfions of the globe, 


& 


* This work, written in the Swedifh language, has 
been tranflated into French by M. De Lindholm, and 
printed at Paris by Didot 1781, in vol. 8vo. with plates. 
It were to be wifhed that the tranflator, to whom the 


Be 
à 


Sciences are indebted for rendering that excellent book : 


into our language, had been more acquainted with natural 
hiftory ; his notes would then have more intereft, and con- 
tain ka ELTOTS: 

à not 
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not to be fingularly aftonifhed by this pros 
digy, which may be gondered as. a gene of 
natural palace, à: 

To fhelter. myfelf Biden all critical. BE 
vation on the emotions which I experienced 
while contemplating. the: moft extraordinary 
of any cavern known, F fhall borrow the ex- 
_preflions of him who firft defcribed it: Thofe 
who are acquainted with the character of this 
illuftrious naturalift, will not be apt toaccufe 
him of being lable to be hurried away by the 
force of a too ardent imagination ; but the 
fenfation which he felt at the view of this 
magnificent {cene was fuch, that it was im- 
poflible to efcape a degree of juft enthufiafm. 

‘© The impatience which every body felt to 
4 {ee the wonders we had heard fo largely de- 
¢¢ {cribed, prevented ourmorning’s reft; every 
“one was up and in motion before the break of 
«¢ day, and with the firft light arrived at the 
se SW. part of the ifland, the feat of the moft 
¢¢ remarkable pillars ; where we no fooner ar- 
‘¢ rived than we were ftruck with a fcene of: 
<¢ magnificence which exceeded our expecta- 
“ tion, though formed as we thought upon 
“ the moft fanguine foundations : The whole. 
‘6 of that end of the ifland, fupported by 
| *° ranges 
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ranges’ of natural pillars, moftly above 
fifty feet high, ftanding in natural colo- 
nades, Sea dixie as the bays or points of 


lands formed themfelves ; upon a firm: bafis 


of folid unformed rock. In a fhort time 
we arrived at the mouth of the cave, the 
moft magnificent, I fappofe, — has ever 


: been defcribed by travellers...) 000 


- & The mind can hardly Fda an Estrie 


G6 
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magnificent than fuch a fpace, fapported 
on each fide By ranges of columns, and 
roofed by the bottoms of thofe that have 


‘been broke off in order to form it; be- 
tween the angles of which a yellow ftalag= 


mitic matter has exuded, which ferves to 
define the angles precifely, and at the 
fame. time vary the colour with a great 
deal of elegance; and to render it ftill 


* more Enea, the whole is lighted from 
‘¢ without; fo that the fartheft extremity is 


very plainly feen from without, and the 
air within being agitated by the flux and 


“reflux of the tides, is perfectly dry ‘and 
€ wholefome, free entirely from the damp 


vapours with which natural caverns in ge- 


‘ neral abound.”? 


Let 
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Let us alfo, for a moment, liften to Mr. 
Troil upon the fame fubject. 

‘€ How fplendid,”’ fays this prelate, “< do 
‘ the porticos of the ancients appear in our 
“6 eyes, from the oftentatious magnificence of 
“ the defcriptions we have received of them, 
6 and with what admiration are we feized 
“on feeing even the colonades of our mo- 
“‘ dern edifices! But when we behold the 
. cave of Fingal, formed by nature, in the 
“fle of Staffa, it is no longer poffible to 
‘ make a comparifon, and we are forced to 
‘<< acknowledge that this piece of architec- 
‘ ture, executed by nature, far furpafles that 
<< of the Louvre, that of St. Peter at Rome, 
‘ and even what remains of Palmira and 
«« Peftum, and all that the genius, the tafte, 
St and the luxury of the Greeks, were ever 
‘< capable of inventing *.” 

Such was the impreflñion made by the cave 
of Fingal on Sir Jofeph Banks, and on the 
bifhop of Linckceping. I have feen many 
ancient volcanos, and I have given defcrip- 
tions of feveral fuperb bafaltic caufeways and 
delightful caverns in the midft of lavas. But. 


* Letters on Iceland, by Mr, Troil, 
| I have 
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1 have never found any thing which comes 
near this, or can bear any comparifon with 
_it, either for the admirable regularity of the 
columns, the height of the arch, the fituation, 
the forms, the elegance of this production of 
nature, or its refemblance to the mafter-pieces 
of art: though this has had no fhare in its 
cenftruction. It is therefore not at all fur- 
‘prifing that tradition thould have made it the 
abode of a here. 

This charming monument of nature is 
thirty-five feet wide at the entrance, fifty-fix 
feet high, and a hundred and forty feet long. 

The upright columns which compofe the 
frontifpiece, are of the moft perfect regularity. 
Their height to the beginning of the curva- 
ture is forty-five feet. | 

The arch iscompofed of two unequal feg- 
ments of a circle, which form a fort of natu- 
_ ral pediment. 

The mafs which crowns, or rather whieh 
forms, the roof, is twenty feet thick in its 
loweft part. It confifts of {mall prifms, more 
or Îef$ regular, inclining in all directions, 
clofely united and cemented underneath and 
_ in thejoints with a yellowith white calcareous 


matter, and fome zeolitic infiltrations, which 
give 
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give this fine ceiling the appearance of mo: 
faic work. | | 
The fea reaches to the very extremity of 
the cave. It is fifteen feet deep at the mouth; 
and its waves, inceffantly agitated, beat with 
great iioife againft the bottom and walls of 
the cavern, and every where break into foam: 
The light alfo penetrates through its whole 
length, diminifhing gradually inwards, and 
exhibiting the moft wonderful varieties of 
colour. . | 

The right fide of the entrance prefents, on 

its exterior part, a vaft amphitheatre, formed 
of different ranges of large truncated prifms; 
the top of which may be eafily walked along: 
Several of thefe prifms are jointed, that is, 
concave on the one fide, and convex on the 
other; and fome of them are divided by 
fimple tranfverfe interfe@ions *. 

Thefe prifins, confifting of a very: durable 
and pure black bafaltes, are from oné to 
three feet in diameter. Their forms are 
_ ® Sir Jofeph Banks’s draughtfman, very good and ace 

curate in other refpects, has fubftituted, probably to give. 


greater effect to the cave, large mafles of ftone irregularly 
piled on each other, on the right fide of the kind of am- 


phitheatre, which ferves as a bafis to that part of the grove. 
But there.is in reality nothing there except columns.!* : 
oon trian 


~“e 
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triangular, tetrahedial, pentagonal, and hexas 
gonal ; and fome of them have feven-or eight 
fides. I4aw feveral large prifms of the trun- 
catures, of which are diftinétly traced the 
outlines of a number of fmaller prifms ; that 
as, thefe prifms are formed’ of a bafaltes, 
which has a tendency to fubdivide itfelf like- 
wife into prifms.. Ihad before obferved the | 
fame phenemenon in the bafaltic prifms of 

Vivarais. 

The cave can be entered aly by proceed~ 
ing along the platform on the right~ fide, 
which I have mentioned above. But. the 
way grows very narrow and difficult as it 
advances; for this fort of interior gallery, 
raifed about fifteen feet above the level of 
the fea, is formed entirely of truncated per- 
pendicular prifms of a great or lefs height, 
‘between which confiderable addrefs is necef- 
fary to choofe one’s fteps, the paflages being 
fometimes fo ftrait and fo flippery, owing to 
the droppings from the roof, that I took the 
very prudent refolution, fuggefted by our two 
guides, to proceed barefooted, and to take 
advantage of their affiftance, efpecially in a 
particular place, where I had room only to 
| aie one foot, whilft I clung with my right 

| : hand, 
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hand to a large prifm to fupport myfelf, and 
held the hand of one of the guides by the 
other. This difficult operation took place at 
the darkeft part of the cave; and one half 
ef the body was at the time fufpended over 
an abyfs, where the fea dafhed itfelf into a 
cloud of foam. 

I was defirous of penetrating to the fartheft 
extrernity, and I accomplifhed my purpofe, 
though not without confiderable difficulty 
and danger. J, more than once, found my 
attention diftraéted from the obfervations 
which I was happy to have an opportunity of 
making, to the thought of how I fhould get 
back again. 

As I dtew near the bottom of the cave, 
the bold balcony, on which I walked, ex- 
panded into a large floping {pace compofed 
of thoufands of broken vertical columns. The 
bottom was bounded by a compaét range of 
pillars of unequal height, and refembling the 
front of an organ. 

It is worthy of remark, that at the time 
when Mr. Troil vifited the cave, the fea, by 
one of thofe uncommon chances which do 
not happen once in ten years, was fo calm 
that it permitted him to enter with a boat. 
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& At the very bottom of the cave,” fays Me... 
_Troil, “ and a little above the furface of the 
*é water there is a kind of {mall cave which 
“ fends forth a vety agreeable noifé every 
6 time that the water rufhes into it #, 

As the fea was far from being completely 
ill, when I vifited it, I heard a noife of a 
_ very different nature every time that the 
waves, in rapid fucceflion, broke againft its 

bottom... This found refembled that which is 
produced by fttiking à large hard body with 
great weight and force acaintt another hard 
_ body in a fubterranéous cavity. The fhock 
was fo, violent that. it was heard at fome dif. 
| tance, and the whole cavern feemed to fhake 
with it. Being clofe to the place whence 
= the found iffued, and where the water is not 
. {o déep upon the retreat of the wave, Iendea- 
voured to difcover-the caufe of this terrible 
collifion. I foon obferved, that, a little be- 
low the bafis which fupported the organe 
fronted colonade, there was an aperture 
_ which formed the outlet of a hollow, or per- 
haps a fmall cave. It was impoffible to pe- 
netrate into this cavity, but it may be pre- 


* Letters on Iceland, 
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fumed that the tremendous noife was occa- 
fioned by a broken tock, driven by the vio- 
lent impetuofity of the furge againft its fides. 
By the boiling motion of the water, however, 
in the fame plate, it is evident that there are 
feveral other fmall paffages, through which 
atiffues, after rufhing into the principal aper- 
ture in amafs. It is therefore not impoffible,- 
when the fea is not fufficiently agitated, to — 
put the emprifoned rock in motion, that the 
air, ftrongly comprefled by the weight of the 
water, which is in inceffant flu€tuation fhould, 
‘on rufhing out by tlie fmall lateral paflages, 
produce a particular frange found. It might 
then be truly regarded as an organ cried 
by the hand of Nature; and this circum- 
ftance would fully explain why the ancient 
and real name of this cave in the Earfe lan- 
guage is, the melodious cave *. 


Sir 


* Sir Jofeph Banks is the firft who gave the cave of 
Staffa the name of the cave of Fingal. I made the moft 
minute enquiries of feveral perfons well fkilledin the Earfe, 
Gaulic, or Celtic language, to know what relation this 
cave had to the father of Offian. And thefe gentlemen, as 
well as others, aflured me, that the miftake was owing to 
the name being equivocal, ‘The following is their expla- 
nation: The true name of the cave is an-ua-vine. An, 
the; wa, grotto, cave, cavern; vine, melodious. The 
name of Fingal in the fame language is {pelled and pro- 

| nounced 
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oT Jofeph Banks in the defers iption which 
he has given us of the cave of Staffa, fays, 
that “between the angles a yellow ftalage 
“ mitic matter has exuded, which feemed to 
“6 define the angles precifely.”” That is true, 
butthe learned Naturalift has not told us the 
nature of this yellowith matter. 
Mr. Troil mentions it alfo: He fays, that 
“ the colour of the columns is a dark grey; 
“but that the joints are filled with a quart- 
* rofe ftalattites, which diftinétly marks the 
“¢feparation of the columns, and which, by 
* the variety of its tints, has the moft agree. 
_ “ able effet onthe eye.” There is certainly. 
; Fd error heré with regard to the fubftance. 
‘On breaking off feveral pieces of it, which it 
is not very ety to do, owing to the height of 


nounced Fier in the nominative. But the Earfe nouns 
~ ‘are declinable, and the genitive of Fingal is Fine; fo that 
af one wifhed to exprefs the cave of Fingal in the Earfe - 
language, he would write ax-ua “fine. Thus between the 
Earfe vine melodious, and-the genitive of Fingal fize, there 
is no other difference than the change of the letter v 
into f; and fome perfon not very well verfed in the Earfe 
- Janguage, might have tranflated to Sir Jofeph Banks the’ 
words au-na-wine by the cave of Fingal, whilft the true 
and literal interpretation is, the melodious cave. In this 
cafe, the obfervation of Mr, Troil, on the agreeable found 
which he heard iffuing from the bottom of the cave When 
the water rufhed in, is valuable, and comes in fupport of 
the true denomination. | 
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the vault, I found that it was nothing but à 
calcareous matter coloured by the decompo- 
fition of the iron of the lava, and intermixed 
with a little argillaceous earth. This ftalac- 
_tites has alfo very little adhefion, and is in 
general of an earthy nature. In feveral of 
the prifms I found fome globules of zeolites, 
but in very fmall quantity. I alfo broke off 
from between two prifms, which were fo far 
apart as to admit of introducing my hand, 
an incruftation in which the white and tranf- 
parent zeolites was formed into very perfect 
fall cubical cryftals, feveral of which were 
coloured red by the ferruginous lime arifing 
from the decompofition of the lava. But Imuft 
.Yepeat, that zeolites is very rare in this cave, 
and having myfelf broken off all the fpecimens 
that I was able to fee, I doubt whether thofe 
who may vifit the place after me will find 
any quantity of it. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE CAVE OF FINGAL. 


Breadth of the entrance, taken at the mouth 
and at the level of the fea, 35 feet. 

- Height from the level of the fea to the pitch 
of the arch, 56 fect. | 

Depth 
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Depth of the fea, oppofite to the entrance, 
and twelve feet diftant from it, at noon 

“of the 27th of September, fifteen feet. 
Thicknefs of the roof meafured from the 
pitch of the arch without to its higheft part, 
twenty feet. | | | 3 

Interior length of the cave from the entrance 

to the extremity, one hundred and forty 

feet: | PATES | 

Height of the talleft columns on the right 

fide of the entrance, forty-five feet. 

Depth of the fea in the interior part of the 
cave, ten feet nine inches ; in fome places: 
eight feet, and towards the bottom fome- 

what lefs*, | 


\ 


I have given a defcription of the largeft 
cave, as it is at the fame time the moft re- 
markable. But there is another towards the 
northern part of the ifland, in the midft of afine - 


# All the dimenfions were taken with great exaCtnefs 
with a piece of thread-tape, painted and waxed, divided 
into French toifes, feet and inches, and rolling up into a 
leather cafe. This inftrument, which I caufed to be made 
in London, afforded a meafure of 100 feet. If I, there- 
fore, differ in the leaft from the dimenfions taken by Sir. 
Jofeph Banks, attention mutt be had to the difference of 
thé Englifh foot. This naturalift, befides, ufed a fifhing 
line, which, ftretching more or lefs with the wet, can 
never give the meafures fufficiently correct, pee 
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colonade. Its name in the Earfe language. 1s! 
Oua-na-Scarve. It is, however, lefs intereft- 
ing than the firft, and was befides inacceffible. 
af the, time I vifited the ifland: ‘There is.alfo, 
in the fouthern quarter, and at a fhort diftance. 
from the place where we difembarked, a fmall 
cave compofed of compact lava, furmounted: 
with a range of prifms, the total appearance 
of which, as is obferved by Sir Jofeph Banks, 
exactly refembles the keel of a veffel having: 
her timbers, expofed to. view. ‘The curvature. 
of the prifms renders the refemblance of this, 
fingular fpectacle. very {triking. . 
More than one half the cireumference: of | 
the ifle is occupied by very handfome colo- 
nades, which are completely baie on the fide 
next the fea. They reft in general on a cur- 
rent of. gravelly lava, which ferves for their. 
bafis and fupport ; and they follow the di- 
rection more or lefs inclined, more or lefs ho- 
rizontal of the current. All thefe prifmatic 
caufeways are covered with a vaft ftream of 
lava, more or lefs compact, and tending more. 
or lefs to a prifmatic form. ~The fummit of 
this covering is fpead over with a little veget- 
able earth formed by decompofed lava, and 
with fome thin common grafs. 
Above 
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Above one half the ifland therefore is fups. 

ported by columns more or lefs perpendicular, 
and the remaining part, entirely confifts of. 
lavas more or lefs compact, more or lefs. dex. 
— compofed, more or lefs intermixed. with frags - 
ments of other lavas, zeolitic infiltrations, 
calcareous ftreaks, and calcedonious droppings, 
which have in, fome places penetrated the 
fubftance of the zeolites. 

One of the caufeways to the northward of 
the grand: cave merits the attention of the 
naturalift by the difpofition, the number, the 
purity, and. elevation of the prifms, whichare 
more than forty-eight feet high, and placed 
perpendicularly like the pipes of an organ. 
This magnificent colonade 1s {pread over with, 
a current of compact lava, more than fifty 
feet thick, and compofed of innumerable — 
{mall prifms which diverge in all directions, 
It is fupported by a current of black. gravelly 
lava- nine feet thick, the pafte of which is 
an intermixture of different other lavas di- 
vided? into fmall irregular fragments, and 
united’ by a natural cement, compofed of cal- 
careous earth, zeolites, and a calcedonious 
fabftance. Every thing leads me to regard 
ste cuuwant-as the-refult.of a volcanic erup- 

E 4 | tion, 
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tion, in which’ the water entering into con+ | 
courfe with fire, has mixed all thefe matters 
in one pafte.. A part of this current of las 
extends under the fear oe 
To prevent my defcription from becoming: | 
too tedious, I fhall now only fay a few words 
refpeéting what is improperly called the: ifle» 
of Boo-/ha-la ; improperly, becaufe the name: 
of ifle can never be given to what evidently 
forms an appendage of the principalifle. | 
Boo-fha-la lies at a finall diftance from the: 
_ grand cave, and is feparated from Staffa by a 
channel which is only a few fathoms wide; its: 
junétion- with the latter’may be eafily traced, 
in the fea. Boo-fha-la itfelf feems-to’ be di- 
vided into ‘two parts at {pring tides. It is 
compofed of a number of banks of prifmatic. 
bafaltes of a very pure kind, piled. together. 
in fome places, arched in others, and fome-: 
times difpofed in the manner of fteps, which: 
form a paflable, though fteep ftair-cafe. By: 
the fide of this the attain are vertiéals.and 
form by their union and their different: de- 
erees of elevation, a regular conic peak, which. 
is entirely an aflemblage of prifms: This re- 
markable ftruGture is not owing to the falling’ 
of large mafles fiom: their former ipofitions. : 
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i foe rather a be: the effect of a more or 
= lefs gradual cooling ; : and the matter ‘in 
picking: app ars to have undergone thofe 
ntaftic modifications and ART which 
cil be obferved i in ihe apa: on polars? 


vi pt 
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the comparifon which I ufe here is only for 
“the Lu of making greet more intelligis i 
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ie and diferent | dipoñtions of ba 


| “Mr. bone Re 4 ie aile d: in ae 
in: to the Hebrides, two engavings of 
Boo-fha-la, taken from _ the very M 
6 drawings of Mr. Banks. a | 
| remains only that I fhould give a “it 
lithological Pigdoitions of ial ile af oak 


MINERALOGY OF THE ISLE OF STAFFA. 


> 1. Triangular bafaltic prifms, which are 
here, as in De places, very rare. 


2 Quadrangular, and equally rare, 
_ 3: Pentagonal: y Thefe are the moft 
_. 4 Exagonal: fs common forms. 


beri | 5. Hepta- 
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ge Heptagonal, of which a few are found 
here. . 


.@.. Oétogonal, of a ee fometimes 


‘Sur feet im diameter, exhibiting in their 


truncatures the elements of other fmaller 
prifms. 

7. Articulated prifins, that i iS, whofe fecs. 
tions are concave on one fide and convex on 
the other. ! 

8. Prifms cut ftraight without any artix 
culations, fome of hen have eight, ten, and 
even twelve fections. 

ge Prifms which feem to have been eaft 
at one time, in one piece; of thefe, fome are 
twelve, fifteen, twenty, and even forty feet 
Bighio> 1197 | 

10: Prifms curved im am arch of a circle, 

ar. Black gravelly compact lava, which 
eafily feparates into irregular pieces. _ 

32. Black porous lava. The extinguifhed — 


~wolcano, in the ifle of Staffa, has been ex- 


pofed for fo many ages to the fury of a fea full 
of currents, and agitated with tempefts, that 

it may well be faid to have left only the ske. 
Ieton of a volcanic ifle, much more confider- 
able in former times ; the fea which attacks 
it on every fide. having carried away or de- 


ftroyed, 
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ftroyed every thing that it was capable of 
acting upon. It ought not, therefore, to be 
a fubjeét of wonder, that it contains neither 
the remains of a crater, nor fcoriæ, nor light 
lavas. ‘The fame thing has happened to other 
extinét volcanos hich the fea abandoned, 
after an incalculable lapfe of ages, On ex. 
amining, however, with attention the) fub« 
ftances which compofe the currents, of lava, 
which fapport. many of the. prifmatic.caufe-. 
ways of the-ifle, one difcovers fome: frag~ 
ments of a, black porous lava. Thef lavas 
being: mixed and interfperfed among. the 
fragments of other lavas, compact,. pulverus — 
lent or gravelly, comprefled by the enormous 
weight of the fuperior mafles, and united by 
a —_ ee calcareous and. ee SIN 
the Waves. , 
13. White radiated zeolites, incrufted ot 
bafaltic lava. The fame zeolites incrufted. 
with black lava, much fofter, in round pieces, . 
eval or irregular, and in diverging points. 
There are fometimes feen on the exterior 
part of thefe oval pieces, projecting cryftals 

of cubical REA, 
Ide White 
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14. White radiated calcedonious zeolites. 
F obtained from one of the beds of muddy 
fava, on which the greater part of the prif- 
matic lavas of Staffa repofe, feveral fphe- 
rical nucle: of zeolites’ in diverging rays, 
united to the number of three or four in one 
group.’ Several of thefe fmall balls-were 
completely folvable in:the nitrous acid, with 
which they formed a jelly; whilft’ feveral 
others adhering to thefe, butfemi-tranfparent 
and of afi unctuous polifh; were impérvious to. 
the acid, and even gave {parks with fteel. 
But on calcining and reducing the‘“latter to 
powder, and digefting them in a. glafs veflel 
with nitrous acid in a fand bath, the acid dif 
folvés the zeolites and forms a jelly with it, 
whilft the calcedonious particles remaining — 
untouched, are precipitated to the bottom. 
I found fome of thefe {mall balls of the fize 
of a gall-nut, the one half of which was 
penetrated by a calcedonious milky juice, and 
the other by a quartzofe juice extremely 
cryftalline, and as tranfparent as the pureft 

rock cryftal. | | 
15. Cubical white zeolites. There were 
fome of the moft fuperb pieces of cubical zeo- 
lites 
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lites in. SH : : but, in our vifit to that ifle, 
we took away all that were moft interefting. 
Before us, doctor Thompfon had alfo made at 
Staffa a very interefting collection of zeolites, 
and among others, a number of large cubic 
cryftals joined together on a black compact 
java. This fpecimen, the moft confiderable 
and the moft perfect of its kind, may be feen 

at Oxford in the collection of that naturalift. 
_ 16. Trahfparent cubical zeolites, of a 
greenith caft. I found this fpecimen in the 
interior of the cave of Fingal, in a crevice 
formed by the feparation -of two prifms. It 
is therefore very evident that this {mall group 
of cubical cryftals had been formed in: that 
fiffare in a very flow and infenfible manner, 
by the juxta-pofition of the zeolitic particles 
held in folution by the aqueous fluid. The 
oreenifh colour of the latter zeolites is owing 
to the decompofition of the iron contained in 
the bafaltes. | | 

17. White femi-tranfparent zeolites in 
o¢tagonal cryftals. 

18. White femi-tranfparent zeolites in 
cryftals of thirty facettes. 

Such are the moft remarkable zeolites 
which I have found in the ifle of Staffa. It 


as 
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is not improbable that the waves and currents 
which daily wear away its coafts may afters 
wards difcover fome othér varieties. 

19. Granite of a red ground, and of thé 
fameé texture with that of the ancient Egyptian 
granite, but of a much lefs vivid colour. This 
red gtanite is found i rounded ftones of à 
pretty largefizeamong thé rolled lavas thtown 
by the fea upon that part of the iflañd where | 
the currents have formed the moft confider- 
able breach. As évery thing in Staffa is coma 
pletely volcanic, it is evident that thefe blocks © 
of granite, which are hot very abundant, but 
which have been rounded by friétion, have 
been tranfported from a diftance by currents ; 
for the neighbouring iflands are équally vol: 
ganic. The fea muft certainly be terribly 
agitated to raife thefe rounded granites to the 
height at which they are found on the ifle of 
Staffa, among the bafaltic lavas equally rounds 
ed, which the fea throws up during fpring 
tides and furious tempefts. 


CHAP. 
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‘CHAPTER +. 


5 Sie) at Mr. M* Lean’s:—Cuftoms and Manners of 
the Inhabitants of the Ihe of Mull. 


Mk. M‘LEAN of Torloifk has ere&ted a 
- commodious habitation, in the modern ftile, 
but without any parade. Its charaëteriftic 
is an exquifite neatnefs, joined to the moft 
_attralive fimplicity. 

It commands a view of the fea: and the 
ifles of Ulva, Gommetra, Staffa, Iona, and 
numerous clufters of rocks, which render na- 
vigation fo dangerous in that région. 

This houfe is fituated on a fingle flat emi- 
nence, deftitute of trees and verdure ; fo that | 
to form a {mall kitchen garden, Mr. M‘Lean 

“has been obliged to dig away part of the vol- 
_canic rock, arid fill up fi area with tranfport- 
ed foil; he fhewed me feveral difficult ant 
| expenfive operations of this kind which he 
had executed. On my afking, why he fuf- 
fered to remain ftanding upon the place a 
kind of large cottage ‘built of dry ftones, co- 
veréd with | ftraw, or rather heath, and lighted 

by 
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by two narrow holes, which fcarcely admitted 
the rays of the fun. 3 
‘¢ It was there,” faid Mr. M‘Leai with 
emotion, ** that I was born. That is the 
“‘ ancient habitation of my fathers ; and I feel 
‘€ unexpreflible regard for this modeft manfion, 
which reminds me of their virtues and 
‘€ frugal life” This-reply more ftrongly 
marks the character of that eftimable man 
than the moft eloquent defcription which I 
could give. It ought tobe remarked, that 
Mr. M‘Lean is a man of birth and fortune, 
that he has ferved in the Britifh army, per- 
formed diftant voyages, and is well acquainted 
with the world. He has, notwithftanding, 
prefer ted his native foil, and an Presi 
life, toa refidence in London or Edinburgh, or 
the moft fertile plains of England ; fo power- 
ful is the dominion of our firft habits, when 
it recals to our minds the indelible picgtices 
| of infancy. : 
Several (CAFE from Et of agreeable 
converfation, were at Torloitk at the fame 
time with me. One of them, arelation of the 
Melforts, of whom there is a branch fettled in 
France, Was a woman of talents and in- 
formation. A young officer, nephew to 
Mr. 
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Mr. M‘Lean, and two of his friends, were 
alfo on a vift at Torloifk, where all were 
united in the delightful bonds of wees 
and friendfhip. 
~ Mifs M‘Lean was an only dicwheby, oF a 
-pleafing countenance, elegant figure, and 
highly interefting from her talents, her ac- 
quirements, and her modefty. She played 
extremely well upon the harpficord, and was 
_ in every réfpeét the charm of that happy fo- 
ciety. She had attentively ftudied the lan- 
guage, poetry, and mufic of the Hebridians, 
Mifs M‘Lean affured me, in feveral con- 
verfations, with which fhe favoured me upon. 
the fubject, that to one acquainted-with the’ 
language, the ufages, and the manners of the 
country, it was difficult to conceive how the 
 Englifh writers, who were utter ftrangers to 
the Celtic tongue, fhould have {6 obftinately 
perfifted in doubting the exiftence of the 
ancient poems of Offian. She admitted, that 
they are in many places incomplete, and in 
others altered ;. for it cannot be fuppofed that 
they have not fuftained fome lofs in their 
tianfmiflion from bard to bard, and from one 
generation to another. But it is neverthe- _ 
lefs true, that feveral pieces of them have 
VOL. IT. F | come 
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come down entire, accompanied with fome 
remains of the mufic to which they have 
been fung. This mufic is indeed wild and 
rude when compared to ours, but poffeffes the 
moft powetful charms for the Highlanders, 
by calling to their minds the combats, vic- 
tories, loves, and illuftrious actions of their 
heroic anceftors. 

No one is more capable of converting thofe 
who are inctedulous upon this point than 
Mifs M‘Lean, and I invite her in the name 
of the fifter arts, of poetry and mufic, with 
which fhe is fo well acquainted, to publifh 
her refearches refpeéting the poems and airs 
of the ancient Caledonians *. 

Mr. M‘Lean’s domeftics, both men and 
women, are clothed in the Hebridian mode, 


* Befides what M‘Pherfon has faid upon the fubje&, 
John Smith, minifter of Kilbrundon in Argylefhire, has 
written in favour of the authenticity of the poems of 
Offian, Ullin, Onan, &c. Mr. Nichol, of Lifemore, has 
alfo treated the fame fubject. John Clarke, of Edinburgh, 
has given a tranflation of feveral of the Caledonian bards. 
I purchafed alfo at Edinburgh a colleétion of Galic mufic, 
publifhed by a prefbyterian minifter, and feveral other 
printed: and manufcript pieces relative to this quéftion; 
which I can communicate to fuch as it particularly in- 
terefts. But this great queftion being foreign to the prin- 
cipal object of my refearches, I fhall forbear to expatiate 
upon it in this place. 


I have 
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i have already deftribed the drefs of the men, 
in mentioning the inhabitants of Dalmally. 
That of the women is much lefs complex. 
Their long flowing hair, which is in general 
black, forms the only ornament of their heads. 
Some indeed have it kept back with a fimple 
woollen fillet ftriped of different colours, 
among which red and green. are invariably 
predominant. From one article of expence 
they are entirely free: they wear neither. 
thoes nor ftockings. But notwithftanding the 
length of the winter, and the inceffant humi- 
dity of the climate, and though they go with 
their heads bare, their teeth do not feem to 
be in the leaft affected. Their drefs confifts 
of a bodice, or rather a kind of veft, anda 
petticoat of a woollen ftuff chequered with 
red, green and brown ftripes, fhaded with blue. 
This is the general and favourite clothing of 
the Highlanders, and is ufed alike by the men 
and women, though it is for the moft part 
manufactured in the fouthern parts of Scot- 
land. It is known by the name of Tartan. 
The Englifh eat very little bread ; the Scots 
eat more: there were three different kinds 
ufed at Mr. M‘Lean’s table. . 
| F 2 The 
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The firft, which may be regarded as à 
luxury for the country, is fea bifcuit, which 
veflels from Glafgow fometimes leave in 
paffing. 

The fecond is made of oatmeal formed into 
an unleavened dough, and then fpread with 
a rolling pin into round cakes, about a foot in 
diameter and the twelfth part of an inch 
thick. Thefe cakes are baked, or rather 
dried, on a thin plate of iron which is fuf- 
pended over the fire. This is the principal 
bread of fuch as are in eafy circumftances. 

The third kind, which is {pecially appro- 
priated to tea and breakfaft, in the opulent 
families of the ifles, conffts of barley cakes, 
without leaven, and prepared in the fame 
manner as the preceding, but fo thin, that 
after {preading them over with butter, they 
are eafily doubled into feveral folds; which 
render them very agreeable to thofe who are 
fond of this kind ae dainties. 

At ten in the morning, the bell announces 
that breakfaft is on the table. All repair to 
the parlour, where they find a fire of peat, 
mixed with pit-coal, and a table elegantly 
ferved up and covered with the following ar- 
ticles :-— 


Plates. 
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Plates of fmoaked beef, © 
Cheefe of the country and Englifh cheefe, in 
trays of mahogany, 
Frefh eggs, 
Salted herring, . 
Butter, 
Milk and cream, 

A fort of bouillie, of oatmeal and water. In 
eating this bouillie, each fpoonful is plunged 
into a bafon of cream, which is always 

_ befde it. ] 

Milk worked up with the yolks of eggs, 
fugar and rum. This fingular mixture is 
drank cold, and without being prepared 
by fire : | | 

Current jelly, 

Conferve of myrtle, a wild fruit that crows. 

among the heath, 
Tea, 
Coffee, 

The three forts of bread above-mentioned ; 

and, Jamaica Rum, 

Such is the ftyle in which Mr. M‘Lean’s 
breakfaft-table was.ferved up every morning, 
while we were at his houfe. There was al- 
ways the fame abundance, with no other dif- 

F 3 *” ference 
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_ ference in general than in the greater or lefs 
variety of the difhes *. 

Dinner is put on the table at four o’clock. 
Tt confifts in general of the following parti- 
culars, which I cogreétly noted in my 
journal. 

1. A large difh of Scotch foup, compofed 
of broth of beef,, mutton, and fometimes fow], 
mixed with a little oatmeal, onions, parfley, 
and a confiderable quantity of peafe.  Inftead 
of flices of bread, as in France, {mall flices of 
mutton and the giblets of fowls are thrown 
into this foup. 


* Knox, who travelled more upon the main land than in 
the iflands, gives the following particulars of the break. 
fafts of the more wealthy families :— 

À dram of whiskey, gin, rum, or brandy, plain or 
€ infufed with berries that grow among the heath; French 
“ rolls; oat and barley bread; teaand coffee ; honey in the 
« buna red and black current jellies ; marmalade, con- 
ce (tives and excellent cream; fine flavoured butter, 
“ frefh and falted; Chefhire and Highland cheefe, the laft 
“ very indifferent ; a plateful of very-freth eggs; frefh and 
“ falted herrings broiled; ditto, haddocks and whitings, _ 
“ the skin being taken off; cold round of venifon, beef #- 
© and: mutton hams. Befides thefe articles, which are” ” 
commonly placed on the table at once, there are gene- — 
rally cold beef and moor-fowl to thofe who choofe to 
“¢ callfor them. After breakfaft, the men amufe them- 
felves with the gun, fithing, or failing, till the evenir 


when they dine, which real ferves with fome families 
for fupper.” 


Be Pudding 
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_ 2. Pudding of bullock’s blood and barley ! 
meal, feafoned wiih acts of pepper and i 
ginger. 

_3. Excellent beef-fteaks broiled. 

4. Roafted mutton of the beft quality. 

5. Potatoes done in the juice of the mutton. 

6. Sometimes heath-cocks, wood-cocks or 
water-fowl. 
7. Cucumbers and ginger Sick (ed with 
vinegar. : 

8. Milk prepared in a | variety of ways, 

9. Cream and Madeira wine, 

10. Pudding made of barley-meal, cream, 
and currants of Corinth, done up with fuet. 


All thefe various difhes appear on the > 
table at the fame time; the miftrefs of the 
houfe prefides, and ferves all round. 

In a very fhort time the toafts commence; 
it is the bufinefs of the miftrefs to begin the 
ceremony. A large glafs filled with port-wine 
is put into her hand; fhe drinks to the health 
_of all the company, and pañfes it to one of the 
- perfons who fit next to her ; and it thus pro- 
ceeds from one to another round the whole 
table. 

The fide-board is Emi with three ike 


glafles of a fimilar kind; of whith one as ap- 
, F 4 4 he 
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propriated to beer, another to wine, and the 
third to water, when it is called for in its un- 
mixed ftate, which is not often. Thefe 
glaffes are common to all at table ; they are 
never rinfed, but merely wiped with a fine 
towel after each perfon drinks. 

The deffert, from the want of fruit, con- 
fifts for the moft part, only of two forts of 
cheefe, that of Chefhire, and what is made 
in the country itfelf. 

The cloth is removed after the effect, and 
a table of well polifhed mahogany, appears 
in all its luftre. It is foon covered with ele- 
gant glafs decanters of Englifh manufacture, 
containing port, cherry, and Madeira wines, 
and with capacious bowls filled with punch. 
Small glaffes are then profufely diftributed to 
every one. | 

In England, the ladies leave table the mo- 
ment the toafts begin. The cuftom is not pre 
cifely the fame here ; they remain at leaft half 
an hour after, and juftly partake in the fefti- 
vity of a fcene, in which formality being laid 
afide, Scottifh franknefs and kindnefs have 
full room to difplay themfelves. It is cer- 
tain that the men are benefited by this in- 
tercoufe, and the ladies are nothing the lofers 
a its as 

At 
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At Mr: M‘Lean’s we drank in partictilar to 
each ofthe ladies prefent. | 

To the reft of the gueits, mentioning their 
names one by one. 

To the country. 

To hberty. 

To the happinefs of mankind : in general, 

To friendfhip. 

We, foreigners, drank more than once to 
our good friends the Highlanders; and the 
company anfwered in full chorus with drink- 
ing to our friends in France, and in a lower 
tone, with a glafs of mild Madeira, to our 
mittreffes. | | 

The ladies then left us for a little to pre- 
pare the tea. They returned in about half — 
an hour after ; and the fervants followed them 
with coffee, fmall tarts, butter, milk, and 
tea. Mufic, converfation; reading the news, 
though a little old by the time they reach 
this, and walking, when the weather permits, 
fill up the peg of the evening; and 
thus the time paffles quickly away. Butit - 
is fomewhat unpleafant to be obliged to take 
one’s feat at table again about ten o’clock, 
and remain until aiid: -night over a fupper 
nearly of the fame fare as the dinner, and in 
no lefs abundance. : 


Such 
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.. Such is the life which the richer claffes lead 
in a country, where there is not even a road, 
where not a tree is to be feen, the moun- 
tains being covered only with heath, where 
it rains for eight months of the-year, and 
where the fea is in a {tate of perpetual con- 
vulfion. 

The winter is cold only about two mñths 
in the Hebrides, and the fnow lies but a very 
little time on the ground, but, as tempefts and 
rains prevail during the greater part of the 
year, neither wheat nor rye can be brought 
to perfection in them. Barley and oats, 
however, thrive here, and are reaped in the 
month of Oétober, though it is neceflary to 
dry the grain in kilns to prevent it from 
fhooting, and to prepare it for being ground. 

The greateft part of the barley is fermented 
and diftilled, to procure a fpirituous liquor 
which forms their choice delight. It is called 
whiskey. Oatmeal is made into cakes for 
bread. | 

The ifle of Mull is not RP more than 
from twenty to twenty-two miles long, and 
fifteen or fixteen broad ; a mile is termed in 
the Hebrides /coc. There is nothing like a 
resular village in the whole ifland; the houfes 

being 
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being almoft always fcattered apart, both on 
_ the coaft and in the interior. They are con- 
ftruéted of irregular blocks of bafaltes ranced, 
without great attention to order, in walls of 
great net ; for materials of this kind 
are very plentiful, and always within reach of 
the builders. The height of the walls fearcely 
exceeds five feet, and that of the entrance js 
feldom above three feet. The more wealthy 
iflanders, adapt a door to it; but the greater 
part of the inhabitants are fatisfied to do with- | 
out any. ‘The roof is often covered. with 
thin pieces of ftone, which is again Jaid over 
with turfs. But thofe who can procure a 
fufficiency of wood for laths ufe a thatch of 
heath or oaten ftraw, faftened and kept down 
by long ropes of heath to prote& it from the 
impetuofity of the winds. 

The fire-place is always in the middle of 
the hut, and the fmoke efcapes by a hole in 
the roof, which isa little to one fide, that the 
rain may not extinguith the fire. The Efqui- 
smaux and Laplanders difplay much more art 
and induftry: in Pope themfelves with 
habitations. 

The iflanders of Mull go Soit bare-footed 
and bare-headed, without any regard to rain 

OF 
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‘or froft. The father of a family may fome- 
‘times have a Scottifh bonnet, and the mar- 
.ried women a head-dref of coarfe linen. But 
all-the young folks, both girls and boys, go 
-about ‘with their heads bare, and without 
fhoes or ftockings. It fhould be remembered 
that I am foeaking of the common clafs of 
people. 

_ Almoft all are fhepherds or fifhers. Each 
family has a {mall fpot on which they raife 
fome barley, oats, and potatoes; which lat- 
ter, with milk, forms their principal aliment. 
Thofe on the fea coaft, or by the fide of © 
lakes. fupply themfelves with fifth. They 
catch falmon, which they dry in the fmoak, 
and herrings, which they fell, and fometimes 
make into oil for their lamps. 

Thofe who are better informed, or of a 
more adventurous fpirit, enter into the Eng- 
lifh navy, and form robuft, fober failors, fa- 
miliarly acquainted with all the dangers of 
the fea. 

The population of the ifland is about Gi 
thoufand. 

Tt contains three par he nine regular built 
ftone houfes, and five {chools ; its abuts ees 
profefs the Prefbyterian religion. 

ie The 
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The women, in general, are fmall, ugly, . 
- and ill made; the natural confequence of 
toil, bad food, the want of fuitable clothing, 
and the inclemency of the climate., I faw. 
two or three who were a little better looked, . 
and whofe figure was even fomewhat agree~ 
able, but thefe belonged to families ina more 
comfortable condition. The fun being almoft.. 
always covered with clouds, or enveloped in. 
mitts, their skin would be very white, were 
it not difcoloured by the peat-fmoke, which, 
from the want of cores, continually fills 

their huts. ~ 3 
_ Notwithftanding the West of the cli- 
mate, I could never perceive that the cuftom 
of going bare-headed was injurious to the 
teeth. Both men and women have very 
fine fets, and are in general, efpecially the. 
men, very healthy. The diforders which. 
might be expected to arife from the frequent 
_rains of this climate, are mitigated by the ex- 
‘treme temperance of their life, exercife, and 
the purity of the air. Their only fuftenance 
confifts of milk, potatoes, fifh at certain 
times of the year, and oatmeal made into a 
bouillie or cakes. Their beverage is pure 
water; and a few glafsful’s of whiskey on 
_ their 
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their feftive days Da their fupreme 
 häppinefés 

On enquiring refpeting the age of their 
oldéft men, Mr. M*Lean of Torloisk affured 
me, that à man of his acquaintance who re« 
fided in the neighbourhood of Aros, had died 
about feven years before at the advanced 
age of one hundred and fixteen years, and 
that there were feveral living above eishty3 
among thofe, however, it fhould be te- 
marked, who were in commodious cifcums 
ffances, 

The horfes of the ifland are of a very di- 
minitive race; its black cattle are equally 
{mall, but very delicate when fattened; they 
ate generally exported to England, and they 
form one of the principal revenues of the ifle 
of Mull. There are alfo in it two kinds of 
fheép which I fhall foon defcribe, and a few 
goats ; but there are no hogs, and only a few 
fowls, owing to the difficulty of feeding 
them. At Aros, in a houfe by the water- 
fide, I faw fome geefe and ducks, and three 
turkies; but the heads of the latter were 
pale, and I doubt whether they will thrive 
theres * , 

The 


& 
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The higheft mountains produce deet, 
though few in numb:r, and of a fmaller fize 
than the common kind. Heath-cock, of the 
greater and leffer fpecies, are very plentiful 5 
thete are’ alfo fome wood-cocks; ‘but no 
hares. The only {mall bird which I faw- i 
by courfe through it was, the ortolan. 

The ifland is now denuded of trees, though: 
formerly it muft have been covered with them. 
This may be eafily feen by the turberies ; 
on digging which to a certain depth, it 
rarely ee that roots and ftumps of 
beech, pine, and birch are not met with. Itis 
my opinion that were the proprietors to give 
themfelves the trouble of planting evergreens 
and birches, they would fill thrive es In 
this opinion I am confirmed from a fimalt 


. thicket which I faw at Achnacregs, on the 


extremity of the ifle oppofite to that of Tor- 
loifk. — 

The level country and the mountains are in 
general covered with heath and fod. 

The tides rife to a great height in this 
part, and the fhores sBaand with eh wreck, 
which has for fome time back been burnt for 
its alkali, which fome of the merchants of 
Glafgow come to purchafe. But this ufeful 

object 
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object of induftry is exclufively engroffed by 
the dards; or afew wealthy perfons. : Thé 
fea wreck, “when frefh, is uted with fuccef 
as a manure: : gt 
There are yearly exported Éaink Mull about 
fifteen hundred’ head of black cattle; but, _ 
from their {mall fize, they bring only abouf 
three pounds fterling each. 


OF THE SHEEP OF SCOTLAND, PARTICULARLY 
- THOSE OF THE ISLE OF MULL. 


I: fhall heré give an aëcount, in 4s few 
words as poffible, of the information which 
the beft local opportunities enabled me to 
procure upon this fubjeét, with the intention 
of being ufeful to thofe, who occupy them- 
felves with this great branch of national 
economy. | 
In the mountains of Scotland, and the He- 
brides, there are only two kinds of fheep ; 
the original race of the country, and a kind 
which has been introduced from England, 
and which is accordingly called Englofh fheeps 
. The wool of the former, or Scottith fheep, 
is much fuperior to that of the Englifh fheep, 
and even approaches the RSR wool in fine- 
nefs 
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wefs. But many people prefer the Englifh 
kind becaufe they yield a fleece double that of 
the Scottith race, are fatter and fuller of fleth. 
They accordingly fell dt. a mm) ieee 
| price. 


An Englifh fheep, in good condition, fells 
upon the fpot, for half a guinea and often © 


twelve thillings ; whilft a Scottifh one feldom 
brings above fix or feven fhillings. 

The wool is fold here by a “weight of 
twenty-four pounds, denominated a ftone; 
this quantity is genérally valued at from fix 
‘to feven fhillings. The pound contains fix- 

teen ounces. ; : 

The flocks of fheep range the mountains 
or valleys, both night and des fammer and 
winter, without any fhelter ; vet the extreme 
wetnefs of the climate does not feem to do 
them the leaft injury, | 

They never have any fodder during the 
winter, not even when there is fnow ; but it 
fhould be obferved, that, in thefe ifles, though 
in fo northern a latitude, the fnow does not 
continue long on the ground. By a very 
rare occurrence, in the winter of 1783, it re- 
mained upon it about two months; during 
which time, the fheep fed upon the tops of a 
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tall kimd of broom: which remained above 
the fnow. The poor animals, however, 
fuffered feverely during that winter, and 
became wery meagre. But a much greater 
number of them died from accident, than 
from want or difeafe; and on the reappear- 
aace of the grafs they recruited very faft, and 
fattened as ufual. | 

The rams are carefully feparated from the 
ewes in the month of September, and are not 
admitted among them again till the twentieth 
of November, “that the Siac: may be yeaned 
only in the beftfeafon. 

The ewe brings forth and takes care of 
her lamb without any affifiance. The fhep- 
herd, who, from time to time, vifits his nu- 
merous flocks, to prevent them from ftraying 
too far, or endangering themfelves amidit the 
‘rocky precipices, takes the number of the 
young lambs, who foon run after their dams 
and crop the new fprung herb. j 

In the third month after parturition the 
lambs are taken away from their mothers, 
being then {trong enough to do without them, 
and are formed into flocks which are put into 
feparate enclofures, under the care of a 
keeper, : £851 
: When 
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: Whènthepaftüre grounds are contiguousand ° 
ef great extent,one man and two dogsare fufs 


ficient to kéep fifteen hundred fheep. But 
when the paftures are of inconfiderable ex- 
tent, and it is neceflary that they fhould feed 
more regularly, a keeper and two dogs are 
requifite for every eight hundred. 

Nineteen or twenty rams are fufficient for 
eight hundred ewes. The keeper repairs 
every évening to a cottage in the form of a 
dément, erected in the midft of the 
pafture ride | 

The éiity diforders to which the fheep are 
fabjeét here, are the pleurify, which happens 
but feldom, and the ftaggers, which turns 
their heads to one fide, and: always ends. in 
their death. This difeafe is unfortunately 
very frequent, and often attacks thofe which 

appear to be the moft healthy * | 

| + The 

* This doit i is the fame as that known in Tufeany 
by the name of Pazzia The animals affected with it, and 
which are calledin France moutons lourds, moutons imbceillesy 
waddle in their walk. Abbe Fontana, in a letter upon 
this fubject addrefled to M. Darcet, and inferted in the 
Journal de phyfique, tom. i. page 227, 1784, fays, “itis 
€ very remarkable that the fheep attacked by it, generally 
& fall on one fide, and that the veficle, which occafions it 


“is found to be in the lobe of the brain oppolite to the 
_ “ide on which they fall. This obfervation holds good 
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\ 


The Hebridians never give any Gale to theit 
fheep ; they are not es ignorant of its 
good effect; but their flocks Te very nu- 
merous, and the falt, from government duties 
and carriage, extremely dear, the expence 
would be too great for their abilities. Were 
it not for this hindrance, the inhabitants would 
undoubtedly ufsit for the fleecy race ; forthey 
are very fenfible that the cows and oxen, 
who feed upon the herbs wafhed by the fea, 
thrive well, become plump, and have a fleek 
fkin. 

Here I ought to mention a cuftom ufed in 
feveral parts of the north of Scotland, parti- 
cularly in the lower diftricts, though it is not 
practifed in the Hebrides or more inland parts 
of the Highlands, I mean that of {mearing 


their fheep with tar. 


6 in all cafes ; and the animals conftantly fall on the fanie 
€ fide.”” The celebrated phyfician of Tufcany, from feveral 
microfcopic experiments on the liquor contained in thefe 
veficles or idatides in the brain of fheep, concludes, that 
, € the particles, which are feen floating in that liquor, are 

€ yeql cnimalcules.’ This new and fingular difcovery, 
fays that learned philofopber, ‘* may throw light on fome 
& difordérs of the human brain, and even on infanity; fince 
& veficles as large as a pea, and fometimes larger, have been 
< found in the brains of perfons who have died of that ma- 
& Jady, which is fo terrible and humiliating to human va- 


“ nity,” page 231 of the fame paper. 
The 
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The owners of the numerous flocks of 
thefe diftriéts, where the winter is far fe- 
verer than in the Hebrides, entertain an 
opinion that the intenfe cold makes the fheep 
fcabby ; and as a fecurity againft this, they 
make ufe of the following prefervative : 

‘In the month of Naweinber each fhepherd 
takes two barrels of tar and one barrel of 
butter; or a greater quantity of each, ac- 
cording to the number of the flock, but ak 
“ways in the proportion of two-thirds of tar 
to one-third of butter. Thefe two. fub- 
{tances are then boiled or melted together ; 
and after being completely mixed and per- 
mitted to cool, each fheep is tied up by the 
feet, ftretched on a hurdle, and rubbed over 
with the compofition. This operation is 
performed by feparating the wool into thin 
flakes that the tar may be applied to the 
skin with as little injury as poflible to the 
fleece. | 

According to the opinion ‘os the fheep- 
farmers of the country, two advantages refult 
from this practice. , The firft is, the preferv- 
ing of the cattle in a ftate of health; the 
fecond, that of making them yield a greater 
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quantity of wool. The moft wealthy fheep< 
farmers, whom I had an opportunity of con- 
fulting upon the fubjet, affured me, that the 
fleece was certainly more abundant when the 
fheep were tarred; but they, at the fame time 
ftated, that it fells for nearly one-half lef 
than unfmeared wool, being rendered a great 
deal heavier than its real weight, by the dirt 
which adheres to the tar. The operation by: 
which the tar may be taken off, confifts in 
foaking the fleece after it is fhorn im warm- 
water, into which butter has been melted. 
But this procefs muft be expenfive; and the 
wool never reaches the quality of its naturak 
Hate. | 

Five thoufand fheep require twenty barrels 
of tar, and one-third that quantity of butter. 
‘This expence appears at firft much more con- 
fiderable than it really is ; for, on dividing it 
among five thoufand, it does not amount 
to five fols a-head. Befdes, this compofi- 
tion of butter and tar gives the fheep a 
fort of artificial fat, which fupplies what the 
rigour of the climate deprives them of; and 
if it tends to keep thefe uféful animals in 
better health, and alfo to éncreafe the quan- 
“tity 
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tity of their wool, however ndiculous, ex- 
penfive or difficult to thote unaccutte med to. 
it, the practice may at firft appear, it is yet, 
per haps, wor thy ef profound attention anc 
examination on the part of thofe who are par 
ticularly interefted in this important branch 
of ecanemy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Departure from Torloifk.—Stay at Aros. —Vifit to 
two worthy Farmérs aud Brothers, the Stuarts of 
Aros.—ÆExcurfion to the Mountain of Benmore, the 
bigheft in the Ile of Mull.—Stop at Mr. Camp- 
bals, of Knock.—His agricultural Operations.— 
Curious Lavas,— Departure from Aros for re 
Cregs. 


a 


] WAS treated with fuch engaging marks 
of politene: s and affetion by Mr. md ean 
and all his family, as well as by his vifitors, 
that it was im pow ble for me to leave them 
without feeling a fentiment of gratitude and 
regret. .I fhould be happy to prove to them 
that they will never fade from my r mem, 
brance. This refpettable philofopher ki indly 
_accompanied us for feveral miles on our res 
turn. ’ 
During my ftay at Mr. L‘Lean’s I took a 
_: furvey of the volcanic hills in his vicinity, 
and directed my refearches to the right and 
left of his houfe, along a tract of coaft which 
| he "waves have wathed into naked precipices 
ho ; capable 
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capable of affording a complete view of the 
{tructure of fubftances formerly acted upon 
by fubterraneous fire. I fhall give a defcrip- 
tion of them in the chapter appropriated to 
the mineralogy of the ifle of Mull. 

We fet off, mounted upon little half-wild 
horfes, and on the fame day reached Aros. 
Here we remained the whole of next day in 
a very uncomfortable lodging, where we 
found only fome barley meal, which was 
made into pottage for-us with milk, a little | 
fmoke-drie! falmon, and a few fheep-trotters s 
_ no wine nor beer; but whifky, which fcalded _ 
our mouths, and, to crown all, our beds were 
of the very worft kind. Our hoft, however, 
was a good fort of thon, ant ufed every pof- 
fible exertion for our accommodation. With 
this we expreffed ourfelves fatisfied for the 
prefent ; and he promifed to procure us fome 
frefh fifh by the next morning. 

Of thete, two of my companions were © 
left to enjoy the benefit, for I had determined 
myfelf to fet out with the firft dawn to vifit 
the high mountain of Benmore, and William 
Thornton, who now felt an increafed ardour _ 
for the purfuits of Natural Hiftory, 1 

to accompany me. 3 
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There are not much more than three miles 
from Aros to Knock, along a pretty .cood! 
road, which here and there prefents fome pic- 
turefque landfcapes, of am appearance, how- 
ever, fomewhat wild. | 

_ On a meadow in the bottom of a narrow 
valley, wafhed by the fea, we obferved one 
ef thofe columns: called Cazrns, of which, 
from the ground being overflowed at the 
time, I was unable to procure the dimenfens. 
‘But as near as I could judge by the eye, it. 
might be about fourteen or ffteem feet im 
height, and feemed to confift of grit ftone. 
There is certainly fomething aftonifhing in 
the frequency of thefe ancient monuments 
through the Hebrides and the main land of 
Scotland. Popular tradition traces every one 

of them back to the time of Offian, which is 

merely to fay, that their origin has been — 

in the lapfe of ages. 

The houfe ne Mr. Camphbel, of Knock, is. 
very agreeably fituated at the foot of a high 
mountain, and not far from an armof the 
fea, very plentiful in ffh. Mr. Campbel was 

ee this time to uate but the miftrefs | 
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| We requefted that fhe would procure us a 
guide to direét our way to the top of Ben- 
more ; but her fon, a youth of feventeen or 
eighteen years old, offered to accompany us 
birefale: This young man, who had a very 
agreeable figure, and was drefled in the He- 
bridian ftile, immediately prefented us with 
fowling-pieces, faying, that he had excellent 
dogs, and that we fhould certainly find fome 
black-cocks ; for he had no conception that we 
could with to climb fo rugged a mountain, 
for any other purpofe chine ‘the pleafures of 
the chace, which he paffionately loved him- 
felf. He was, therefore, much furprifed 
when I took out my hammers, and told him, 
that I had come to examine the ftones of the 
place. On receiving that information, he 
fhewed us immenfe heaps of them which had 
been taken of a confiderable traét which his 
father had cleared ‘n the midft of fome lavas. 
All thefe ftones, broken into fmall lumps, 
were afterwards ufed to form enclofures to a 
piece of ground which required much labour, 
time and expence, to reclaim. A larger col- 
lection of lavas is feldom met with than 
_ this prefented, I fhall prefently mention its 
particulars, | oe 
cal AS 4 
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As we intended to return to Aros in the - 
evening, we loft no time in beginning te | 
{cale the fteep fides of Benmore. In my tra- 
vels among the high Alps I never experienced 
fo much difficulty as in this afcent. An al- 
moft impenetrable heath, growing upon a 
marfhy foil, covers the bafis, the middle and 
the fummit of the mountain, which rifés ia 
the fhape of a fugar loaf. It 1s impoffible to. 
make any progrefs, but by following the fmal} 
_ gullies which the waters have worn, arid walk- 
‘ing inthe very midft of the flender ftreams, | 
which occupy. the bottom of thefe fteep and 
narrow paths. The black and bufhy heath 
{preads its gloomy veil over thofe ftones, which 
might intereft and repay the fatigues of the 
naturalift. Not a fingle plant, nor fo much 
as a tuft of mofs is to be feen, ev ry thing is 
here fmothered by its deftructive progrefs. 

The ftones which the moft confiderable 
gullies have uncovered, and thofe which have 
been broken off by froft, are all volcanic. But 
they prefent no variety; all of them are : 
whitifh-grey lavas, flightly maculated with 
zeolite. | | 

We had reached to a confiderable height, 
when, wearied with feeing only the fame 

lavas, 
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lavas, and meeting with no other plant than 
| the toilfome heabhy whence ftarted from time 
to time fome black-cocks, which young Camp- 
bel brought to the ground with great dexe 
 terity, 1 refolved to go no farther. But Wil- 
liam Thornton braving every difficulty and de- 
firous to gain the higheft {ummit, proceeded 
onward. The ftones which he brought down 
with him afforded ‘no variety. Upon the 
whole, the mountain of Benmore, notwith- 
ftanding its height, and a kind of refemblance 
which it hasat a diftance to mount Vefuvius, 
does not repay the trouble of afcending it. We 
gladly returned therefore to reft ourfelves at 
Knock, where the lavas being much more 
interefting, I madea ae of fome {pe- 
cimens. We then took leave of young Camp-. 
bel and his mother, notwithftanding their | 
prefling folicitations to ftop, and proceeded 
for Aros, where we were expected, 

It was determined that we fhould fet off for 
Achnacregs at ten next morning. ‘This was 
_a diftance of eighteen or twenty miles, which 
we willingly performed by land, as we fhould 
thus have an opportunity of examining that 
partof the ifland, andat the fametimeavoid the 
navigation of the tempeftuous found of Mull ; 

| for 
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for from Achnacregs we could next morning 
eafily reach Oban to breakfaft 

We left Aros at the appoirited hour; but 
firft had the pleafure of breakfafting, by in: 
vitation, with the Mefirs. Stuarts of Aros: : 
-\Thefe two gentlemen, who are brothers; 
octupy a commodious habitation on a’ {mall 
hill, which they have brought into cultivation, 
and rendered produdtive of pafturage, barley, 
oats, and potatoes. In that modeft afylum, 
free from care and difturbance, they pafs | 
away their days with a happinefs which am: 

bition has never taîted. Two intelligent and 

_induftrious fifters partake with them in the 
management of their houfehold affairs. Here 
they enjoy all the gentle delight of rural lifes 
I fincerely with that they only lived under a 
more favourable fky, and on a foil capable of 
exercifing their agricultural tafte and talents 
to more advantage. 

We took leave of them at ten in the morn- 
ing of the 29th of November. 

A few miles from Aros, near the water- 
fide, we obferved the ruins of a catholic 
chapel, where are fill vifible a gothic baffo- 
relievo in freeftone, reprefenting the Virgin 
Mary between two feraphims, and a large 

graves 
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ærave-ftone which exhibits the effigy of a. 
warrior in complete armour, that: is, with 
… helmet, bracelet, cuifhes, buckler, and fword. 
One of our guides told us, that it was the 
_ figure of a hero of theclanof M‘Lean. Bes 
ide this fepulchral relic, we obferved another 
reprefenting alfo in relievo, a woman of tall 
_ftature, drefled in the gothic ftyle of the an- 
cient ladies of France. The name of the 
place where we difcovered thefe ruins is - 
chayle. | ; 

- Thence we continued our courfe along 2 
way, which might be called rather a baths 
than a road, to Lenigorn, Ardmitrail, and 
Corinahiniyfh. It mult not be fuppofed that 
ail thefe names indicate villages, or even 
hamlets. Alas! they are applied only to 
fome huts, fcattered at diftant intervals amidft 
thefe difmal deferts. 

Every thing along this road is role ; 
but the compaét homogeneous grey-coloured 
lavas which it prefents, are not very intereft- _ 
ing. They are befides fo thickly covered with 
_ mofs or lichens, that it’ is neceflary to break 
— before they can be diftinguifhed. 

In the vicinity of Rob however, I 
found fome hard compact lava, difpofed in _ 

flabs, 
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flabs, which gave me confiderable pleafure. 
This lava was of a white kind; and at firft 
fight might be taken for a fine limeftone of 
that colour. But on a more attentive exa- 
mination, its vitreous appearance proves be- 
yond doubt that it is merely a bafaltic lava 
bleached by its contiguity to fome crater, or 
by remaining long in a fluid impregnated 
with fome acid. It is remarkable that thefe 
lavas have preferved their magnetic property. 
I collected fome fpecimens to compare them 
with fome of the fame kind which I found 
on Mount Mezinc, in Vivarais, and to thofe 
of the extiné& volcanos in the environs’ of 
Padua, and of the Euganean mountains. 

From Ledkirk we pafled on to Garmony, 
and thence to Scallafdel, leaving the little 
fort of Duard on our left. On a green rifing 
ground, near Scallafdel, we faw a druidical 
circle, formed of very large pieces of rough 
granite. We {topped for a moment to 
examine this altar or temple ; but quitted it 
haftily and with indignation, on reflecting 
that here the cruel priefts, of a fill more cruel 
religion, had, perhaps, facrificed fome Iphi- 
genia, thrown by a tempeft upon this new 
‘Taurica. | | 


We 
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We arrived in thé evening at Achnacregs: 
This is the name of a fall creek, sake’ 
there is only one houfe, wretched and finoky, 
SOF two ftories however, and with chimnies, 

From its firft appearance, it was difficult to 

know whether it was a farm-houfe or an inns 
we found that it was both the one and the 
other. The arm of the fea which feparates | 
this part of the ifle of Mull from Oban, the 
oppoñte point of the main land of Scotland, 
being of inconfiderable breadth, the paflage 
‘is eh frequented for the tranfportation of 
cattle; and this houfe affords fhelter to thofe 
who are driven in by bad weather, or who 
come to the ifland on commercial purfuits. 
Our entertainment here was-in the ftyle of 
Hebridian frugality’; but, our landlord was a: | 
good fort of man, Very inquifitive after news, 
fomewhat of an antiquary, and had as much 
veneration for Fingal and Oth lan, as the Jews’ 
have for Mofes. | a 

A heavy rain detained us within doors 
the whole of next day ; I employed the time, 
therefore, in ticketing any fpecimens, and ar- 
ranging my journal. | | 

_ On the fucceeding day, the rain was not fo 
thick and frequent, but the fea was very 
boifterous. We made fome excurfions in 
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fourteen years. The wind was variable, and. 
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the vicinity ; and about half a mile from our 
dodging obferved a bank of lime-ftone ad- 
joining a bed of free-ftone, and both of them 
inclofed in a current of lava. 

At a fhort diftance from this bank, we 
came to a large rough column of free- 
ftone, tying flat on the ground, and broken 
in the middie. On meafuring, 1 found it to 


be twenty-one fect long. Our hoft, who 


accompanied us at this time, did not fail. to 

excite our admiration of this ancient monu- 

ment. “ Never was there a perfon, except 

“ Offian,” faidhe, *‘ whecould move thisenor-. 
€ mous ftone. The operation of time, or per- 

“< haps an earthquake has overthrown it, and 

<< now there is not one in the ifland who can 

“ fet it up again.” 

It rained all the morning of the following 
day; but towards the evening it became fair 
for a little. Count Andreani, who began to. be 
weary of fo difmai a folitude, and fo bad a 
lodging, relolved to take advantage of this 
fhort interval, to crofs over to Oban, 
where he thould wait our arrival. The only 
veflel which the place afforded, was a fmall 
tkiff, very badly equipped, and rowed by two 
boys, of whom the eldeft.was not more than 


the 
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the fea not very fmooth. In vain, however, 
did I reprefent to him that it were better to 
wait till the next morning ; nothing could 
prevail on him to ftop., He fet off in the 
kif, with his two fervants, at half paft four, 
telling us, that he fhould fleep in a good bed, 
and eat a better fupper than we, at the houfe 
of the brothers Stevenfons, of Oban, where he | 


‘expected to arrive by feven the fame evening. 


 Lefs advénturous, though perhaps more 
prudent, than ~ Andreani, I perfuaded Wil- 


{iam Thornton to remain with me at Achna- 


cregs, till the fea became more moderate. 
After withing our friend a good paflage, and 
looking after him as far as we could fee him, 
we flowly returned to our wretchéd and dreary 
habitation. I wrote till eight; we then fup= 
ped, and I went to bed at ten. 

The wind by this time increafed to a vio- 


lent gale, accompanied with a creat deal of 


rain; but I was nowife anxious re{pecting the 
fituation of my companion, whom I imagined 

fafe in Oban long before. | 
I had fcarcely fhut my eyes, however; 
when. a loud noife awaked me. Lhearda rap- 
ping and calling at the door ; I rofe, and atter 
informing the people of the houfe, who went . 
and opencd it, -we faw our poor friend An- 
H 2 dreattt 
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dreani enter with his attendants, ascompletely 
drenched, as if they had, been repeatedly 
plunged under water. They were overtaken 
by a ftorm, when half way over, and though 
feveral times driven near to Oban, they were 
unable to make the harbour. ‘The night was 
fo dark, that it was almoft impoflible to know 
where they were, and it was not without en- 
countering the greateft dangers, and in a 
manner by mere chance, that they regained 
the little haven of Achnacregss 

They were numbed with cold; our firft 
care, therefore, wasto warm them. A large 
fire was lighted, rum and tea were given thers 
to drink, and every poflible means were taken 
to recover them. Count Andreani was him- | 
felf the firft to laugh -at his adventure; but 
his two fervants, who had never before tra- 
velled beyond the fertile and fmiling fields of 
Italy, and who, therefore, felt fomewhat auk- 
ward in their prefent fituation, were not fo 
merrily difpofed. They were fo deeply im- 
prefled with the dangers and frightful ap- 
pearance of a ftormy ce amidft the darknefs 
of night, that, returning a thoufand : 
to the Blefled Virgin, vite had hear ‘their in= 
vocation and brought i iin to land, they 
raifed their hands to hea en, and “ae 
cy 
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they would never again leave the ifland, 


barren asit was. ‘* We fhould prefer,” {aid 


they, “to crop the herbs in this place, to 
‘ expofing ourlelves, a cond time, to the 
‘ fury of that abominable fea.” They then 
muttered their difpleafure at their mafter’s 
:mprudence and folly, in coming to vifit the 


“noft deteftable country in the world. Their 


santomimic geftures, the expreffion of their 
countenances, and the ferious tone of their 


_amentations, entertained me with a fcene” 


cruly comic, 


Repofe during the remaining se of the 


night, and the appearance of a fine morning, 
partly effaced the impreffions of the preceding 
evening. The fea, however, was: not yet 


navigable; and the beft means of diffipating 
- tedium was to slp shia to ACHE € em 


ployment. 
At fun-rife, therefor e, I made one of thofe 
excurfions from which there is always de- 


rived fome benefit, either for inftruétion or 
health, and in which I always find my ad- 


vantage, in whatever country I may travel. 


, A v ick rock, perfectly perpendicular, 
and alr pat forced itfelf upon my 
attention, ever fince my arrival at Achna- 


H3 cregs, 


~~ 
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cregs.. I conjectured that it might be a baz 
faltic colonade, and I wifhed to afcertain the 
truth of this conjecture. After walking avout 
a mile and a quarter, I arrived at the foot of 
one of the moft aftonifhing productions of 
volcanic combuftion that I ever had an op- 
portunity of obferving. | 
It prefented the appearance of an ancient 
circus, formed of natural walls of bafaltes, 
rifling perpendicula ily with fo regula; a con- 
ftruétion, that at firft view, the {pectator 
cannot avoid thinking it to be the produétion 
of human induftry and art. But the utmoft 
ftretch of human force, heightened by all the. 
aid. of the mechanic powers, could never 
have been capable of elevating fuch enormous 
maffes.-. The whole muft be regarded as:the 
effect of a vaft combuftion, which, inftead of 
 deftroying, has here produced appearances 
analogous to thofe of a creative power, 

This grand natu; ral monument excited a 
juft admiration and even enthufiafm i in my. 
mind. I fpent two hours in viewing, ftudying, 
and obferving it over again in different points 
of view, and I was dt unwearied of gazing 
upon it. Iwent in queft of my companions, 
who were tranfported with no lefs admira- 
tion than myfelf at the fig t of thefe vaft 
bafaltic 
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|  bafaltic walls, ftanding alone, and rifing in a. 
beld and ede geste shay fabrick around à cir- 
cular fpace, which prefented an arena. that 
would have been well adapted to the games of 
the ancients. _ 

It is no lef remarkable, that the acceflory 
parts of this fingular production of fubter- 
raneous fire feem to have been placed in thé 
vicinity, as if with the defign of furnithirig a 
key to the problem of its formation. 

EF meafured, with the moft icrupulous at- 
tention, the height and thicknefs of the walls, 
and the mate of the circular enclofure. 

On the 6th day, I vifited it once more: 
In the afternoon of that day, the weather be- 
ginning to affume a more {cttled appearance, » 
Count Andreani faid, that he was refolved to. 
try his fortune a fecond time, and that he 
fhould fet off at four o’clock ; which he ac- 
cordingly did. The wind was at this time 
favourable, and as the fkiff could not carry 
us all, we fuffered him to proceed, promifing, 
that we fhould f{peedily follow him. 

_ He fent back’ the boat, during the night, 
witha fupply of eatables, for our cheer had 
been but very poor and f{eanty for fome days 
before, having exhaufted almoft the wholé 
ftock of Achnacregs. . 
ao | "HA This 
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This fupply was extremely ufeful, as the 
ftorm returned by the next morning, and the 
{ea ran too high for us to truft ourfelves upon 
it in fo frail a vehicle. I employed the time 
in new excurfions, and in arranging my notes, 
particularly thofe which related to the mine- 
ralogical hiftory of the ifle of Mull. Thefe 
‘J have thrown into a feparate fection, that 
fuch of my readers as are interefted in that 
fcience may find the objets which refer to 
it, united under one head, and that thofe to 
whom the fubjeét may be indifferent or tire- 
fome, may eafily pafs it over. It may not be 
improper to mention a fecond time, that this 
is my ordinary mode of proceeding. 

At length, on the evening of the 6th of 
Oétober, which was the eighth of our con- 
finement, a bark having come in to Ach- 
‘macregs with a cargo of beeves, which was 
to return on the morrow, we refolved to em-~ 
brace the opportunity of a paffage in her ; we 
accordingly embarked at fix next morning, 
not for Oban, but for the ifle of Kerrera, 
where we landed at eight. We walked along 
the ifle, which is very fmall, and at its ex- 
tremity found a boat, which conveyed us in 
lefs than one hour to Oban, where our friend 
_ Andreani moft impatientlyexpected our arrival. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VII. 
UN paral Hiftory of the [land of Mull. 


Tus ifland, which is one of the largeft 
of the Hebrides, is not more than from 
twenty to twenty-two miles in length, and 
fifteen or fixteen in breadth; but being of a 
very irregular form, it may be ftated at eighty 
miles in circumference at leaft. 

- T fhall proceed to defcribe the parts which 
I vifited, in the order of my journey. Thofe 
who would with to explore the ifland in the 
fame purfuit, by difembarking at Achnacregs, _ 
coming back to Aros, and travelling alone the 
left bank of the found of Mull, will trace my 
‘itinerary by commencing where I finifh- 

ed it. | 


AROS. 
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AROS. 
À ROAD FROM AROS TO TORLOISE, 
Columns of Bafaltes. Leaves, conipact, black, BIER 
reddifh, intermixed with Glabules of white Zeclire. 


Blocks of rounded Granite om she Summit of fome 
balaltic Mountaiss. 


TRE ancient caftle of Aros, once thé refi- 
dence of the famous M‘Donald of the Hles, 
now prefents nothing more than a ruin. Hs 
remains ftand on a fmall.colonade of bafaltes 
by the brink of the fea, and on the right fide 
of the entrance of the {mall bay of Aros. 

_ The river of Aros, which might with more: 
propriety be called as a pretty large brook, 
takes its rife from a marfhy tract, about the 
middle of the ifland. From its fource to its 
mouth it runs on a compact lava, which Va 
ries in colour from a deep black to grey and 
réddifh. This lava is in general durable and 
compact; fome beds of it, however, are 
found of a gravelly ard friable texture. 

Thefe compact lavas contain, in general, {a 
ereat a quantity of knobs of white zeolite, 
that this laft matter may be faid to form nearly 
one-third of the weight of the lava. | 

The zeolite is found here in a globular 
form, and : in gencral about the ee of 2 

pea. 
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pea,- Some or the globules are data but 
they are more fr equently cryftalized in a con- 
fufed manner, and without any determinate 
form. I found nothing of this kind fuffi- 
ciently interefting for the cabinet of the na- 
turalift, from Aros to Torlois sk. The reafon 
was obvious. Every. thing was {0 covered 
with mofs, lichens and beer that I was forced 
to confine my refearches to the bed of the 
{mall river, and to fome gullies conneéted 
with it, where the rock was fomewhat ex- 
pofed. ra 
As we drew near to Torloisk,. at the dit 
tance of about three miles from the caftle, we 
came to fome mountains entirely volcanic, 
and at leaft two hundred and fifty toifes high. 
It excited my aftonifhment as I paffed along 
their fummit to obferve fome large blocks of 
granite, rolled and partly rounded, detached 
from each other, and reftine on the volcanic 
matter, to which, however, they do not adhere, 
having been evidently tranfported hither by 
the effect of fome convulfion. For adventi- 
tious bodies of that kind, and of fo great 
bulk, found on mountains and in an ifland 


where there is no folid rock of granite, muft | 


have been depofited here by fome very power- 
ful revolution, 


Thele , 


* 
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Thefe lumps of granite may have been 
ejected from granitic quarries, which perhaps 
_exifted at great depths under thefe ancient 

volcanos, iy the explofions which took place 
at the epoch when extenfive combuftions de- 
vaftated thefe countries, and formed groups of 
iflands which appear to have the fame origin. 
It is befides within:the verge of poffibility, 
that thofe parts of the mountains where they 
are now found, were not at that period ele- 
vated fummits, but rather formed part of the 
bottom of the fea ; and that thefe granitic blocks 
were rolled from a diftance by the currents. 
It is poffible, that circumftances of fub- 
terraneous explofion, equally terrible with 
thofe which formed the ifle of Santorini, in 
the Archipelago, or Montenove, in Italy, 
‘may have raifed up the bottom of the fea into 
volcanic peaks; or, if it fhould appear more 
plaufible to fome, we may refer to a period 
when mountains ftill higher were entirely 
covered with the fea; a fact, which cannot 
be doubted, fince marine bodies are found 
in great abundance in beds of lime-ftone or 
clay, fituated on the Alps or Apennines, at a 
height re orfourtimes greater, But thefub- 
ject wouldrequir eilluftrations,whichthe nature 
of this work does not permit me to enter into. 


TOR- 
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TORLOISK. 
à. 

: - ys à 1 gs * 

Black Bafaltes, with and without Zeolite; altered 
Lava, which has loft its Hardnefs and its Colour ; 
Bafaltes calcined on the Surface of a Blood-red 
Colour, and having the Appearance of a der 
Bole. 


Ar alittle diftance from Mr. M‘Lean’s 
houfe, near the road leading to the fea on the 
fide of Kilnynen, is an extent of rugged fteep 
rocks bounding the coaff, Re are beat 
upon by the waves and by frequent rains. 
They are eafily obferved along the whole of 
. that part of the coaft, being entirely bare. __ 
This craggy trac ee extends as far as 
| Loch-mart, is compoted ot different currents 
of bafaltic lava, of a deep black colour. Se- 
veral of thefe {treams are formed of irregular 
maffes, others of tables, and fome fae a{- 
fumed a prifmatic form. Here I found fome . 
pretty large fpecimens of fine zeolite, feveral 
of which were cryftallized into cubes, fome 
had the appearance of diverging rays, and 
others were a little calcedonious. They are: 
in general very white, bot there. ave fome 

| which 
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which have become fallow from the deco: 
pofition of thew iron, and féveral alfo have a 
a light greenifh tint. They are moft fre- 
quently feen in large lumps buried in the lava: 
but thofe which have adopted the cubical 
form, are often found in the fiffures which 
feparate the different ftreams of lava. 

The traveller fhould not omit vifiting on 
the oppofite quartér, that is, towards the path 
on his left as he proceeds from Mr. M‘Lean’s 
houfe to the fhore, a quarry, out of which all 
the ftones of his buildings have been' taken. 
Here there are found feveral lavas which are 
‘worthy of attention. They may be obferved 
with the fame facility as the preceding; the 
interior of the volcanic eminence being com- 
pletely expofed to view ws digging away the 
ftones. 

The üpper beds of the quarry are formed 
of a black hard compact lava, containing fome . 
globules of white zeolite. 

Thofe immediately below, having been 
probably a&ted upon by the fulphurous acid, 
have loft a part of their colour and their hard- 
nefs. : They are grey, whitifh, and’ moft fre- 
quently of the colour’of iron ruft. The zeo- 
lite which is found buried in it, has preferved 

: its 
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zs forms and chymical properties, but has not- 


withftanding aflumed various tints, 
Other beds, ftill lower, have fuftained a 


wore confiderable and different kind of alter 


ation; they are of a bright. red, and contain, 
as well as the lavas over them, fome globules 
of zeolite, unaltered with refpect to their 
principles, but fofter and a little coloured, 
The lava itfelf has loft its hardnefs. 

The lavas. of this quarry, though of the 
fame texture and compofition, have under-. 
zone different modifications, as well from the : 
exhalations which rife from this burnt foil, 
as from the aétion and effe@s of long conti- 
nued fire. | 

The different craters afford a conftant and: 
remarkable example of the active operation. 
of the vapours, not only on the colours, but 
alfo on the grain and hardnefs.of the lavas 
which they decompofe, and form into new 
combinations of gypfum, iron, allum, ful- 
phur, &c. I have proofs, likewife, that the 
long continued application of fire, will, in 
certain circumftances, transform the hardeft 
and blackeft lavas, bafaltes for example, into 
a ftate of red calx, if I may ufe that expret- 
fion. | 


Thefe 
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Thefe fuperficially calcined lavas in lofing 
their firft colour, lofe alfo the elements of 
their hardnefs; and there are circumftances 
in which they become foft and foapy to the 
touch like fat clays. I have defcribed a va- 
riety of this kind in my Mineralogy of Vol- 
canos, page 395, No. 10. 

It is, therefore, of effential importance to 
 diftinguifh accurately the two kinds of alter- 
ation which I have mentioned, and of which 
the one is owing to the action of acids, and 
the other to that of long applied heat. Thus 
the black lavas which compofe the firft beds 
of the volcanic quarry of Torloisk are nowife 
_ altered. Thofe which fucceed them, and 
which are grey and whitifh, feem to have 
been difcoloured and altered by acid vapours ; 
—whilft the deepeft ftrata, in which the lava 
is of a blood-red colour and friable texture, 
appear to derive that modification folely. 
from the long continued action of fire, and a. 
real calcination of the furface. In this cafe. 
the fire has not been fufficiently violent to 
change the lava into a vitreous fubftance ; but 
its prolonged operation has difunited its parts, 
and rufted and oxidified its ferruginous par- 
ticles, which have changed to a red colour, 
like that of the calx of lead, which a very 

violent 
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Violent and long applied heat, converts into 
the.moft beautiful minium. The globular 


= zeolite which is found in the upper as 


well lower ftrata of the quarry of Tor- 
loisk, that is, in the black, grey or whitifh 
lavas, is the fame. It is the fame alfo in 
the deepeft beds, where the lava is more al. 
tered and has become red. This zeolite 
differs from that of the other beds only in. 
being a little fofter ; but the difference is not 
very trcleRctible. 

What has happened here as to the zeolites, 
has taken place alfo with refpe& to pointed 
{chorl in a lava of Chenavarz in Vivarais. 
The black fchorl remains almoft untouched 


_- in the midft of a lava altered and turned to a 


red colour by the continued aétion of a ftrong 
fire, but which has not been able to vitrify 
if. 

I have 


* The following is the paflage of the Mineralogy of Val- 
canos:— Argillaceous bafaltes of a blood red, with fpecks 
_ of black fchorl in the moft excellent prefervation, 

“ though the lava itfelf is changed completely into an 
© argillaceous matter foft and foapy.”-—Adineralozy of Pole 
. anos, page 395, No. 10, in 8vo. Paris, 1754. 
I ought to add here, that in faying, that the lava had 
fs, changed into an argillaceous matter, I did not mean that 
__ ithad paffed into the ftate of real clay. My intention was 
VOL. Ile I merely 
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Jd have quoted in the fame work, which I 
_ publifhed in 1784, on the Mineralogy of Vol- 
canos, a daily example of this fuperficial cal- 
cination effeéted by art. In Vivarais, and 
alfo on the other bank of the Rhone, lime- 
kilns are conftruted with their interior lining: 
of very black and hard bafaltic lava. The 
pit-coal fewel, with which thefe kilns are con- 
tinually fupplied, foon vitrifies the whole of 
the inner furface, which then runs into one 
piece. But as the vitrification does not pene- 
trate above four or five lines in the blocks 
of lava, which are feveral feet thick, the part 
in immediate contact with it, being expofed 
to a lefs degree of heat, pafles at length inta 
a ftate of calcination. Its colour becomes 
red, its hardnef is deftroyed, and when. the 


merely to ftate that the lava thus altered had put on the 
exterior appearance of clays; that is, that it was tender, 
earthy, and foft to the touch. I am the more defirous to 
explain myfelf upon this fubject, becaufe feveral natural- 
ifts, who have written upon volcanos, have taken thefe. 
fubftances for real clays, regarding them not merely as 
earthified lavas, but as embodied clays burnt by, fubterra= 
neous fires. In thefe cafes, however, the {chorls, cryfo- 
lites, zeolites, and even pieces of porous lava which are 
found in it, remiove every doubt refpeéting the identity of 
thefe altered Javas with thofe which join or cover them, 
or lie in alternate order with others, and which are per= 
feétly found, | 

kjlns 
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kilns are taken down or repaired, it is eafy to 
ebferve through the thicknefs of the lava, the 
gradual action exerted by a heat fo violent. 
and long continued. The reader will excufe 
this digreflion, which is by no means foreign 
to the fubje&. | 


KNOCK. 


MOUNTAIN OF BENMORE, THREE MILES FROM 
. AROS. 


- Lavas in Slabs, prifms, and irregular Maffes, hard, 
found, compaét ; internally of a blackifb grey, ex= 
ternally of a aull white ; decompofed to the Depth 
of four or five Lines, and exhibiting the primitive 
Elements of their Compofition ; in fome of them 
are found Globules and Dots of white Zeolite. 


In mentioning the mountain of Benmore, 

I faid that it was covered with heath fo thick 
as hardly to permit me to-difcover the lava of 
which it is compofed. But on paffing through 
feveral hollows formed by the water which 
runs down its fides, I obferved only one kind 
ef lava, which is grey, hard, compact, and. 
12 inter- 
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intermixed with feveral globules of zeolite. 
I carefully examined feveral of thefe chafms 
from the bottom to the top of the mountain, 
and no where did I meet with any other kind 
of lava. But, as the way was very difficult, I 
was able to vifit the north fide only of this 
volcanic peak. I therefore invite thofe na- 
turalifts who may follow me in the fame jour- 
ney, to attempt the fouth fide of the moun- 
tain, to difcover whether the lavas there be 
equally homogeneous. 

Knock is the name of the refidence of Mr. 
Campbel ; and to diftingui fh him from other 
perfons of the fame clan, he is defcribed by 
the appellation of Campbel of Knock. 

His houfe, fituated on an eminence, at the 
foot of Benmore, has a view on one fide of 
a delightful valley, covered with flocks, and, 
on the other, of a fine loch or arm of the fea, 
navigable, rich in fifh, and vifited by the her- 
ring at the time of their migration. 

A confiderable tract which he has scared 
in the midft of the lavas, to obtain the fmall 
quantity of foil produced by their decompo- 
fition, muft have required a labour which 
nothing but the moft inflexible conftancy, 
fappérted by the oa of fertilizing and em- 


: bellifhing. 
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bellithing the place of his habitation, could 
have been capable of furmounting. — : 
This vaft undertaking produced confider- 
able quantities of volcanic ftones, broken, 
fplit, and cut in various directions ; from 
which the ground ij is cleared by forming them 
into. dry mn of great extent and propor- 
tionate thicknefs. “L hefe. enclofures, which 
are very numerous, prefent to the aie a 
moft agreeable field of obfervation. The 
lavas are compact, and of a black or rather 
deep grey colour approaching black, They 
are frequently difpofed in tables, fometimes 
in prifms, and at other times in irregular 
mafles. Their fracture prefents a pafte of a 
_ homogeneous appearance, of a grain compact, 
{mooth and fufceptible, of a fine polith.. But 
a peculiar alteration obfervable on its fur face, 
‘and which has penetrated a few lines into its 
interior, merits all the attention of the na- 
turalift, and renders this kind of lavas very 
interefting. 
This alteration, operated by time, or rather 
by the different modifications of the air upon 
the lavas, has difcovered their conftituent 
principles. It may be regarded as a fort of 
| natur al diffection, which, by deftroying cer 
£2 see tain 
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tain parts, has expofed to view thofe which 
would otherwife remain concealed, and 
which no chymical analyfis could have ever 
brought to light. This requires a more par- 
ticular explanation; which I proceed to give, 
with a fpecimen in my hand, that thofe who 
may have occafion to obferve fimilar lavas, 
which are very common in the ancient ex- 
tinct volcanos of France, may be better able 
to correct my errors, if they fhall be of opi- 
nion that I have committed any, or make ufe 
with me of a means which may fometimes 
difcover to what ftone a particular lava be- 
longed before its fufion. 

The lavas in queftion I repeat. appear on 
being broken, of a hard compact texture, and 
of a dark grey colour, approaching to black. 
The particles feem well amalgamated and 
homogeneous ; nor does the microfcope even 
difcover any difference between them. 

If we proceed to the examination of their 
exterior parts, we find their furface grained, ” 
unequal, and rugged to the touch, ata Don 
biting cryftals and plates of felt fpar, jutting 
points of black {chorl, fixed often in the 

felt fpar itfelf, and both the one and the other 
furrounded with fmall cavities, by which 
they 
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they are completely infulated, and which 
prove that the particles, amidft which the 
felt {par and fchorl were inclofed, have been 
deftroyed. | 

The white cryftals of felt fpar are flightly 
touched with a reddifh tint ; which is a little 
deeper in the interftices where it has been 
more difficult for the rain-water to infinuate 
itfelf, and to wafh away the ochreous par- 
ticles produced by the decompofition of iron. 

The naturalift, moft experienced in litho- 
logy, on feeing their decompofed furface, 
cannot avoid regarding them, at firft view, as 
real granites. He does not find himfelf em- 
barraffed, until he examines their fracture 
and their interior texture, and efpecially 
until he prefents to the magnet the unal- 
tered part which attracts it as ftrongly as 
bafaltic lava of the richeft iron ore; whilft 
the exterior cruft has no impreflion upon it. 

It thence refults, that the iron which forms 
one of the conftituent principles of this lava, 
has fuftained a complete change of its natural 
properties, in which it has been accompanied 
with the earthy particles which were com- 
bined or united with it. 

I 4 his. : 
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This connexion being deftroyed, the fub. 
ftances which efcaped decompofition, fuch as. 
felt fpar, {chorl, and feveral fmall pieces of 
quartz have been exhibited to view; fo that 
on removing the covering under which they 
are concealed, it is not -very difficult to dil- | 
cover their or ganization. | 

Their original {tate appears, therefore, to 
have been that of a granitic or porphyric 
rock. ‘The naturalift will more ready decide 
in favour of .the latter, from the confidera- 
tion that the bafisof real porphyric is in general 
petrofilex, which, whatever be its hardnefs 
or its colour, is fometimes found decom- 
pofed naturally in the open air, and is alfo 
capable of being acted upon by fulphurous 
acid vapours. À | | 
. But to be affured that this lava owes its 
exiftence to a porphyric fubftance, with a 
bafis of petrofilex, nothing elfe is required 
than to fufe with the blow-pipe a {mall frag- 
‘ment of the foundeft part, that is, the part 
which has preferved its hardnefs and its black 
colour, and the refult will foon appear to be 
a white enamel, which is a characteriftic 
mark of petrofilices; whereas the lava with, 
a horn-ftone batfis produces a fine enamel of a 


deep 
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deep black colour. My learned friend, Deo. _ 
dat Dolomieu, has fufficiently eftablifhed that 
diftinGion in his excellent memoirs. 

Similar lavas are found at the foot of Mount 
Mezinc, in the Vivarais, near Pui, in Velai, 
6n the Euganean mountains, and in the 
ifles of Ponces. | | 

It always prefents itfelf as a fubject of afto- 
nifhment, on examining certain lavas, that 
fubterraneous fires fhould have melted into a 
ftream, {tones which now appear of the 
hardeft confiftence, and that with fcarcely 
any change in their primitive organization, 


LEDIRKTEL: 
ROAD FROM AROS TO ACHNACREGS. 


White compat Lavas which have preferved their 
— bardvefs. 


On the road to Ledirkill, I obferved fome 
hard compact and very white lavas. They 
do not appear to have undergone any altera- 
tion, either fpontaneoufly, or by means of 
emanations of gas. Their texture is pretty 
hSmeaen cous ; but the particles are a little 

| faly, 
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{caly, and bear a refemblance to thofe of 4 
certain felt fpar. 

Their white colour does not feem to an- 
nounce the prefence of iron. But one would 
be léd into an error by trufting to their firft 
appearance ; for they have a very fenfible 
action on the loadftone. There are fome | 
white mines of very rich fpathofe iron, of 
which the colour does not exhibit the leaft 
indication. 

The white lavas of “edirkill have fome re- 
femblance to ftones of tolfa with this differ-— 
ence, that the latter are nowile magnetic, 
and that the former produce no allum: 

I'am therefore induced to confider the 
lavas of Ledirkill, as naturally white, and as 
deriving their exiftence from {tones of the 
fame nature as thofe with a petrofiliceous bafe, 
or a bafe of felt {par in one mats *, 


ACHNA- 


+ ® Deodat Dolomieu, who has fo well obferved the dif. 
ferent caufes which tend to decompofe or difcelour lavas, 
thinks with me, that there are fome of them naturally 
white. “ There are a number of lavas,”’ fays this learned 
mineralogift, “of a white or whitifh colour, which have 
“ never been attacked by vapours, ahd which have not 
“ fuftained the leaft alteration. This is proved by loca} 
“ circumftances, by the hardnefs, and the perfec prefers 
 vation of the felt fpar and the micas which they contain. 
« } could inftance a vaft number of lavas which are na- 


“ tually 
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REGEN AC REGS. 


Beds of Lime-fione, between two Banks of Free- 
fione, in the midft of the Lavas, and with Belem- 
nites in the Lime-flone. 


AgouT half a mile from Achnacregs, andat 
no great diftance from the proftrate column 
which I have mentioned, and which the in 
habitants regard as the work of Offian, there 
is by the fea-fide a craggy ridze, upon which 
the waves beat with fo much fury, that they 
have torn the volcanic rock in feveral di- 
rections. 

By inceffantly attacking this natural mound, 
for fo many ages, the waves have brought to 
view a bed of lime-ftone, that formerly lay 
buried under a current of black bafaltic lava, 
of which the whole coaft is formed. This. 

‘bed, which is at a medium, about fifteen feet 
broad, is completely uncovered for a {pace of 
at leaft twenty toifes in length at low water ; 
and lofes itfelf in the mafs oflavas which rife 
into hills as they recede from the coaft. 


€ turally white; fuch are thofe of the Euganean moun- 
€ tains near Padua, named granitello, feveral lavas of Ætna, 
& Germany, &c.” Memoirs on the iflands of Ponces, 
by Deodat Dolomieu, Paris, Archet, 1788, in 8vo. p. 37: 
a ees The 
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The lime-ftone is grey, hard, and brittle. 
It isnot very pure, being mixed with a {mall 
quantity of palaces earth; it is good, 
however, for making lime. I found fome 
belemnites in it, the largeft of which were 
five inches in length, and an inch and a half 
in circumference towards the bafe, 

This calcareous ftratum does not adhere 
direétly to the bafaltic lava. There is an in- 
termedium of two pretty thick beds of quart- 
zofe free-ftone with large grains, united by a 
cement partly calcareous.’ It isto thefe that 
the lava adheres ; and had not the free-ftone 
been uncovered by the daily and violent 
aétion of the fea, it would néver have been 
imagined that there exited under thefe enor- 
mous. mañles of bafaltic lava, a layer of cal- 


careous matter, inclofed itfelf between twa 
beds of free-ftone *. 


: # Tn the r6oth and following pages of my Mineralogy 
of Volcanos, I have mentioned fome analogous, but much 
more remarkable appearances, which I obferved in the 
mountains of Chamarelle in Vivarais, near Villeneuve de 
Bery, where there are beds of lime-ftone and bafaltic lavas 
placed in alternate fucceffion, and where belemnites are 
found in the lime-ftone, as in that of Achnacregs In that 
work I have ftated my conjectures relpecting the manner 
in which thefe different beds might have been formed at 
the remate period when every part of the ocean was agin 
tated by: Volcanos. : 


bead } 
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Grand natural bafaltic W ae refembling an ancient 
Circus. 


To the north of Achnacregs, on the right 
fide of the road from the houfe, and about 
fix hundred toifes diftant from it, we obferved, 
clofe by the fea, a natural platform of a femi- 
circular fhape, fituated on an eminence which 
rifes about a hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the water, and which is entirely com- 
pofed of black lavas of a bafaltic nature. 
This {mall plain, which has a gentle flope, is 
bounded on the fouth by a perpendicular vol- 
canic cliff. 

A vatt detached wall lines a portion of the 
circle, formed by a bafaltic rock which rifes 
an the oppofite quarter, and there thence re- 
fults a kind of antique circus that fills one 
with aftonifhment at the firft glance, and 


gives this fingular place the appearance of a’ 


ruin as a ours as picturefque. 

The objects affume a new charaéter of 
grandeur in proportion as they are approach- 
ed; and the picture becomes more ftriking 
when the height of the wall and its aftonifh- 
ing regularity are news: from a near fitua- 
tion. 


| 


At 


pg -* 
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At firft, one is loft in confidering how, or 
from what motive, human beings fhould have 
raifed, in a place fo remote and defert, 4 mo- 
nument prefenting the image of a Roman 
circus. 

The farther the obferver advances, the more 
furprifing does this kind ofarena become. A 
large angular breach in the midft of the wall 
permits the eye to dicover the interior of 
this antique ruin. On approaching the 
opening he fecls a lively curiofity inter- 
mixed with uncertainty, refpecting the na- 
ture of the object prefented to his view. Suchat 
leaft were the fenfations that my companions 
and myfelf experienced the firft time that we 
went to fee this remarkable place, which we 
conceived, even when quite clofe to it, to be 
a monument of art. 

There is nothing here, however, but the 
work of nature, and one of the mott extr aor- 
dinary productions of fubterraneous combuf- 
tion; no lefs aftonifhing, perhaps, in its kind, 
than that which gave exiftence to the cave = af 
Fingal. 

I Rave mentioned, that a rock of black ba- 
faltes, cut perpendicularly down, and de- 
{cribing a natural fegment of a circle, forms 


the 
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the bottom of the circus. A vaft wall, per- 
feétly upright, forms the remainder of the 
inclofure. 

This wonderful wall engroffed all our at- 
tention. . It is eighty-nine ie long, perfectly 
ftraight, and compofed entirely of prifms of 
black bafaltes, of equal length, and placed 
horizontally above each other; that is, all 
thefe prifms, which are in good prefervation, 
and pretty equal, laid one upon another, form 
the thicknefs of this wall which is detached 
on both fides. Its facings are pretty even, and 
it ftands ere& without any buttrefs, though 
it exceeds twenty-five feet in height. It is 
connected, at its northern entremity only, 
with a projecting part of the volcanic rock 
which forms the circular bottom of the a am- 
phitheatre. 

The breach in the middle of the wall is 
fourteen feet four inches wide at bottom, 
that is, even with the ground, and forty feet 
atthe top. It forms a large obtufe angle, and 
give ä-very picturefque appearance of a ruin 
to the whole of the circus. This opening is 
probably the effect of an earthquake. I 
counted about forty prifms within the wall 
which feemed to have belonged to. it, and 

about 
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about thirty-nine without. But thefe ate rio- 
thing to what would be ftill neceffary to fill 
it up; anditis not very probable that any | 
perfon carried them away. The fea is at pre- 
fent a hundred feet diftant from the wall, and 
forty feet lower than it. It is poffible, how- 
ever, that the. waves may have beat out the 
part at fome very remote period, and carried 
off the greater portion of the materials which 
are wanting. ‘This conjecture, will perhaps, 
appear more probable than the firft, when if 
fhall have defcribed other objeéts in the vi 
cinity of the wall, which are well fitted to 
throw fome light on the theory of its formas; 
tion. I fhall fhortly return to this fubje@. 1. 
Nothing. is better calculated to convey an 
idea of this bafaltic wall than the manner in 
which the wood for firing is arranged in 
the wood-yards of Paris. It is well known 
that thefe pieces are all of the fame lengthy. 
_ and that they are piled up horizontally above 
each other. I do not mean thofe enormous 
piles which over top the houfes, and form vatt 
mafles of wood; becaufe, in that cafe, the pieces 
are placed longitudinally and crof{wife alter- 
nately, but I mean thofe kinds of walls: the 
thicknefs of which confift of the length ofa 
| fingle 
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fingle piece, and which ate carried one to 
-the height of ten or twelve feet, that the wood 
may be more at hand for daily fale. 3 

I am obliged to ufe this trivial comparifon, 
_4in order to make myfelf better underftood. It 
is not eafy to be perfpicuous, and at the famé 
time to avoid fatiguing the reader with details _ 
too minute or imperfectly exprefled, when it 
is neceffary to defcribe objects which Nature 
_ feems to have produced in her capricious mo 
_ ments, to embarrafs us with aberrations of 
which fhe exhibits a few examples only. 

I am fully confcious of my inability to ex 
prefs all that I faw, or all that I felt, on feeing 
the volcanic circus in the vicinity of Achna- 
cregs. I therefore entreat the moft ample 
‘indulgence with refpect to what I have al- 
ready id. and what I have yet to obferve. 

The height of the great wall is twenty- 
five feet ten inches, its thicknefé feven feet 
ten inches, and the prifms, of which it is coms 
_pofed, are confequently of the fame length. 
The prifms are pentagonal, hexagonal and 
.feven fided. A very few are quadrangular ; 
but the moft common are the pentagonal and 
hexagonal. -They are black, hard, found in 
their fracture, and magnetic. — fy 

VOL, Il. K The 
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The fir eight courfes of the upper part of 
the wall are formed of prifms of the fame 
thape and fige, inexcellent prefervation, and 
placed horizontally one above another with- 

eut any adheñon ; that is, they might be eafik 
sailed one after another. Butthey lie feclofe 
upon each other that there 1s no vacancy be- 
tween them except merely the lines of fepara- 
tion which define the prifms, and give the 
facings of this ingular walla refembiance to 
mofnic work. | À 

Thé prifms which fucceed the firft eight | 
courfes are likewife of the fame mould; but 
they are cui tranfverfely in fome parts, Es 
_ from the natural effeŒ of contraction at the 
| time of the lava’ s cooling, or frem the weight 
of the incumbent mafs at a period long fer 
fequent to their formation. 

The wall commences towards the weft, 
where it fupports itfelf againft a rock of lava. 
It then takes a fouth-eaft direction, and turn- 
ing, ftretches along to the north-north-weft, 
and afterward to the fouth-fouth-eaft. It is 
not of an equal height throughout. The, 
higheft part, which is alfo the beft preferved, 
is twenty-five feet ten inches, as I have flated 
already ; the other parts are about twenty-, 


one 
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dine fect feven inches High. Îtis detached oa 
both fides, and is, i all, eighty-mine fect in 
length, inéluding the breach. ‘The greateft 
Rés of the circus, which is rather of am 
oval than circular form, is fixty-Gx feet eight 
inches : - and to bring all the meaturements ‘ 
mito one view, | may repeat, that the wall is 
à hondred feet diffant from the fea, and 
flands on à ground entirely covered with lava, 
and raifed forty feet above the level. of the 
à fea i in ordinary tides: 

It is doubtlefs vely difficult to conceive how 
the lava, when flowing, could have formed a 
_ wall fo high, of fiche recular confiruéhion, 
Bidolsnetind with any other oak pr come 
| pofed entirely of differently fided prifins, 

placed horizontally by the fide of each other, 
| with fach order and perfeét fyametry, that 
the art of the moft able ffone-cutter could 
_ pever have arranged them with a al dex- 
E tertty. 

This problem, howevet, which clin 
attended with great difficulties, finds, on the 
fpot itfelf, fome means of folution, arifing 
from particular circumftances capable of con 
_ Yeying fome idea of the manner in which 


this prifmatic wall was formed. : 
: K 2 _ , For 
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F 


For this purpofe, it is neceffary only to ftep 
about forty paces towards the fouth-fouth- 
eaft part of the circus, which is clofe by the 
fea. There two facts may be difcovered, 
which ferve to explain this remarkable 
theory. _ | 

~ I am happy that I continued fo long onthe 
fpot, and that I fo carefully traced all the 
windings of this fuxular volcanic monument ; 
for, otherwife, this important obfervation 
might have efcaped me. | 

Two extenfiveexcavationsnaturally formed _ 
‘in the lava itfelf, one of which is twenty-two 
fect deep, fixteen feet broad, and a hundred 
and forty-fix feet long, and the other eighty- 
five long, nineteen broad, and twenty-one 
deep, at a medium, feem as if they had been 
defignedly placed there, at no great diftance 

from each other, to invite the obferver to re- 
‘pair thither in order to learn the manner in 
which nature operas in the conftruction of 
fach walls. 

Let the fates imagine to himfelf, for a 
moment, two (eens of lava of a con- 
fiderable thicknefs, which at the time ‘of 
fome great eruption, have flowed parallel to 
each other, with an interval of feveral toifes 
| between 
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between them: The cafe is not without a 
precedent, at Ætna, the volcano of the ifle of 
Bourbon, and elfewhere. From thefe two. 
ftreams refult a long and deep gallery, or a 
kind of. covert- -way, more or lefs ftraight, 
more or lefs circular or winding, ER to 
local circumftances, and the nbolacles which © 
might have occurred in their progrefs. 
But admitting that two currents of. lava 
might, by os each other, form a 
hs till it may be afked, ou ME 
poflible that they fhould aflume a direc- 
_ tion fo equal and fo parallel as to produce a. 
channel nearly uniform throughout, and of 
which the interior furface is perfectly even? 
F might reply, that the cafe may. have 
exited, fince we have feveral.nftances of it, 
and I would add, that naturalifts know very 
well, that in great eruptions, the lava does 
not flow along with the fame fluidity as melted 
metals, but in the ftate of a thick patte, 
which the air, by cooling the parts expofed to 
its influence, confolidates in an ereét pofition. 
This is a fa@ which may be witneffed in a 
_mumber of inftances, in which the boiling 
_lava proceeds along flowly, but at the fame 
. time to a great diftance, in 9 ftream with per- 
| K 3 PAR 
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peadicular fides. What is full mare fur- 
prifing ts, that thefe currents are fometimes 
teen to divide into two parts, like two branches 
of à river, on merely meeting with a body 
— one might feppofe they could cafily 
vertuin, {uch as a ftone mound, or even a 
ouf. Sir William Hamilten has accurately 
obferved, and defenibed this aftonihhing phes 
nomeson in his excellent defc se of the 
Sp pe of Vefivius. 
- Giher caufes may contribute to give res. 


+ Érity and fimoofhnefs to the interior faci Lies 


= a galtery formed bys y ‘two: pared: currents 
: The véténs, for >iatuiods may haye bern 
fubmarine, or only in the vicinity of the dea, 
where thofe at prefent in activity are almott 
alitinwted. We-have, then, only te fuppole 
‘two curreiits of Java, Howie at a fmalldif- 
tarice from each towards'the water, and exe 
terne ander it to a certain diffance. The 
fudden cooling, the refiftance of the fluid, 
the thick Hind! deep Time which plein 
covers its bottom, ‘a bañk of thifting fand, or 
other unknown canfes, may give rife towhat 
fo much aftonifhes us, nately, the parallel. . 
jim and equality of the interior furface, 
| it 
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It is of Httleumportance to know the exact 
and perfect theory of thefe works of nature. 
Ft is fofficient that the fa& exifis, and that x. 
cannot be doubted, after examining the two 
large and deep galleries mentioned above, 
which appear in open view at ne great dif- 
tance from the circus, and which enable us 
to explain the formation of the great wall. 
I have only to entreat the readers’ patience 
. and indulgence for the details, already too 
long and tedious, which I am obliged to enter 

| anto in order to make myfelf intelligible upon 
 afabject, dry and difficult in if, but cai- 
culated to entertain with curious facts fuch as. 
are attached to thefe kind of F Readies and ob- 
fervations. 

The firft of the two galleries was fuch as 
ftrongly to excite our attention at firft fight. 
I hawe already faid that it is eighty-five feet 
long, nineteen broad, and twenty-one feet of 
average depth. It is wholly uncovered. 
There is no accefs to it, however, except at 
one place, where, with a little addrefs, and 
by the aid of fome blocks of lava which have 
fallen in and form a kind of fteps, one 
may. sal to the bottom. | 

K 4 - This 
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This long and profound excavation is the 
_ effect fimply of two currents proceeding in 
the fame direction, with an interval of ff 
teen feet between thems. The lava of which 
they are compofed is black, and of the kind 
which I have denominated in the Mineralogy 
of Volcanos, gravelly lava; that is, which | 
has little adhefion and falls naturally into era- 
velly fplinters, in the form of knobs ofa 
greater or fi maller bulk having a general ten- 
dency to feparate in that manner, particularly 
in the parts expofed to the air and to the 
alternate effects of drynefs and humidity. 
Matters being in this ftate, and the channel 
or gallery being formed, it then ferved asa mould 
to a current of bafaltic lava, compact, homo- 
geneous, and of great folidity, which fubfe- _ 
quently flowed into it, and thus created a 
wall fomething fimilar to the cated walls of 
the Romans. | cou 
As the current of bafaltic fae would -pour 
along the channel ina boiling ftate, its fides, 
that is, the parts in contaét with the faces of 
the gallery muft have neceflarily been thé 
firft cooled. The caloric thus efcaping by the 
fides, the lava would fhrink into a fmaller 
bulk and muftthence have unavoidably cracked 
into, 


Ed 
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into ‘pieces of a prifmatic form. The lofs of 
heat, and the ga/eows emanations forcing the - 
matter to contract itfelf, the refult muft have 
been that this fort of caft wall fhould {plit 
into horizontal prifms of feveral fides, placed 
naturally one above another. 

‘The outer walls, which ferved as alle 
and which are compofed of a gravelly earth, 
need only have been attacked and deftroyed. 
by the water, either gradu lly during a lapfe 
of time, or by fome extraordinary agitation of 
the fea; andthe middle wall, which confifted. 
of the moft folid materials, being thus {tripped 
of itsmould, would appear to l:avebeen ereéted 
in a miraculous manner, and to have arifen 
out of the earth as an empl heattice! de- 
coration, 

This is precifely what hammered in the 
prefent. cafe, at leaft to fuch a degree as to 
admit of no doubt refpecting the A: For, in 
the middle of the gallery I have mentioned, 
there appears a perpendicular wall, three and . 
a half feet thick, and eight high, completely } 
divefted of lava, rise on both fides, and : 
entirely compofed of prifmatic columns laid 
horizontally above each other, but pr cferving 
a certain mutual adhefion, which has pre- 

vented 
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vented them from falling, and enabled them 
to refift the action of time and the elements, 
which they could not otherwife have with- 
ftood. 

I thought! fhould never weary of admiring 
this eu I could walk round it with eafe ; 
the whole breadth of the gallery being only 
nineteen feet, of which the prifmatic walk 
eccupied only four and a half; fo that 
it ftands nearly m the nudft of a vacant 
fpace of fourteen feet fix inches, having feverx 
feet three inches on each fide. 

This vacancy was probably once filled up 
with the fame gravelly lava of which the fides 
of the gallery confift. The fea, which rufhes. 
, into the ‘gallery with violence during tem. 

peftuous weather and fpring tides, by an ape 
tare which commumicates with it, muft have. 
carried off the gravellous lava wanting, and 
and in the center of which the wall was in- 
elofed. 

¥t is probable that fromthe continued action 
of time, rain, hoar-ftoft, and the fea, on the 
eravelly fava of the gallery, the wall will one 
day be entirely ftripped of any imclofure on 
either fide, and that no veftige will remain 
of the primitive mould to which it owes its 
formation. 


Thave | 
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{ have now only to mention its prefent | 
height, which is mo more than eight feet, 
whilit that of the cavity in which it is sae 
is twenty-one fect. — 

i refleGed upon this fa on the pot, and i 
think I fhall be able to account for it by fay- 
ime, that it is probable that the wall was 
once higher, but that the upper courfes hav 
ang been formed of prifms which did net 
adhere to each other, the fea muft have un- 
dermined and carried them away. | 

This opinion gains fome ftreneth, from an 
examination of the fecond gallery, which is at 
a {mall diftance from the frit, and on which 
 fhall dwell for a moment only. ~ 

“This gallery, which as much larger deu 
the: other, 4 a@hundred and forty-fix feet long, 
twenty-two feet deep, and fixteen fest brand 
_ It may be regarded, in one fenfe, at leaft, as 
the reverfe of the former. The'two parall - 
currents, which have ferved to form it, con- 
GR of black, compact, very hard Java, in a 
folid mafs, which ‘has refifted all the injuries 
of the weather, the ead of the air, and the 
higheft tides. AGES | 

A ftréam of compat, bep: We | 

cérpel alfo the whole length of this vaft 
gallery. 
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gallery. : But the bafaltic lava of this fecon- 
dary current confifted of a pafte fo {mooth 
and fo well amalgamated, and which had fo 
great a tendency to divide into regular and 
perfect, that they lay horizontally upon each 
other. without any connection or adhefion 
between them, as far as I could judge from a 
{mall part of it remaining towards the begin- 
ning of the gallery, which the fea had not yet 
ner 

Th: prifms of this remnant are tr aly 

aftonifhing from their excellent ftate of pre- 
fervation and the complete regularity of their 
form. They feem as if they had been placed 
there with all the care and art of human 
hands: fo very wonderful is the {ymmetry 
and perfection of their arrangement. There 
is not one of thefe prifms, picked up at ran- 
dom, which would not figure in a cabinet of 
natural hiftory. 

Their want of adhefion has been the ae 
of their gradual demolition; for the waves. 
meeting the moft obftinate refiftance from 
the fides of the gallery, which are of unfhaken 
folidity, direCted all their fury again{t the prifms, 
which they eafily undermined and dragged into 
the depth of the ocean. ‘Thus has the prifmatic 

| wall 


à 
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wall been entirely deftroyed, whilft the 
mould, which contribute to form it remains 
unimpaired. 

Such is the manner in cl veledned: fo 

_ frequently the agents of deftruétion, are able 

to create, or bière to imitate, by a fucceffion 

of accidental circumftances, produétions which 

cannot be effected by mankind without much — 
labour and a train of tedious and difficult 

‘means and combinatiôns *. | 


From 


_.* L made thefe obfervations on the fpot in the month of 
_Oaober, 1784. Deodat Dolomieu, three years afterwards, 
“that is, in the month of July, 1787, on vifiting the ifles of 
Ponces difcovered a fimilar wall, but confifting of much 
fmaller prifms. As the comparifon may be interefting to 
* Naturalifts, I fhall make ufe of the language of my friend : 
i The fmall bafaltes are very numerous in the ifles of Pon- 
« ces. They are found in a multitude of places, but princi- 
“pally in the rocks of Chiardiluna, to the left of the fubter- 
_® raneous gallery. ‘There are thoufands of them on both 
“fides of the fmall bay of St. Mary, efpecially on the 
“ mountain in the rear of the houfes. “Thefe {mall prif- 
“ matic columns naturally fplit afunder and fall into the 
« fea. Some of them are of the moft perfect regularity, 
~ and exhibit all the variety of forms of which they are 
i fufceptible. They are feen in heaps of different forms, 
“but more frequently piled horizontally on each other, 
“and rifing above the ground 1 in the form of walls which 
.# perfe@ly_ refemble thofe in the ancient fabricks called 
“ opera reticulata. Several rows or walls made of prifins 
 & nearly a foot long, rife one behind another.” 


Dolomieu 
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From the preceding obfervations it would: 
appear that the grand wall which forms the 
volcanie circus of Achnacregs, cam have no 
other than the fame origin. But as the flat 
tract on which it flands is forty feet above the 
prefent level of the fea; and the wall itfeif 
is fill twenty-five fect ten inches high, it 
nuit follow that the fea has fallen fixty-five 
feet ten inches in that quarter, unlefs we fap- 
pofe that the coaft has been elevated by the 
incalculable efforts of fome vaft fübterraneous 
explofion. 

Mr. Anderfon, who travelled by command : 
of the Englith government, with à view to 
the fitheriés, through feveral of the Hebrides, 
at the time I vifited them, told me, that he 
faw in the ifle of Iflay, a volcanic wall of the 
fame kind with that of Achnacregs, refpecting 
which I had giver him fome details. He fur 
ther informed me, that the wall commences to 
the weft of the ifland ina place ealled Cove : 
that it defcribes a diagonal line of three hun- 
dred. paces long; that jt is at leaft fifty feet 

Dolomieu entertains the fame opinion with are refpect- 
ing the theory of thefe walls ; he regards them as having 
been formed by inclofure in the interitices of the lava. 

Memoire fur les files Ponces, by Deodat Dolomicu. 
Paris 2788, in 8vo, 98 and following pages. 
ingh 
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high and four feet thick; that about one- 
half of it ftands out of the water, and the ' 
other projects into the fea, where it forms 
a jutty fo’ extraordmary and fo much re- 
fembling the work of art, that, ‘at the firft 
view, it would appear to be the production of 
human labour. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The He y of Kerrera. 


cane ifles of Mulland Kerrera are fe fopnrated 
bya narrow channel which may be croffed from 
Achnacregs in lefs than four hours. Kerrera 
almoft touches the main land, by a point 
which runs out towards Oban; for the 
{trait on that fide 1s in tome places not above 
fifty toifes broad. I croffed the ifle of 
Kerrera diagonally in order to get to a 
fmall ferry-boat, which | was at one of its 
extremities. 

A part of the and is volcanic. On the 
coaft fronting Mull there are collections of 
compact lavas difpofed in maffes and in large 
currents. This bafaltic lava appears fome- 
times in the form of prifms, which are not 
very regular, at leaft in the places which I 
had an opportunity of examining. I alfo 
found fome rocks of micaceous fchiftus of a 
whitifh colour, and others which were 

greenifh 
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ÿreenifh with a fibrous texture. Thefe 
fchiftus or knez/s are compofed of quartz, 
fteatites and {mall fcales of mica. 

‘Near the rocks of micaceous {chiftus there 
is found common flate of a deep grey colour, 
| approaching to black, the beds of which are 
almoft even with the gr ound: quarries might 
be eafily opened fibre with great da 
tage to the country. They would even 
become an objeét of commerce. Among 
the flate there are found fome brilliant 
~ pyrites, the: Bis, canne of which are 
cubical. ‘ 

Such were he: ‘objedts whieh engrofled 
my attention in the ifle of Kerrera, whee 
I obferved a good deal of pafture ground, 
and fome cultivated parts bearing barley 
and oats. The cottages were fcattered to 
the right and left, but i were few in 
Fate | 

I was only four hours in croffing the 
whole length of the ifland. I found at its 
extremity the ferry-boat which I men- 
tioned above. It was a fmall fkiff managed 
by a fingle man. I was fatigued. I made 
the boatman proceed direétly to Oban, where 
I landed in lefs than an hour, and I 

VOL: Il. | 2 found — 
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found Count Andreani with our carriages, 
and every thing ready for our departure 
on the next day. In the evening, we 
made every neceflary preparation. for com- 
mencing, our journey by day-breals. | 


CHAP- 


“" 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Departure from Oban.—Dalmally.—Tindrivt.— 
Lead Ore.—Killin.—River Mufcle containing 
Pearls.—Defiription of eed Pearls and their 


Origin A 


VV left Oban on the 7th of October, at 
oa ity the morning, to proceed to Dalmally. 
_ The diftance is doué twenty-four miles, along 
a ftony road, pafiing through ravines. We — 
arrived at the place of our deftination about 
feven in thé evening. , 

Bunhave, of hich I have already ne 
is about midway ; it is a fmall hamlet, built 
at the union of a branch of Loch Awe, with. 
Loch Etive, which has fufficient water for rt 
{mail veffels, and where falmon abounds. 

We vifited an iron foundery, at a fmall 
diftanice from Bunhave. It ftands in a charm- 
ing fituation, embellifhed around with woods, 
verdant banks, and cultivated fields. A 
béautiful avenue led to the Loch, which | 
was’ at this time covered with veflels,: that 

L 2: |. 4 rendered 
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rendered the fcene fo much the more en- 
chanting. This delightful {pot formed a 
{trong contraft with the barren mountains of 
reddifh porphyry, and the piles of rocky 
fragments with which it is furrounded. 

We were agreeably furprifed to find an 
eftablifhment of this kind in fo diftant a part 
of Scotland, where cultivation and the arts 
have made {fo little progrefs;, we were in- 
formed that it belonged to an Englith.com- 
pany who had been induced to. ereét works 
in this place in confequence of the .abun- 
dance of wood and water and its proximity 
* to the feu. ; AGO OTe 

We waited. upon ha manager of the works, 
Sa received us very politely: and fhewed us 
fome iron of a very fine quality, the refult of 
his labours... I exprefled my. aftonifhment 
that this iron fhould be made in a place where 
there was no: indication of ore, and obferved 
to him, that I had not feen the fmalleft vef- 
tige of any all the way from Oban. He re- 
plied, that my furprife was very natural, for 
that the ore ufed in this foundery was brought 
in veffels from Cumberland ; he then fhewed 
me fome collections ef red hematites, partly 
decompofed, of an excellent quality and rich 
in iron. | 


This 
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This eftablifhment appeared to be con- 
ducted with equal fkill and economy ; but the 
wood was beginning to become fcarce, as the 
neighbouring forefts were not fufficiently ex- 
tenfive to yield conftant and regular fupplies. 
It is therefore to be feared that this foundery 
cannot be carried on much longer. ~ 

On arriving at Dalmally I had the pleafure 
of feeing our good friend, Patrick Frafer, who 
fupped and paffed the evening withus. He 
informed me of new refearches he had made 
with refpe@ to the poetry of Offian, fome 
fragments of which he had recovered, in the 
different excurfions he made for that purpofe — 
among the inhabitants of the mountains, and 
little frequented places of this part of Scot- 
land. He had alfo enriched his colleétion 
with other poems made by the more modern 
bards of the country. This worthy man, of 
a mild, modeft character, and paffionately 
fond of literature, was unfortunately placed 
like an exile in the midft of thefe barren and 
melancholy mountains, where, ta preferve 
his exiftence, he was obliged to perform the 
functions of a fchoolmafter. J earneftly with 
that his condition may be ameliorated. The 
Antiquarian Society, eftablifhed at Edinburgh, 

CE | would 
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would do well to employ the knowledge and 
activity of Patrick Frafer in refearches refpect- 
ing the ancient ftate of fcience and literature 
in Scotland. He has the advantage of being 
perfectly mafter of the original language of 
his country, which has not the finalleft re- 
lation to the Englifh. 

Patrick Frafer begged that I would fend 
him fome French books which he wanted ; 
and, on my return to Paris, I fhall haften to 
. pay to him this fmall teftimony of my efteem 
for his talents, and refpect for his moral qua- 
lities*. ‘ I can only,” faid he, ‘in return, 
‘6 give you my addrefs, and offer you my poor 
‘ fervices in this country.” I here with 
pleafure tranicribe this addrefs in Englifh, 
that thofe who may feel an intereft in know- 
ing this affable and amiable man may not be 
ignorant of the place of his refidence. It 
was exactly as follows : “ Patrick Frafer, 
<< Schoolmafter, of Glenorchy, by Inveranay, 
“ Scotland.” FT 


# T have fent him fuch books asI thought would be 
agreeable to him; but the diftance and the difficulty of - 
communication to this diftarit part of Scotland, ‘have, 
doubtlefs, prevented me from hearing from bims itis, 
even poffible that he has neither received my letter, sie 


my packet, . 
We 
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We flept at Dalmally, and proceeded next 
morning to Tindrum ; the journey was only 
‘twelve miles, but we withed to arrive in time 
that wé might have an opportunity of examin- 
ing the lead ore which we were informed was 
to be {een in the neighbourhood of that place. 

The valley of Glenlochy, through which 
we pafled, is in fome places vety agreeable. 
It is fkirted with hills which are covered 
with flocks of fheep ; but we found that the 
mountains clofed as we advanced, and the 
foil became marfhy and fterile. The turf 
with which it was covered, gave a very dif- 
mal hue to the face of the country, which 
éxcitéd in our minds a femfation of corref- 
ponding melancholy. 

The hamlet of Tindrum confifts ef ad 
a few houfes which are almoft ali detached ; 
it ftands upon a low marfhy piece of ground: 
a bumid and unwholefome vapour renders 
its fituation very difagreeable. _ 

+ The place where the lead ore is found is 
not far diftant from the iron, but it is very 
élevated. It is neceflary to form the galle- 
_rie$in a very high mountain ef difficult acces, 
They are cut through a grey micaceous 
fchiftes rock, which is intermixed with a 

L 4 : cons 
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confderable quantity of white quartz: the 
vein of lead ore is found gn a matrix of the 
latter fubftance. The ore is ufually accom- 
panied by pyrites or horn-ftone, and: it is fuf- 
ficiently abundant. It 1s fometimes covered 
with fine cryftals of calcareous fpar. The 
galleries in general are ina very bad. con- 
hates and the works are vale negligently 
managed. | | 

When the pieces of ore are extracted they 
are broken with hammers, they are then 
wafhed to feparate the ore from foreign fub- 
ftances, which, when thus prepared, is tranf- 
ported to a foundery fituated in the valley at 
the bottom of the mountain : charcoal and 
- turf are uféd in {melting it; but I do not 
know in what proportion, becaufe the foun-. 
dery was not worked at this time, on account 


_ of fome reparations which were then making: 


in the furnace. Befides, the Englith, as well 
as the Dutch, are very referved in explain-. 
ing their procefles, even in the moft fimple 
arts, which they always exercife with a kind 
of myftery: Itis not fo in France; there 
the managers of the moft interefting .efta- 
blifhments, are in general very complaifant, 
and frankly communicate to a ftranger alk. 
the information he can defire. 


I HEC 
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I het ed under vaft ied confiderable . 


piles of peats, and near bent a heap of pit- — 
coal. From this, I prefumed, that in ufing the 
peats, a mixture of a fourth or fifth part of 
coal is added... The latter article muft be: 
_earefully hufbanded, on account of the dif-. 
tance of the Lee and the déarnefs of land-. 


_ carriage. 


It would be defireable for the benefit of 
our manufaétories in which wood begins to 
be fearce, that a fimilar mixture of peat and’ 
coal fhould be employed, where they can be » 


procured. As I fhould. have been happy to ee 


fupport my recommendation with an exam- 
ple, I begged of one of the fuperintendants of 
the iors to inform me in what proportions 
the peat and coal were ufed ; but he turned a 
deaf ear to my réqueft, and changed the con- 
verfation to fome other topic. 

It is very eafy, however, to make experi- 
ments upon the fubjeét, and there is no doubt 
of their being attended with fuccefs ; parti- 
cularly if iuiaacied by perfons well acquainted 
with the quality of the ae and turf which 
are to be ufed. À 
_ It appears that the lead-mines of Tide 
have formerly been much more produétive 


and yaluable. 
I left 
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I left this place and proceeded to Killin, 


by a road as difmal as uniform im its ap- 
pearance. I much doubt whether another 
fuch can be found. . It is made upon a bot- 
tom of fpungy turf, which pernaits the water 
ta filtrate eafily through its elaftic and moving 
fubftance, without however becoming marfhy, 
for carriages pafs over it without any Incon— 
venience. 

But what renders it moft safpportably 
tirefome is, that it extends in this ftate for: 
feveral leagues, between tweclofe mountains, 
covered with a black turf, om which there 
grow nothing but fhort heath and fome. yel- 
iad mofles, that diftil the water, drop by 
‘drop, on all fides. 

The mind foon participates in the gloomy 
hue, and is more and more overealt with 
fadnefs, as the traveller advances; but on 
reaching the extremity of this kind of fombre 
gallery, the fcene is fuddenly changed, the 
horizon expands, and the fine valley of Glen 
Dochart, fucceeded by that of Strafilam, er 
to his view. 

Here limpid and copious fireathi, ticmisei 
with fifh, ghde in ferpentiie: meanders, 
through the fmiling verdure, and form iflets 

_ fhaded 
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fhaded with wide fpreading trees, On every 
fide appear neat ruftic habitations, with nu- 
merous flocks of black cattle and fheep, and 
the young fhepherds and fhepherdefles who 
tend them make the air refound with,.their: 
fongs, and animate the delightful teenie with. 
their dances. | 

This day we rode aaa iles at 
our full eafe, and reached Killin before might. 
- Killin, though’ called a town, is in 
_faét nothing more than a hamlet, confifting: 
of a few fcattered houfes at the extremity of 
Lech Tay. The inn is very plain in its. ap- 
pearance, but its accommodations are toler-. 
ably good, and the landlord is a very civil — 
man. Over the chimney-piece of a {mall — 
parlour hung feveral native birds, which him 
. felf had carefully ftuffed with ftraw, among 
others a white wood-cock, which William — 
Thornton crn ve as he alfo dd fome 
heath-cocks. 

We were about fitting down to tableswwhen 
I was furprized with hearing a Ronee who 
wifhed to {peak with me, call me bymy name: 
I foon perceived from his manner and his lan- 
| guage that he was a Frenchman; his perform - 


Ho Was fomewhat known to me. I told 
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him that I thought I had feen him in Paris, 
but that I could not at the moment recolle@ 
who it was that I had the honour of ad- 
dreffing. “© Tam Bombelles,” faid he; “I 
‘¢ travel like yourfelf, for pleafure and in- 
é6 ftruction. I am now on my way to Port 
«© Patrick, where I defign ta embark for Ire- 
«© land.” It was from one of our fervants 
that he heard of my being in the inn, where 
he had juft arrived himfelf in one of Lord 
- Bredalbane’s carriages, at whofe houfe he 
had gone to {pend a few days. | 
- F had never had any intimacy with M. de 
Bombelles. But two Frenchmen who meet 
each other in the wilds of Scotland are not 
long im forming an acquaintance ; and we 
had befides feveral common friends. From 
the courfe which M. de Bombelles purfued, 
as well as from a number of military and 
other charts which he had along with him, F 
judged that diplomacy and politics were more 
a, his tafte than the natural fciences 
or the arts, and that he was probably charged: 
with fome particular miffion, very. foreign 
from the object of my ftudies. I ought, how- 
ever, to. do M. de Bombelles’s talents and 
activity the juftice to fay, that he neglected 
nothing 
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nothing which was in any degree interefting 
to his country. This I had an opportunity 
of judging from fome oftenfible parts of a 
well-written journal, which he communicated 
to me at the time, and in which I faw feveral 
articles relative to rural economy and :com- 
merce, and likewife a curious phyficali faé 
_ refpe@ing a very extraordinary flux and reflux, 
which had been recently feen in Loch Tay. 
I had already heard it mentioned in the Duke 
of Argyle’s, at Inveraray; and M. de Bom- 
belles, during his ftay at Lord Bredalbane’s, 
which is clofe to the lake, received’ the beit 
information that could be procured on the 
fubje&. I fhall here infert the note which he 
gave-me, as it ferved to direct my enquiries 
when I vifited the place on the SRE 
day." | : 
:4 Between the hours of eight ee nine inthe 
* morning of the 12th of Séniotitier (1784) 
‘ the water of the eaftern part of Loch Tay 
“ retreated to the diftance of more th; ree. 
“hundred feet from its ordinary limits, 
‘ the whole of that fpace, in which it was 
‘6 generally three feet deep, was left quite 
«dry... The water on leaving it, ebbed to- 
%- wards the weft, but met with a contrary 
oS Wave, 


and 
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sé wave; when the:violence of the fhock 
** xarfed both to the height of four feet, ac- 
* companied with much foam. ‘The waters 
‘ thus rufhing mi oppofite dire€tions, formed 
‘© by theit junction one vaft wave, which 
“moved towards the fouth, {till prefervine 
“ à height of more than four feet above the 
*¢ level of the lake, and remained im that 
é6 ftate nearly ten minutes. This extraordi- 
“ nary tide’ then began to fubfide gradually, 
‘© and in about an hour and a half entirely 
“¢ difappeared. Itis very fingular, that during 
“this phenomenon; the fky was perfectly 
‘6 ferene, and the dit calm and that there 
<* was no perceptible motion at the oppoñte 
« extremity of the lake. Two days after, 
é the: fame appearance recurred; but one 
< hour later, and not in fo remarkable a de- 
“ oree.”’—Note exiracied from the Fournal 
of M. de Bombelles, gth of October 1784. 
M. de Bombelles * took the road to In- 
ays, whilft I made a little longer ftay at’ 
Killin, to procure as much information: as'pof- 
fible relative to‘ the pearl-fifhery of the river 


# This is the perfon who was fhortly after appointed 
Amballader to Portugal, 
Tay, 
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Tay, which here falls into the lake, ta which 
it gives name. 

The mafter of the inn, de FREIN exe 
dite ‘himfelf refpettmg every thing that 
could gratify my curiofity, brought me two 
fifhers, whofe particular employment was 
fearching for pearls. 

They conducted us to the river which runs 
in a very pure ftream upon a bottom of fand 
_ of pebbles, and they foon brought up feveral 
dozens of fhells, from three and a half to 
four inéhes long, and a little more than two 
inches broad ; their exterior colour was a deep 
brown, inclining alittle togreen. The upper 
fheli was thick, and of a fine mother-of-pearl 
colour within, flightly tinged with rofe 
colour. I regarded this feeds as be- 
longing to the ma pittorum of Linæus, or at 
_ Yeaft, as very nearly refembling it. 

The fifhers, in confideration of a handfome 
reward, which we promifed them, engaged to 
open thefe fhells in our prefence upon the 
bank. But they ftipulated for the reférvation 
of the pearls, if any fhouldibe found, that they 
might fell them to us at a feparate price; 
and to this propofition we acceded. 


Imagining 
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Imagining from this that we fhould put à 
higher value on thofé which might be found; 
while we were prefent ; thefe artful practi- 
tioners brou ght with them fome pearls, which 
they dexteroufly introduced into feveral of the 
fhells in opening them. They appeared. to 
be well exercifed in this petty fort of impo- 
fition, which, however, I detected in a manner 
that aftonifhed and perplexed them, and that 
deferves to be mentioned, as it depended 
upon. a memorable fa with régard to one of 
the caufes which contribute to the formation 
of pearls. | 

T defired them to open the muicles és 
my fellowstravellers; whilft I went to amufe 
myfelf with fifhing fome of them; but they 
were to inform me when they difcovered 
any pearls. I was foon called and fhewna | 
very fine pearl, perfe@&tly round, and of a 
good colour. I looked at the fhell and the 
ond and then told them, that the latter 
was not found in the mufcle fhewed me. 
The fifhers affured me’ that it was, and ap- 
pealed to. the teftimony of my companions, 
who confirmed their affertion. ‘I affured the 
latter, however, that they were deceived, and 
begged them to watch more narrowly the next _ 

time. 
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time. Iretireda few fteps, anda minute or 
two after I heard one exclaim, we have found 
another, I went up, and on examining the 
mufcle, I pronounced that the pearl had, for 


that time alfo, been flipped into the fhell. The oe 


pearl was beautiful; but the price which 
they demanded for it was fix timés its value, 
The fithers exhibited the utmoft degree of 
aftonifhment ; for, as I was at fome diftance 
from them, it was clear that I could not have | 


obferved their motions ; my fellow-te avellers” | 


who attentively watched them, were them- 
 felves deceived, or at moft entertained only 
a vague fufpicion ; : fo well {killed were thefe 
men in an art which procured them a few 
additional fhillings from travellers. _ Fr: 

My art was fo fupernatural in their eftimas “2 


tion, that they confeffed the impofition, and ; 


frankly fhewed us fome other pearls which. 
they had in teferve for the fame purpofe. 
They were very anxious to learn my fecret, 
which would fave them'the pains of frequently 
opening a vaft number of fhells to no purpofe, 
for they feldom found above one or two 
pearls in a week. But as they knew no other 
language than the Earfe, and not even Lo 
eae. as a word of Englifh, I could explain 

VOL. Il. M myfelf 
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myfelf only by. figns and ‘geftures ; ; “and, 
though my in{truétions were not very “difficult, 
I Apabe whether they were completely intel- 
ligible : in a converfation of this fort. 

My fecret confifted merely j in éxXamining 
attentively the outfide of the mufcles, ad 
when ‘neither of the parts had any cavity or 
perforation, but prefented a furface fmooth 
‘and free from callofities, I could pronounce, 
‘without any apprehenfion of béing de- 
ceived, that there was no pearl i in fuch a fhell. 
Tf, on the contrary, the fhell was pierced 
‘with | aviger-worms, and indented by other 
‘worms a: the fame kind, there were always 
‘found pearls more or lefs valuable, or, at leaft 
the embryons of pearls. 

This obfervation, which I have found in- 
variably true hitherto, was the refult of {othe 
enquiries, in which I had beén éngaged | a 
‘Jong time before, refpedting the fo fiacibrt of 
‘that beautiful animal product. Bouffon in- 
‘troduces the information, which Tcommiini- 
; cated to him upon this fubjedt, * in his article 
u upon pearls, page 125, Vol. iv. “of the ‘Natural 
Iftory of Minerals, At that time I dif 
covered that the pearl fith is attacked by ‘two 
claffes ofenemies. One is a véry {mall auger- : 


“worm, 
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Worm, which penetrates into the infide, near 
the edge of the valve, by working a longitu- 
dinal paflage between the dant de 
that compofe the cover. This {mall channel, 
on extending to an inch or an inch and a half 
in length, oies back in a line parallel to 
the fr, and feparated from it by a very thin 
partition of fhelly matter. Thefe two parallel 
lines difcover the direétion of the worm in 
entering and returning; which is alfo very 
diftinguifhable on the furface by two fimall 
holes, clofe to the edge, and in general neat 
the mouth of the fhell. | 

The jparallelifm of the two. pages may 
be demonftrated by introducing a pin into | 
each-orifice. At the inner extremity, how- 
ever, there is a fmall circular portion, formed 
by the worm in turning round. 

As thefe finall channels or covert-ways are 
excavated in the part neareft the mother-of- 
pearl, or filvery internal coat, the pearly juice 
foon extravafates and produces protuberances 
in that direction. The cylindrical bodies thus 
formed may be confidered as elongated pearls, 
adhering to ‘the internal lining of the fhell. 
_ When feveral worms of this kind penetrate 
_.neareach other, and unite theit labours, the 
M2 refult 
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tefult is a fort of pearly wen, ‘with irregular 
protuberances, in which the iffues of the paf: 
fages which they have formed are eafily dif- 
tinguifhable. 2 

Another fea-worm, much larger, and of 
the family of the multivalvous fhell: ffh, at- 
tacks the pearl fhells ina much more ingenious 
manner. ‘This worm isa pholas of the fpecies 
of fea dates. 1 have in my cabinet an oyfter 
from the coaft of Guinea, pierced by one of | 
thefe pholades, which are ftill as they were 
found in the heel of the oyfter. The fhells of — 
thefe fingular pholades are hinged in the form — 
of a crooked bill. The {mall hole which 
they bore refembles the figure of a pear; and 
pearls of this fhape are fometimes found, 
which were in high eftimation among the 
ancients, and are at prefent very valuable in 
the Eaft-Indies: I fhall give a more parti- 
cular defcription of this rare fpecies of pholades 
in another work. 

_ There are undoubtedly feveral other kinds 
of worms which pierce the pearl fhell, and 
form cavities more or lef round, in which 
the juice confolidates into pearls. 

It is this obfervation which has no doubt 
been made by others befides me, that probably 

firit 
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firft fuggefted to fome perfons concerned 1n 
the pearl fifhery, the trick of making artificial 
perforations in the fhells, and thus forcing 
them to produce pearls. At London I lie 
fome fhells brought from China, which muft 
have undergone this operation : for the arti- 
ficial hole was filled up with a piece of brafs. 
wire, rivetted on the outfide of the fhell like 
the head of a nail, and the part of the wire 
which pierced the interior fhining coat, was 
covered with a well fhaped ar which 
feemed as if foldered to its extremity. It is 
| probable, that, with the Chinefe, who have. 
been fo long skilled in the arts, and whofe 
aftonifhing jé multiplied induftry teaches. 
us, that we are but a comparatively new 
people, this is not a difcovery of very modern 
date. 
Brouffonet, with whom I De a converfa- 
tion upon this fubject in London, at the houfe 
_ of Sir Jofeph Banks, told me, that a, perfon 
had affured him, that there is {till another 
method of obtaining pearls. The fhell on 
which the experiment is to be made, mutt be 
opened with the greateft care in order to pre- 
a vent the animal Gan being injured. A {mall 
M 3 ; portion 
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portion of the inner furface is then fcraped 
Off, and inits room is inferted a {pherical piece 
of mother-of-pearl about the fize of a very 
{mall grain of lead-fhot. This globule ferves 
as a nucleus to the pearly juice, which con- 
cretes around it, and at a certain diftance of 
time, produces a fine pearl. He faid, that 
experiments of this nature had been tried in 
Finland, and repeated alfo in other coun- 
tries. 

From thefe obfervations it may be inferred 
that the produétion of pearls depends, per- 
haps, much more upon an external and acci- 
dental caufe, than upon a natural fuperabund- 
ance or extravafation of the juice of which 

they are formed. | 
There are very excellent pearls found in 
the river fhells of Loch Tay, if we may judge 
from fome which the fifhers of Killin offered 
to fell us, at more than double the price of 
thofe which are in current fale. But thefe 
fine pearls are far from numerous; on the . 
contrary, a very great number ate found, 
which the jewellers reject, but which, though 
they may be not well calculated to form de- 
corations for the ladies, are yet very intereft- 


Ins 
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ing for the ee oe the Naturalift, fince 
they afford a confirmation of the theory which 
I have now mentioned. The greater part 
of thefe pearls have little or no ae : fome 
are round, oval, or elongated and cylindrical ; 
others are hemifpherical and refemble a but- 
ton ; feveral oblong ones have a contraction. 
towards the middle which gives them the 
appearance of two joined here others 
alfo are fomewhat conical ; ahd: all are of 
a pretty large fize, and of a pale red or 
brown colour. The end of the pearl touch- 
ing the tegument of the fhell which forms. 
what is called mother-of-pearl, is fo deeply 
impregnated with the fhining fubftance, that 
it exhibits a fingular contraft with the fur- 
rounding brown colour of the other parts, 
and tons to ‘derive - additional fplendour 
from it. This | coating is of an orient 
bordering on rofe a ats which is’ €x- 
tremely agreeable to the eye, ‘and is there- 
fore heightened in its ie by the con- 
traft. ! 

” Pearls of this kind are fo Coin met 
with, that they might at firft be taken for 
occulated agates prepared for being fet, 
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or rather for buffonites, particularly thofe. 
which. have no mother-of-pearl. ‘Their. 
| texture is very hard, and yields with great. 
difficulty to the file. 

The auger-worm, which occafions the for-. 

mation of the pearls of Loch Tay, pierces the 
whole thicknefs of the fhell, which is of con- 
| fiderable denfity and of a failow brown 
colour ; and as the fhelly juice oozes out from 
all parts of the orifice which the worm has 
formed, it neceflarily relults that the pearl 
mutt participate in the quality and colour of 
the fubftance of the fhell, from the exterior 
layer to that which lines and embellithes its 
inner furface. 

Hence originate thofe ride but fingular | 
gems above- -mentioned, which have only a 
thin, coating of mother- -of-pearl upon one 
fide. There are, however, fome inftances 
in Tet the pearl is pure and brilliant 
throughout; proceeding, probably, from an 
extravation of the interior coating only; 
which may have been occafioned by: another 
kind of auger-worm attacking the fhell folely 
An the don of that coating. » It is the 
. province of thofe Naturalifts, whofe at- 


_tention 
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tention it has more particularly engaged, 
to inveftigate more profoundly this very 
interefting fubje&, our knowledge of which 
mutt yet be confidered as nothing more than 


a rude outline. 


 CHAP- 
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CHAPTER X. 


Kenmore,—Exir  dinary Flux and Refux of. Lock 
T ay. 

W: new took leave of the pearl fifhers and 
our landlord, who obligingly gave us all the 
information in bis power, and proceeded on 
our way to Kenmore, along the left bank of 
the Tay, which is fkirted on both fides by 
granitic mountains, that confine the view 
within a very narrow compafs. The foot of 
the mountains is tolerably well cultivated ; 
but the only produce is oats, which are not 
reaped till about the middle of Odtober. 
Thefe oats are very tall; they were only be-. 
ginning to be cut-down at the time I pañled; 
I meafured feveral ftalks, and found the 
fhorteft to be four feet high, and the longeft 
five feet fix inches *. 

| The 

* J do not entirely agree with Knox, who vifited this 
place fometime after me, when he fays, “ that its banks 
& on both fides are fruitful, populous, and finely diverfi- 
&, fied by the windings of the lake, and the various ap- 


«ft paarances of the mountains.’? The views upon both 
ey fides 
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The lake is about fourteen miles long, and 
about a mile of mean breadth. I had no 
certain information of its depth*, It abounds 
in fifh, and its waters are foft and clear. 

The mountains which are neareft the lake, 
and enclofe it on all fides, are compofed of 
a {chiftus micaceous rock, intermixed with 
felt fpar and quartzofe matter; the latter is 
moft abundant. In this rock I found a few 
garnets, of a bad configuration and coarfe 
texture. | 

On reaching the fouthern extremity of 
Loch Tay, we found on a very agreeable fpot 
a commodious inn, feveral private habita- 
tions, a new-built church, and a bridge 
thrown over a fmall river which iffues from 
the lake; the whole is furrounded with 
trees, which enliven this fine little land- 
fcape. The name of the place is Kenmore. 

Here the traveller begins to perceive that 
he approaches the open country, and is foon 
to emerge from the barren mountains of the 


fides are too confined, and exhibit only the fame dreary 
afpect, and a few fcattered patches of oats, prefent only 
the image of an ungrateful foil. | 

* The fame author, fpeaking of the depth of the lake, 
fays, that it varies from fifteen to a hundred fathoms ;”” 
this appeais to me very extraordinary. 


north 
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north of Scotland. The air which he inhales, 
the cultivated face of the foil, the encreafins 
number of inhabit:nts, every thing conveys 
the intelligence ;.,and. this firft gradation of 
change fills his fowl with a, fentiment of mild 
delight, which I cannot better exprefs, than. 
by comparing it to that which we feel on the 
return of fpring, though at this time it was 
the end of autumn. But it might be faid. 
that all was wintsy, wild, dreary and. fterile. 
in the region which I had traverfed.. 

My firtt care, on arriving at Kenmore, was. 
to procure the moft exact accounts refpecting 
the flux and reflux of the lake, which. hap-. 
pened: on the 12th of the preceding Sep- 
tember ; as it Was near this that the pheno- 
menon firit took place, and it was here, there 
fore, that it could have been obferved with 
moft advantage. | 

The Aer of the inn to whom I applied 
for information, and who underftood Englifh, 
tranfported with the reputation which that 
event had conferred on the place of his refi- 
dence, conceived that I had come from 
France, for the exprefs purpofe of feeing a 
country, which was, in his opinion, fo juflly 
deferving of celebrity. He, accordingly, 

| gave 
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gave me the moft cordial reception, for which 
I feel pleafure in this pg af sie faa 
fing my grateful acknowledgment. . 

“© T cannot myfelf,” faid he, ‘* have pe 
<< pleafure of explaining how, what you with 
** to be informed of, happened, becaufe: Æ 
“ was abfent from home, on the firft day of 
‘€ the Jake’s motion. But I can direct you 
‘ to two perfons who faw, and attended to, 
“ the whole of its progrefs, and who will 
“ thew on the fpot how it proceeded. One 
‘ of them, in particular, whois a lad of fome 
_“ acutenefs, has carefully obferved all the 
“€ facts ; and you will have reafon to be fatis- 
“ fied with what he may tell you. You may, 
“ however, examine both; I fhall go and 
‘ order them to accompany you, and toan- 
“ fwer all eyed enquiries ; for they are both 
“ my fervants.”’ | 

The one was called James Allan, the other 
John M'‘Kenzie. The latter was the 
younger of the two ; but he feemed to poffefs 
a greater portion of intelligence, and a fpirit 
of obfervation more rational, and lefs difpofed 
to the admiffion of the marvellous than his 

comrade. 
M‘Kenzie 
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 AMEKenzietoldmé, thatat nine ofthe mofri- 
dng ofthe r2th of September, the {ky being fe- 
ïene and the air calm,a peafant who had gone 
“to wath/his hands in the'part ofthe lake where 
the river iffues, obferved the water leaving 
ithe ‘bank in a very:perceptible manner, whicli 
‘obliged him:to advance a few paces farther ; 
‘but it fill continued to retreat fromhim. This 
appearance gave fim fo much furprize, that 
‘hehaftened to inform his neighbours -of it ; 
-sorié of whom then told him, sad funirifé, 
“having heard ainoife fimilarto-that of a fadden — 
-blaftiofiwind, he went tothe window, when, 
to his no {mall aftonifhment, he perceived the 
water receding from its banks, ras if a@ted on 
‘by the impulfe of à violent hurricanes büt 
finding the air perfeétly cali, his aftonifh- 
- ent rofe to the higheft degree. 

M‘Kenzie having told me that ‘he had 
thefe.accounts from ithe |peafant, I requefted 
to fee the latter. He was immediately fent 
for, but he had )previoufly fet out for a village 
fix miles off. Having, therefore, had no 
‘opportunity of converfing with him -myfelf, 
the details which I am to.comimiuniicate,:can- 
not be delivered as pofitive facts. -Peafants 
being in general ftrongly inclined to the 
Mar- 
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Hihrvéllôus, the “noife, “whith, ‘according to 
‘His account, ‘preceded thie’ EBbINY FH Mae 
pied appeared to ire fomewhat! ‘apeeryphal. 
M'Kenzie enitePtaitted' the {Rie epirtion. 
“The ‘latter, ‘continving his“ relation, vfaid 
‘that he was not infornied ‘of | this'extrdor- 
inary motion of -the lake une'l ten of ele 
“vornitie on which it firft appeared: °He'in- 
‘ftantly repairéd to the “brink “of ‘the Jake, 
“where he remained more: than’ an hour arida 
‘half, obferving the faëts -as they vocturred 
“With ‘the moft minute attention. ‘Dürms 
‘this period, he ‘plainly Æiw the water ebb’ er 
“flow ‘ten times ‘fucceflively ; ‘and the “fare 
‘alternate’ motion ‘cotitinued for the sal 
“that day. | 
He communicatéd tome all ‘thefe cireum- | 
“ftinces on the édge of the lake, and ‘on the 
“fame {pot upon which he ftood whén'mèkitie 
: his obfervations. He pointedout a large Rte 
‘pretty far in the ve as the limit of ‘its re- 
“treat, 
“As this’ part of the lake was’ little’ more 
than thrée feet in depth, I éauféd'the fpace 
“between'the ftone änd ‘the water’s edgé'té'be 
“carefully meafured, and found it one hundred 
and fifty French feet. But John MKenzie 
i did 
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did not omit to inform;me; that when the 
phenomenon happened, the water was not fo 
high upon, the bank by eight feet. ‘To prove 
die he pointed. toa. (ate which he had 
driven into the er ‘ound at the level at which 
it then ftood, and which. iwas about eight feet 
below its prefent margin. The exact mea- 
_ furement, therefore, of the fpace abandoned 
_ by the water, was,one hundred and fifty-two | 
feet: - From this; it fhould feem that the ac- 
eount which M. de Bombelles received at; 
Lord Bredalbane’ SR ftating this {pace at three 
hundred feet, requires to be correéted. I. 
ought, indeed, to be obferved, that as M‘Ken- 
zie was not om the fpot until an hour after 
the water began to move, it is hot impro- 
bable that shes firft impulfe, which he did not 
fee, might have been much ftronger, than 
thofe which fucceeded it. But as there is 
no proof to fupport this fuppofition, whilft 
the faét which fell under M‘Kenzie’s obfer- 
vation is afcertained by precife meafurement, 
it is more advifeable to adopt his account. 
The lake exhibited the fame phenomenon 
on the following day, and likewife on the 
third day, but not in fo frequent and regular 
a manner. 


Ne. 
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No body obferved its appéaratices in the 
night; nothing, therefore, is known of what 
happened slap that time. 

:MKenzie faid, that during the bb, the 
water receded from the Laine without any 
violent or fudden agitation, but with the 
moft gentle motion, until it reached the 
large ftone, from which it returned to its 
former verge in ne fame flow and gradual 
manner. | 

The inhabitants of Kenmore, whom I had 
ows to confult, all agree with M'Kenzié 
in the following faéts : 

ft. The motions of the lake during the 
fourth day, happened only at very ete in- 
tervals. 2dly. On the fifth, fixth and feventh — 
days, there was no ebb of the waters. dlys 
On the eighth, the motion appeared for a 
few hours only; and: this was the cafe 
during two whole weeks, with intervals of 
wo or three days, entirely motionlefs. 4thlys 
The motion abated gradually, and the lake 
refumed its former ftillnefs. sthly. During 
the whole of this time, there was no vio- 
lent wind, nor the flighteft fhock of earth- 
quake. ‘an bet ‘ 
Lo VOLS It. ig à Thete 
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Théfe are the facts which are mot Ale- 


ferving of credit, and: de conceive aitonot | 
improper to introduce them here, for the 
purpofé of. difpelling thofe. additions of the 
marvellous, with which<the wetcheia papers 
di rot fail to embellifh them. . Having 
myfelfcarefully coltetted fe ners, aicn 
counts on the (pdt, they may be fafely con- 
fided in. This is not a fuitable ploce: for 
entering into an examination of the caufes 
which. right have occafioned this wonderful 
flux and feflux in a lake where fuch’a phe- 
nomenon had never occurred before. Si- 
milar phenomena have, indeed, taken. place 
in other lakes. But we have not as yet a 
fufficient number of facts, and thofe which 
are already known havé not been collected 
by perfons fufficiently exercifed in the diffi- 
cult art of obférvation, to ‘enable us to 
form any fatisfaétory sath aut upon the 
 fubject. 

We had fcarcély Jeft. Kenmore on our 
way to Dunkeld, when we were agreeably 
furprized to find ourfelves on a road ‘bordered 
with fine Scottifh and American pines, and 
other beautiful evergreens, kept in good order, — 

difpofed 
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 difpofed with tafte, and diffufing. over the 
{eene an’ attraétive and enlivening appear= 
ance, which announced the vicinity of fome 
great habitation. . | 

About a: mile farther, we came to. the 
verge of a vaft park, decorated with plinta- 
tions of various kinds in the midft of verdant 
lawns, and divided through its whole length 
by the river Tay, over which are thrown two 
or thtee bridges of different conftructions. 
‘Numerous herds of deer feed in this delight- 
ful places fheep, fine looking beeves, and 
horfes of Various breeds; ‘give the whole an 
air of abundance, txfefulnefs, añd tafte, which 
difplay at once the enlarged mind and high 
fortune of the proprietor. A vatt pile of 
building, “partly À in the gothic and partly in 
the dott ftyle, clofed tk magnificént pro- 
fpect. “It is the ref dence of the Earl of Bre- 
dalbane. 

I had heard fo much mit of ai elias 
rater of this nobleman, whofe chief occu- 
“pation is to fpread induftry and happinefs 
around him, that I was extremely ‘forry ‘I 
had not procured a letter of introduétion to 
him, with which the Duke of Argyle would 
he Re obliged me, had I requefted 
ME, es 
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it. But it did not form part) of my original 
- plan to pafs through Tindrum or Kenmore; 
on the contrary, it was my intention to re- 
turn by Inveraray; and it was not until my 
fecond arrival at Dalmally, that I refolved to 
change the order of my journey, with the 
view of obtaining authentic accounts refpect- 
ing the ebb and flow of Loch Tay. Iregret the 
lofs of this opportunity of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the extenfive improvements in agri- 
culture and rural, economy, conduéted with 
fo much fuccefs by the Earl of _Bradelbane, 
and of becoming acquainted with a man who 
enjoys {o excellent a reputation, and. is {0 
afeful to his country. | NE 
We dined at a very good and commodious 
inn, about a mile from Dunkeld, -oppofite to 
that agreeable little town, and built on emi- 
nence aurea led with woods and rocks. A 
vaft ruinous gothic church gives Dunkeld a 
very CRAN appearance. 
We reached Perth. a little late in ae 
evening, by a road extremely rugged and 
fatiguing. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Perth, its Harbour and Manufatures.— Mr.M‘Comie,, 
Profeffor of Mathematics; Mr. M°Greggor, Pro- 
fe efor of the French Language at tbe Academy.— 
Volcanic Mountain of Kinnoul. —The Agates found 
upon tt. 


Tue fmall city of Perth ftands in a very 
agreeable fituation on the river Tay, which 
the tide enters to a confiderable diftance, and 
_renders navigable for {mall veffels. Itisin a 
pretty Goutithing condition, and contains a 
| ‘population of about twelve thoufand fouls. 
"Phe ftone bridge over the Tay was con- 
ftruéted by the Since perfon who built that of 
. Blackfriars, at London. It is very well exe- 
cuted, but is rather narrow for its length. 
William Thornton had an acquaintance at 
Perth, of the name of M‘Comie, who was 
profeflor of Mathematics in the: college, 
which bears here the title of academy. We 
paid him a vifit, and fuch was his goodnefs 
and complaifance, that he was conftantly with — 
us during our ftay at Perth, where we re- 
N 3 mained. 
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mained nearly a week. We derived the moft 
ufeful fervices from him, as well as from one 
of his colleagués, Mr. M‘Gregor, profeffor 
of the French Language, who, had received 
his firft education at Paris, and who wäs 
kind enough alfo to favour us with his com- 
pany, and to conduct us to feveral manu- 
“factories. + | 

Before the reformation took place in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, the town of Perth, aha 
‘the catholic worthip reisned> in: all its fplen- 
dor, contained foie confidetable religious 
foundations, befides a number ofrchurches. 
Of thefe, the greater: part have fincerbeen 
Jaid in ruins, or converted into churches: for 
the ufe of the prefbyterians: “Incfeveral of 
‘the {treets are feen -fome: fine gothic facades, 
which once belonged to cathedrals,’ chaptef- 
houfés, HR EE and nuhneries : ‘Thefe 
remains of monuments, confecrated to awor- 
fhip which formerly flourifhed fo vigoroufly 
in thé three kingdoms, announce that reli- 
“gions, as well as governments, have their per 
riods ofinftability and’ revolution, which an 
* &cflantly futceed ‘each other at intervals of 
longer or: fhorter:extent, but which, when the 


impulfe IS once diven) no: Ph power 15. 
ne , able 
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‘able to arreft:: : So true 13 it, that inimorals, 
as well as in phyfés, there is nothing durable 
in this world. anys 

‘Machines Gots carding and {pinning mc 
had been introduced at Perth only a little be- 
fore our arrival there. : We faw the frft of 
them at the manufactory of an individual who 
had caufed them to be conftruétéd at Man- 
chefter.. He found it impoñible, however, 
to convey them out of that town but during 
the night ; fo jealous are the manufacturers 
of Makèhéfier of this happy invention of Ark- 
wright, which has given fuch extenfive cele- 
brity and immenfe advantages to its ‘om- 
‘adieu ca OU 

The moft confiderable manufactures ‘of 
Perth are fine linen, thread, and flax’; and 
fome very excellent articles are produced in 
this line. Here I faw a loom for wéaving 
very large bed fheets, in one piece, by means 
‘of a fhuttle fixed on fmall rollers. A pair of 
thefe fheets, made of very fine linen, cofts 
from a hundred and. fifty to a Fes aye 
fixty livres of French money. 

T purchafed at a table-cloth HAE are a 
dozen fmall napkins and. a breakfait-cloth. 
| rig were of an excellent pales and coft 
Al N 4 ‘me 
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mefour Louis-d’or. I was happy to have an 
opportunity of carrying them to France by 
_way of models. 
I was alfo fhewn, with an air of myftery, 
at the houfe of a rich manufaéturer: of fine 
linen, an inftrument as ingenious as ufeful for 
afcertaining the finenefs of texture with the 
greateft precifion, 
It confifts of a kind of fmall Rd of} 
a very fimple conftruétion, which, inftead of | 
an object glafs, has a round hole, about three 
lines or a little more in diameter. The glafs 
or lens correfponds to that circular aperture 
at the diftance of the focus. The inftrument 
is placed upon the cloth, the threads of which 
are fo magnified by the lens, that the obferver 
can rh count how many are contained 
within the {pace of the hole. It is evident 
that the greater the number, the finer is the 
fabric of the ftuff. It likewife fhews whether 
the thread be too flat or otherwife. The 
artifan who is acquainted with the mode of 
“ufing the inftrument, if he fhould prefent a 
piece of cloth which he charges as fine, has 
noadmiffible excufe when it is found to be of 
a coarfer. quality, by making himfelf count 
the number of threads with this inftrument. 
The 
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"Fheweavers, therefore, by its means, have 
become accuftomed to the greateft precifion. 
~The wholefale dealers equally employ it in 
their purchafes. They have, therefore, good 
reafon not to with that every one fhould be 
acquainted with it ; becaufe, with its afliftance, 
they can tranfa@ their bufinefs on a furer foot- 
ing than thofe who are obliged to depend upon 
the naked: eye. Lbnatight one of thefe in- 
_ftruments to France, where they were foon 
| multiplied. | | 


VOLCANIC MOUNTAIN OF KINNOUL, IN THE 
| ‘VICINITY OF PERTH. | 


The deine of planed the hill ofKinnoul, 
was what principally determined me to pafs 
through the town of Perth, from which it 
was only two miles and a quarter diftant. I 
was therefore able to make feveral vifits to 
it during the three days that I ftaid at 
Perth. 

The lavas and agates which I collected © 
there were very numterous. I fpent half a 
day and'a whole night in forting and ticket- 
ing them. The number of thefineftfpecimens 
were-doubled, and in fome cafes tripled, for 
aor the 
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the purpofe of diftributing them among my 
friends. The whole filed a large cheft*. 

« Scarcely had I croffed the bridge of Perth, 
where I obferved fome lavas in ftrata, un- 
formed mafles, and 1ll-fhaped prifms. ‘Thefe 
different currents proceeded from feveral 


eminences forming part of the mountain of 


Kinnoul, the bafis of which, occupied a Very 
confiderable extent. Purfuing the road along 
the “Fay, with the mountain on myleft, for 
two miles and a quarter, I came toa very 


fteep and almoft perpendicular rock, nearly 


fix hundred feet high, and on the very edge 
of the road. The-traveller ought to: make. 
directly for this place, becaufe it is the-richeft 


inagates and other. sag bre worth col- 
te PAR 


: Though the mournitais appears ‘extremely 
fteep:in that quarter, one may, notwithftand. 


at è 
PLETS DTA 


‘+ fkis cheft, together with my whole colleétion of the. 

products of Scotland and the Hebrides, which was inthe 
beft.order, was loft.on a fand bank, near Dunkirk, The 
vetlel which carried them from Loi funk, and only the 
crew: were faved. By this uhfortunate accident, I have 
loft all the fruits of a toilfome journey, except a fall box 
of the moft remarkable articles, which I brought along 
with meinimycarmiage. But 1 had carefully copied into 
one bog: di lifts of. all my collections, 


Ings. 


/ 
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ine,-clamber up to its, furamit, with a dittle 
precaution... But, for this purpofe, it is ne- 
_ceflary to have a ftout ftick, armed with an 
iron fpike; nor muit the adventurer hefitate 
to feale the craggy. rocks. : Tis. labour, 
however, may be faved by approaching incthe - 
direction juft mentioned, where the forms 
and different difpofitions of the ftrata are in a | 
manner plainly legible in its fide, which is 
completely. expofed to view. ‘The follow- 
ing 1s a note of the different articles which I 
collected :— 


0 


a VOLCANIC MINERALOGY OF KINNOUL. 


4. Black bafaltes, of a fine grain and homo- 
geneous texture, forming. an extenfive cure 
rent, adhering to a ftream of black porphyric 
lava, with a ae of trapp, and fo difpofed as 
to leave no doubt that the bafaltic lava in 
this ftate derives its origin from porphyric 
Java. The. latter has preferved its cryftals of 
felt fpar, which are fmall but well defined, 
whilft the bafaltic lava has loft its cryftals, 
which are amalgamated and blended with the 
very bafis of fe porphyry, either by a fudden 
and violent, or a long continued combutftion. 
eo As | On 
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On examining the bafaltic lava with a micro- 
fcope, {mall cryftals are fill feen in fome 
parts of it, which are not entirely amaloa- 
mated with the lava: their eourfe may be 
pretty wel traced, even from their exterior 
appearance. Small fplinters of the porphyric 
lava, on being urged with the blow-pipe, 
afford an enamel of a beautiful black colour; 
and the bafiltic lava yi-id a vitreous matter 
or enamel in ev ry refpeét fimular. 

2. The fame bafaltic lava, divided into 
large prifms, very irregular, though well de 
fined,  Thefe prilms prefent nothing in the 
fraéture but ‘an homogeneous lava, ‘without 
the leaft cryftal of felt Spar ak 

3. Bataltic lava of a delicate green colour, 
very hard, fometimes enabahe on being 
ftruck, difpofed in a large current. This 
ereentth lava tranfverfely interfeéts a current 
of black compact Java. Its greenith colour is | 
owing to a particular modification of iron. 
I was well acquainted with the earth of Ve- 
rona, which has its origin from a very re- 
markable RAA of a volcanic pro- 
du; but I had never before feen a ftratum of 
compact, hard, and fonorous bafaltic lava, 
which had that greenifh appearance. = 

; . | 4. À qua- 
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hae Ac quadrangular pr ifm,: well defined, in 
excellent. prefervation, and of an agr ceable 
* delicate green colour. I found it among the 
wreck of a confiderable mafs of lava of the 
fame colour, which had fallen from the top 
_ of the precipice. 3 yd: 
5. The fame greenith bafaltic lava in a 
tabular form. 

None of the creen coloured lavas were 
magnetic. ea: 

_6..Compa& porphyric favs. ‘of a black ; 
ground, ftudded with a number of cryftals of 
white felt fpar, which have not undergone 
any alteration. che laya is ftrongly mag 
netic. 

ie api priim of blackifh por- 
phyric lava, magnetic, with a knob of flefh- 
coloured agate on one of its faces. 
ae Posies ric lava, mouldering into gravel, 
and forming extenfive beds. I ae no de 
that if this ct lava, which is not very 
hard, were reduced to powder by the aid of 
ftamping-mills, like thofe ufed in Holland, 
for pounding the lavas or tras in the environs 
of Andernach, it would afford a puzzolano, 
an excellent cement, of great and indeed in- 
‘difpenfable ule ee building in water. | 
| 9e Compact 
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9. Compact porphyric lava; with a ground 
| 6F deep iron grey. inclining to violet, inter 
_ mixed with sdntictes of green fteatites, Tome 
knobs of variegated agate, and a few globules 
of white Arr Spar, ai dea in a large 
current. | 

. 40. Compact porphyric Java, magnetic, 
with knobs of white, and fometimes flefh- 
coloured calcareous {par, and ORS of the 
fineft green-coloured fteatites. 

11. Reddifh-coloured compad, porphyric 
tava, forming a layer between ‘two currents 
of bafaltic lava of a delicate green colour, and | 
adhering to them. 

12. Black porphyric lava: magnetic, inter- 
fected with belts of red porphyric lava, re- 
fembling the red porphyry of the ancients. 
This lava, in which both the lavas are united, 
is very remarkable. RAS 

13. A-geode of agate, internally ftudded 
with ps crydftals of violst-coloured quartz, 
in the form of hexagonal pyramids, incrufted 
with'compact'porphyric lava, of a dark brown 
colour, a little inclining to violet, with fome 
knobs of white calcareous fpar;. and {everal 
gabulse of agate and green fteatites. 

14. A geode 
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ur À & geod ie of bright red agaté, having 
its interior a brilliant eryftallization,. of 
| stb quartz of the greateft purity. This 
 geode is found in a ‘bladlo: en ie 
which is magnetic. 

1%. Eyc-fbotted: agate of a dite role 
colour, merutted di dark brown compa 
; porphyric lava, intermixed with globules of 
green fteatites. This fpecimen is very agree~ 
4e to the eye. 

16. Red ftriped agate, ms in black 
porphyric lava, ftrongly magnetic. 

17. Semi-tran{parent agate of the. moft 
vivid red, in a porphyric lava, inclining to 
violet, with knobs of white calcareous fpar, 
and globules of a delicate green coloured 
fteatites. . 

18: A geode with a watt ae sei 
blueifhocculated agate, internally ftudded with 
cryftals of aualdling quartz. dn the interior 
of the cryftals are feen particles of black lava — 
taken up during the procefs of cryftallization; 
from which it is beyond doubt that the for- 

mation of the geodes was pofterior to that of 
the lava. 

tov eu Moan Of ‘white calcareous fpar, 
_ fparkling, difpofed in rhomboidal. laminz, 
as | amidft 
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- amidft a flight envelope of fteatites of a fine 
-green colour. ‘The whole is incrufted in a 
black compact lava, magnetic; and more 
nearly refembling bafaltes than porphyry. 

20. A lump of green fteatites, enveloped 
with a flight covering of white calcareous 
fpar, in a porphyric lava, of a brown colour; 
inclining to violet. This fragment is the re- 
verfe of the preceding. | 


Such are the moft interefting articles which 
I colleéted on the mountain of Kinnoul. I 


have no doubt that a longer ftay would have — 


confderably augmented my colleétion. But 
others may perfect what I give here as a 
{ketch only. I had neither direction nor 
guide to regulate my refearches on that moun- 
tain. It was not even fo much as conjectured 
to be volcanic at Perth. All that was known’ 
there re{pecting it was, that fome Edinburgh 
Japidaries vifited it from time to time in queft 
of agates, which they polifhed and turned to 
an object of a petty traffic. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Sr, Andrews Univerfity.—Library.—Old Churches, 
| Natural Hifory. 


We fet out from Perth for St. Andrews 
by way of the fmall town of Cupar in Fife, 
where we changed horfes. We accomplifhed | 
this journey in feven hours. All the hills on 
the road are formed of Dlackulh gravelly lava 
and bafaltes. os 

We had letters of one dt to 
Mr. George Hill, profeffor of Greek, and 
Mr. Charles Wilfon, profeflor of Hebrew, in 
the univerfity of St. Andrews. We waited - 
upon thefe gentlemen on the following day, 
and both of them exerted tee ia” 
the gréateft eagernefs to oblige us, and to 
procure us ata information as arr gratify 
our tafte of curiofity. 


UNIVERSITY. 


This univerfity recommends itfelf to the 
notice of the traveller by the name of the 
celebrated Buchanan, who was profeflor of 
philofophy there. | 
| VOL. II, a, There 


\ 


oh E à 7 
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There were formerly # two colleges which : 
are now confolidated into one. There was 
a profeffor of the Latin language in each of 
the colleges; one of the profefforfhips is now 
fuppreffed, and a chair of Natural Hiftory 
fubftituted in its ftead. The Greek DORA | 
thip is alfo of récént erection. 
| "The reventes of the ‘profeffors, who are 
thirteen in number, amount together to fifteen 
hundred pounds fterling, which gives a fixed 
falary of nearly three thoufand Ft rench livres 
for each place. | | 
_ The’names of the profeffers are as fol- 
lows : | 

Jofeph MéCormick, Principal ; 
James Flint, profeflor of Medicine : 
John Cook, Moral Philofophy; 
George Forreft, Natural Philofophy ; ; 
Nicolas Vilant, Mathematics ; 

John Hunter, the Latin language ; 
George Hill, the Greek ar 5 
W. Barron, Logic ; 

Hugh Cleskorns Civil Hiftor y; ; 


** There were formerly three “éolléés inantéty! St. 
: Salvador’s, St. Leonard’s, and St. Mary’s; the two form 
of which have been united. T'ranflat, 


ne LOTS 


Dr 
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Dr. a Gillefpie,. è ‘Divinity : 
Dr. Henry Spence, 


William Brown, Church Hiftory ; ; 
vee © cr Wilfon, the Hebrew language. 


LIBRARY, 


The college library is open to the public 
for feven months in the year, during which 
they are at liberty to enter it every day at 
fated hours. There are likewife fome other 
days of the year upon which it is opened. 
The revenues appropriated to the mainten- 
ance of this eftablifhment arife from fome 
tythes. belonging to an old ecclefiaftical foun- 
dation which were feized upon by the crown 
and afterwards affigned to this library. Their 
produce does not amount to more than thirty- 
_ fix pounds fterling, a fum nowife adequate to 

‘the moft urgent current expences. But fome 
.cafual Pee ae from the admiffion of gra+ 
duates increafes the total revenue of the li- 
trary tothe. fum of an hundred and fifty 
_ pounds fterling. ‘The number of books is not 
smorethan eleven or twelve thoufand. ‘They 
ate almoft.all modern, with the exception of 
Aeveral bibles and fome -devotional books, 
enone which there is nothing. extraordinary, 
| : 0 2 I faw 


= 


greater part of its prefent habitations. 
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I faw nothing worthy of notice but a manü- 
feript which was fomewhat interefting from 
ats excellent ‘prefervation ; it was a Saint 
Auguftin of the thirteenth century, written on 
vellum. ‘There is alfo in the fame apart- — 
ment, as an objeët of curiofity, an Egyptian 
fnummiy in a very bad ftate, without even its 
ancient cafe, and appearing to me to be one 
of thofe which the Arabians join together of 
patches and fragments for the purpofe of 
felling them to fach as are unable te detect 
the impofition, 


ANCIENT CATHGLIC ‘CHURCHES. 3 


This city, during the reign of the catholit 
religion, poffefled the archiepifcopal pre-emi- 
nence. The famous Cardinal Beaton was one 
of its archbifhops. Wait and fuperb churches 
announced the opulence of their founders, and 
the generous facrifices of a people powerfully 
attached to their mode of worfhip, The 


ruins of all thefe monuments, of which there 
are {till fome fine remains, give the city an 


afpeét of antiquity which ‘forms à fingular 
contraft with the fimplicity, the modefty, 
and I had almoft faid, the poverty of the 


The 
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‘The. church of the fecond college, as it 1S, 
ealled, which is fill ftanding, appears to be 
very ancient. The ftecple is a high tower, 
of a quadrangular form, and of a good and 
folid conftruétion. ‘The church is fpacious, 
and in the gothic ftile of building ; it is con- 
fecrated to the Prefbyterian worthip, and con- 
tains the tomb, now partly in ruins, of an 
archbifhop who founded the univerfity of this 
city. This monument is built in the wall 
with ftone of a very common kind, and ex- 
- hibits nothing remarkable. On, an oceafion 
of making as repairs, there was difco- 
vered within it * a church mace, of gilt cop- 
per, four feet long. This enfign of dignity, 
which I was permitted to examine, is charged 
with gothic ornaments finely executed, but 
in a bad tafte. It is covered with fmall 
fteeples, and niches occupied by monks with 
cowls .on their heads and in an attitude of 
prayer. The angles are filled with winged 
angels placed, in pulpits and in a preaching: 
* The monument here referred to is the tomb of bifhop 
Kennedy, within which were found fix maces; three of 
them were diftributed among the other Scotch univer- 


 fitiés, and the remaining three are preferved in that of 
*.$%, Andrews. Tranflator. ys 


9+4 a poiture, 
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pofture. Gothic medallions are fufpended 
all round it by way of ornament; and thé 
whole is furmounted with a figure of Chrift 
on foot, and ftanding upright in a pyramidal 
niche. This work, to judge by its ftile; may 
be from two hundred and fixty to three hun- 
dred years old. It can only ferve to give us 
an idea of the arts, and of the bad tafte of the 
time. 

_ We likewife vifited another church, which, 
from an infcription on one of its doors, ap- 
peared to have been built in the year 1112, 
In this church we faw a grand maufoleum of 
white marble, reprefenting an archbifhop, as 
large as life, kneeling, and an angel placing 
a miaftyr’s crown on his head. "A fpacious 
baffo relievo, at the foot of this monument, 
exhibits the fame archbifhop attacked by fome 
men who affaffinate him. A young girl in 
tears, detained by fome other pérfofit: near a 
coach, which they have ftopped, makes the 
moît violent ftruggle to goto the affiftance of 
the archbifhop, in whom fhe feems to have 
the moft tender intereft. Defpair is ftrongly 
marked in her geftures and her figure, | 

This fcene angandy brought. to my re- 
membrance the difaftrous event which hap- 


pened | 
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pened to Cardinal Beaton *, who was killed 
on the 29th of May, 1 546, by Norman Lefly, 
__eldeft fon of the earl of Rothes, accompanied 
with fifteen confpirators. Beaton, was doubt- 
lefs a man of great talents, but at the fame 
time ambitious, infolent, a cruel enemy of 
the Reformers, and had:the abominable in- 
humanity to caufe the unfortunate George 
‘Wifhart to be burnt alive. | 

I was aftonifhed at feeing a monument of 
this fort permitted to remain in a church now 
applied to the ufe of the reformed religion, 
which holds Beaton in fuch abhorrence. But 
my aitonifhment foon ceafed on learning that 
this monument, the fculpture of EN was. 
r executed in Holland, had been ereéted by the 
relations of the archbifhop a long time after 
his death, and that they had appropriated a 
certain yearly | fam for keeping it in repair. 
It thence refults, that in order to obtain this 
fum, the maufoleum mutt be allowed to exift 
as a.work that has received their complete 


_ * The author’s conjecture bas been in this inftance er 
roneous. This monumentis a reprefentation of the death 
of archbifhop Sharp, who, in revenge'for his cruel perfecu- 
tions of their fect, was aflaffinated by nine prefbyterian 
enthufafts, on the 3d of May, 1669, on Magus Moor, in — 
the vicinity of St, Andrews.— T'ranflator. 
| 04 fanction. | 
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fandion. - But it alfo happens that the monu< 
ment receives no repairs, though it begins to 
be greatly in want of them; and the money 
is very probably applied to the ufe of the 
church. No part of it, however, will be de- 
molifhed as long as the yearly allowance fhall 


- continue to be paid: an evident proof that 


every where, and in every cafe, gold has the 
power of reconciling the moft oppofite 
opinions. 


It would appear that the relations of car- 


- dinal Beaton had no with to conceal that the 


holy archbifhop was a father, fince his 
daughter is reprefented in tears; with her 
arms extended towards her father, and forcibly 
held by two of the confpirators, at the mo- 
ment when the others accomplifh the mur- 
der. But the folemn Robertfon informs us, 
in his hiftory of Scotland, that the prelate 
openly acknowledged this daughter. ‘ Car- 


‘ dinal Beaton,” fays he, ‘ with the fame 


‘‘ public pomp, which is due to a legitimate 


‘ child, celebrated the marriage of his natu- 
$¢ ral daughter with the earl of Crawfurd’s 
_ {on;” and ina note he fays, ‘ the marriage 
‘articles, fubfcribed with his own hand, in 
‘which he calls her my daughter, are 

; Shae ‘6 full 
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SOIT “extant,” “Wolo np. 88; > oF the’ 8 So: 
edition. 

The facade of the church of St. Leonard, 
though gothic, poffeffes an elegance and gran- 
deur which are very impreffive. This was 
the chapel of the college which has been dif- 
folved. © Johnfon ‘in his Journey to the 
Weftern Iflands of Scotland, complains, that 
he was always by fome civil excufe hindered 
from entering it, and that in fact it had been 
converted into a ereen-houfe. I was not 
more fortunate that Johnfon. ‘But I found 
that the area in front and on one fide of the 
chapel was turned into a kitchen garden ; 
and from what I faw myfelf, it is not im- 
probable that the houfe of God has become 
- the houfe of the gardener, and that it affords 
a fhelter to his carrots and his ‘turnips during 
the winter. 

By way of compenfation, however, I 
viewed at my eafe, the ruins of the cathedral 
and the adjoining palace, which formed the 
refidence of the archbifhop. Both thefe vaft 
‘edifices, ftood on an elevated fituation, which 
commands a full profpeét of the fea. The. 
palace ‘Was, “indeed, fo clofe t to it, that the 
: Waves 
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waves have undermined a à part of its founda. 
tions. 

The cathedral, as far as can be eftimated 
from its remains, without comprifing fome 
adjoining chapels, a kind of cloifter, and 
other fubordinate buildings around it, was 
three hundred and fifteen fare long, and fixty 
feet broad. Nothing can be more remarkable 
and interefting than this ruin. Not only does 
it bear the impreffion of timeand negleét, but 
it alfo difcovers the ftrongeft marks of a re- 
ligious and fanatical zeal which rofe to the 
moft abominable phrenzy. 

Towers of the moft folid conftruction 
overthrown; columns broken 1n pieces ; the 
remains of magnificent gothic windows fuf. 
pended as it were in the air; pyramidal 
“fteeples, more than a hundred feet high, of 
{tones fo folidly laid, that it being difficult to 
demolith them entirely, they were pierced 
through and through and indented in every 
dire€tion ; winding ftair-cafes which feem to 
ftand without any foundation ; altars heaped 
upon altars under the remaining vaults ; frag- 
nients of friezes, capitals, entablatures, {cat- 
téred among-.fepulchral tablets, and mutilated 
tombs; the wreck of cloifters, chapels, por- 

ticos ; 
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ticos ; and fome columns {till maintaining an 
erect pofture in the midft of fuch wide-fpread — 
havock: fuch is a rapid sketch of the picture 
prefented by thefe extenfive ruins, which 
ftrike the man, who beholds them for the 
firft time, with dread and aftonifhment. 

The traveller is at firft loft in conjeéturing 
whether a terrible earthquake, a long fiege, 
or an invafion of barbarians, was the caufe of 
{o much devaftation. A quadrangular tower 
an hundred feet high, well conftru€ted, and in 
perfect prefervation, rifes fingle and unim- 
paired by the fide of thefe vaft ruins. It is 
difficult to account for this contraft. 

= At the view of this fcene one is irrefiftibly 
led into a train of melancholy reflexions, on 
the maladies of the mind, which degenerate | 


into madnefs and mortify our reafon. Are 


thefe frenzies, thefe deliriums of the intelle&, 

like corporeal difeafes, infeparable from the. 
condition of humanity ? If the affirmative be 
true, mankind in the grofs, are the moft fe- 
rocious, and at the fame time the moft mif- 
chievous of animals, and one might be:tempt- 


“éd to rénounce this life at once, were it not. 
for a few chofen individuals. who encourage 
‘one to fupportat. | 


I was 
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“Twas affured that the quadrangular tower 
which ftands entire in the midft of thefe ex 


tenfive ruins, has exifted for upwards of eleven. 


hundred years. It was probably a light- houfe 
in former times; at prefent it isa aorioisilk 
only of the feudal rights which the king has 
ever the city ; and on this account it is pre- 


_ferved with great care. I mounted by an. 


? 


{carce, and hardly to-be met with for fale. 


infide ftair-cafe to the higheft balcony 3. 


whence there is a view of a wide extent of 
country. 

 Blaauve has inferted in his large atlas very 
exact engravings of the principal monuments 
of St. Andrews, as they appeared at an epoch 
when they exifted in all their fplendour.. 


Mr. Cleghorn aflured me, that the materials 
which had been furnifhed to Blaauve: were 
very correct. , 


Thefe fame monuments, in their ruinous 


‘ftate, have been carefully engraved in four 


plates, by Pouncy, from drawings of {triking 
effect, by J. Oliphant. Ifaw a colleftion of 
them at the houfe ef the college librarian, 
who would not agree to fell them for any 


‘money. He carefully preferved them im 


frames of glafs ;° he faid they were now very 


Before 
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Before a crowd of fanatics, inflamed to 
fary by the homicidal fermons of the gloomy 
‘Knox, carried the torch of deftruction tomen 
and things, through that unfortunate city, it 
was a place of confiderable eminence ; letters — 
and the fciences flourifhed within: its walls, 
and rich and numerous eftablifhments were 
dedicated to public inftruétion. 

The blow which it received from the hand 
of barbarians, fuddenly changed its appear- 
ance. It requires ages to build, but an in- 
fiant only to deftroy. This city, notwith- 
ftanding the length of time which has elapfed 
fince the date of its misfortunes, ftill appears — 
as if it had been ravaged by the peftilence. 
Its ftreets are large and commodious ; but 
are every where covered with grafs. All is 
fadnefs and filence. Its inhabitants, ignorant 
of commerce and the arts, prefent only the 
image of indolence and languor. This ftate 
of inactivity has its correfpondent effects on. 
the population ; for though the place is ftill 
capable of lodging from fourteen to fifteen. 
thoufand people, it does not contain at moft- 
above three thoufand. 

I therefore join in the opinion of. Zohfats 
wha indignant at the defolate condition in 

| which 
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which:the Englifh government fuffers efta- 
blifhments confecrated to inftruétion to re- 
main, exclaims, ‘It is furely not without 
‘ juft reproach that a nation, of which the 
# commerce is hourly extending, and the 
‘ wealth increafing, denies any participation 
# 6f its profperity to its literary focieties; 
‘6 and while its merchants or its nobles are 
#6 raifing palaces, fuffers its univerfities to 
‘4 moulder into duft.” 


SOME OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY IN THE 
ENVIRONS OF ST. ANDREWS. 


‘The rock on whith the caftle of this city 
> ftood, is in many places at leaft one hundred 
feet above:the level of the fea ; and the place 
itfelf, though built on a plain, ge the fame 
height above-the water. 

T his ‘huge ‘precipice confifts of -beds of 
white inde free-ftone, croffed at -inter- 
vals with {mall- horizontal layers of black ar- 
gillaceous fchiftus, foft, a little. fhining, and. 
‘deriving its colour: from impalpable ae 
of er | 

In the part where the ‘free-{tone comes in 
contaêt with the fchiftus, thesfirft is always 

divided 
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| divided into {mall ftrata which eafily. feparate, 
and are themfelves fomewhat tinged with 
coaly particles. ‘There alfo may be diftin- 
guifhed fome {mall bits of wood converted 
into coal. ‘“ 

To thefe alternate. beds of free-ftone, co- 
loured with coal, and of black argillaceous 
{chiftus, fucceed ‘thick banks: of white free- 
ftone, interrupted in their turn with thin 
layersof black {chiftus and coloured free- ftone ; 
but here’ the coaly particles are more copious. 

In fhort, under the deepeft beds of free- 
ftone in the part where the fea has uncovered 
them, are feen {trata of coal almoft pure-and 
fit for burning. 

Induftry is here in fuch a ftate of FES 
tion that no perfon has attempted, by Fallow 
ing thefe remarkable indications, to fink a 
pit, or even fo much as to found for a mine 
‘of coals which prefents itfelf under fuch’ fa- 
vourable appearances, and ‘which from its 
fituation on the very edge of the-fea, would 
“form: a fource of riches to the country. 

_ Lexpreffed my aftonifhment on the -fubject 
‘to féveral intelligent perfons; who framed-ex- 
“eufes fs heieenées by faying, that three 
“or-four miles inland there were fome mines 
di ‘ of 
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of coal worked; which were Gificient for the 
fupply of the country. 

The fea, notwithftanding the barriers op- 
pofed to it by the bold. bank of free-ftone on 
whichSt. Andrews is built, has gained upon the 
land fo perceptibly, that, as I was affured on 
the ftrongeft authority, within lefs than two 
hundred and fifty years, it had undermined 
and worn the rock with fuch a@ivity as to 
deftroy almoft the whole of the fcite of the 
ancient archiepifcopal caftle. A road which 
led from the caftle to a mole {till exiting is 
entirely carried away, fo that the water com- 
pletely intercepts the paflage in a direét line ; 
and it fhould be remarked, that the fpace de- 
ftroyed between the caftle and the head of 
the mole is about five hundred toifes. Thus 
has the fea in fo fhort a period wafted away 
a very confiderable extent and thicknefs ot 
folid rock ; and at low water nothing is to be 
{een but rubbifh and ruins. 

_ From this encroachment, however, we are 
not to form general conclufions refpecting the 
advancing or receding of the waters of the 
ocean. It is a circumftance purely local that 
has occafioned this accidental invafion; which 

Tregard 
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1 regard as completely unconneted with any 
mb theory. | | 

By an attentive examination of the fpot, 
I difcovered fome of the caufes of this great 
degradation. | 

And firft, the facility which there has al.. 
ways been of drawing large maffes, of free- 
{tone from this craggy tr aét on the reflux of 
the tide, is one caufe, which we will not be 

apt to reject, if we confider that the immenfe 
| quantity of materials employed in conftruct- 
ing the cathedr al, feveral large churches and 
convents, the caftle and the houfes of the 
city, has been taken out of this place. Imy- 
felf faw a great number of workmen em- 
ployed in. cutting out pretty large {tones for 
fome repairs which were making on the 
mole. 

On the other hand, the pofition of the beds, 
the various fubftances of which they are com- 
pofed, and their unequal degrees of hardnefs, 
tend'to accelerate their degradation, The 
_ coaftis foftecp that the deep excavation which 
extends from the caftle to the mole-head, bears 
the name of the Precipice. 

The maffes of free-{tone being placed on 
| beds of argillaceous fchiftus, ich is foft, 
VOL, Ile | ne R pyritous 
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pyritous and fufceptible of being diffolved by 
water, are liable to flide from their place and 
to Jofe their balance. The upper beds give a 
violent concuffion to the others in their fall; 
and this permant caufe of deftruction, joined 
to the action of froft, the atmofphere, and the 
changes of wet and drynefs, muft at length 
occafion extenfive havock. But what is very 
remarkable and worthy of attention, is, that 
all thefe fragments, which are fubject to the 
powerful action of the waves and currents of 
the fea, being dafhed againft each other or 
rolled upon the hard dnd rt rugged bottom, are 
foon reduced to powder; therice there re- 
fult confiderable depofites of fand which the 
fea throws up in banks on the beach, and 
which the winds form into {mall hills. Thus 
the waves which tear afunder the free-ftone 
and carry it off the coaft in huge folid pièces, 
throw it back on a neighbouring part in the 
form of fand, which may in time acquire con- 
fiftence and form good foil. 

It is eafy to perceive the identity of this 
fand, which is intermixed with fome coal and 
clayey matter, with the free-{tone; whence it 
originated. ‘This newly formed traét of fand 
occupies a {pace of four miles long, and half 


a mile 
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a ithe broad #1 -Suelt is probably the origin 
of the greater part of fands, which may in a 
courfe of time, and with the aid of certain 
circumftances, be a fecond time formed into 
tree-ftone. 
I ought to have ftated, béforé difmiffing 
the fubject of the Precepice, that the inferior 
ftrata, which fupport a mafs more than eighty 
feet thick of fchiftus and free-ftone, are them- 
felves very remarkable, being compofed of very 
hard free-ftone, and containing pebbles of dif. 
ferent forms and fizes, and of a reddifh colour 
m their cruft or exterior furface. On breaking 
thefe pebbles, they are eafily difcovered to 
confift of black bafaltic lava, fhill retaining 
their magnetic quality, though their cruft 
has indaraione alteration. 
As the rounded lavas thus confined are 
ECS great number in the lower beds of 
_free- ee and as it is probable that thofe 
“which have been invaded by the fea contain- 
ed fimilar ones, it is beyond doubt that thefe 
pebbles exifted prior to the formation of the 


* In thefe fands are found feveral living fhell-fifh. The 
- large razor fifh or follen, the cardium fenatum of Linnæus, 
or bucarde dent? of Bruguiere, defcribed in his article on the 
- Natural Hiftory of Worms, page 227, of the French 
Encyclopedia, and the cardium ciliare of Linnæus, or 
_4Sucarde frange of Bruguiere, page 218 of the fame book, 
are very common, | > 


P2 : free- 
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free-ftone ; that is to fay, that they are the 
produéts of volcanos, and that they have been 
‘rounded by the fea before the fandy fubftances 
became united and confolidated into a mafs 
of free-ftone. | 

There is no room for any doubt or hefita- 
tion refpecting the quality of the fubftances. 
The bafaltic pebbles are fo many traces of dif- 
covery and ufeful indications to thofe who en- 
deavour to perufe the grand volume of nature. 
But this is not a fit place to expatiate further 
upon the fubje&. I fhall only fay, that ifac- 
cidental circumftances of this kind cannot de- © 
termine to a very nigh degree the time which 
has elapfed fince the formation of thefe lavas 
and the free-ftone, in which they are inclofed, 
they induce us at leaft to believe that both 
the one and the other muft have taken place | 
af a very remote epoch. 
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CHAPTER’ XII, 
Departure from St. Andrews —Largo.—Leven.— 


Dyfart—Kirkaldy. —Kinghori.— Leith, — Return 
to Edinburgh. 


| Gas had we left St. Andrews and 
entered on the road to Largo, when we found 
the fields feattered over with very large blocks — 
of bafaltes. The farmers have inclofed their 
lands with them, and thus afforded to na- 
turalifts an eafÿ opportunity of examining 
them. | 3 
They are of a fine black colour, great hard- 
_nefs, and a pure and heme fubftance. 
I attentively examined a great number of the 
ftones which were but recently broken, totry 
whether any extraneous body had entered into 
their internal compofition. But I found their 
ein general very pure, and found in a 
‘fingle lump only a few fmall cryftals of black 
{chorl. ‘The fchorls are in general very 
rarely met with in the volcanic products of 
Scotland and the Hebrides. 
After a ride of three miles, we reached a 
pretty high flat, entirely covered with blocks | 
ee Wee of 
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of bafaltes, which feemed to have been {cat 
tered about at random, and which very much 
incommode cultivation, as it” would not be 
an eafy matter to difplace them. This ele- 
vated plain is of vaft extent, and yields oats 
and rye; though the vegetable mould cannot 
be much more than five or fix inches in denth. 
This cultivated foil. repofes on blackifh 
argillaceous {chiftus, difpofed in ftrata. Banks 
of free-ftone, like thofe of St. Andrews, fuc- 
ceed the fchiftus, and then follow at a confi- 
derable depth beds of excellent coal. The 
number of pits which are {een along the road, 
announce that the collieries are worked with 
great activity. I counted more than fifteen 
coal-pits within the {pace of a mile. | 
Largo is only a fmall village; we ftopped 
atit to bait our horfes. Banks of free-ftone of 
great thicknef are expofed to view on all 
fides; they are over-topped with enormous 
pieces of bafaltes. I had not before {een in the 
volcanic parts of Scotland, detached maffes 
of bafaltes of fo great a bulk. This compact 
Java is very pure and found, fo that it may 
be formed into flabs or even ftatues. 
Leven and Dyfart are pretty large villages, 
which lie on the road by the fea-fide. In 
| their 
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their environs are feveral db. Se 
employ a great number of perfons. They are 
carried on upon a greater {cale than thofe in 
the neighbourhood of St. Andrews, and con- 
ducted with greater intelligence and more ex- 
tenfive means. Thofe: of the inhabitants. 
who are not employed in the collieries apply 
themfelves to fifhing, in which they are very | 
Pettus = 

Kirkaldy is a confiderable burgh. The. 
whole of its environs is ftrewed with blocks: 
of bafaltes; and this fcattered train of lavas . 
extends from Largo to beyond Kirkaldy, along 
a {pace of more than twenty-four miles in 
length, and eight miles in breadth. What 
terrible convulfion was it that tranfported 
thefe bafaltes, and thus rolled and difperfed 


- them over fo vaft a furface ? 


I had already feen in Vivarais, a ftate of 
things in every refpeét fimilar; but upon a 
aoe much higher above the coaft of Maire. 
~The matfies of ‘balaltes are there equally large 
and not lefs numerous. ‘They may be traced 
to the {mall town of Pradelle, through an 
extent of more than twenty mules long, 
and four or five miles broad. This refem- 
blance ought not to efcape confideration. 
| PA vu From 
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From Kirkaldy we purfued our road ta 
Kinghorn, a burgh fituated on the water’s 
edge. The blocks of bafaltes feemed to mul- 
tiply as we approached the vicinity of King- 
horn ; but very near the town we found the 
bafaltes in imbodied maffes, that is, difpofed 
in large currents as it was difcharged by the 
volcanos. | 

Between Kirkaldy and Kinghorn, and at a 
little diftance from the road, are three up- 
right rude ftones, which have been erected as 
a memorial of fome event, which it is now 
impoffible to trace. Thefe monuments con- 
fi of a rough-grained yellowith free-ftone, 
The. ‘higheit. is about fifteen feet’ above 
ground, and muft have funk at leaft five feet 
below the furface ; it is of confiderable thick- 
nefs: the other two are not fo large. They 
appear to be of very high antiquity. Have 
they been erected by the Romans? This is not 
very probable ; for, that warlike people, at 
the time they over-ran England and at- 
tempted to fubjugate the Caledonians, who 
gave them the moft vigorous refiftance, were 
too familiar with the arts, to raife fuch ruttic 
monuments which have no infcription, nor 
any mark of workmanfhip. It 1s not im- 

probable 
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probable : that thefe rude columns were con- 
_fecrated to the poe ntan of the ancient 
Druids, or that they were erected by a Wars 
like people little fkilled in the arts, in 
remembrance of fome important events 
which have not pates to our know- 
ledge. 

"Monuments of this kind are very nu- 
“merous in Scotland and the Hebrides. The 
‘natives entertain various and doubtful opi- 
_nions upon the fubject. Some call them 
_ the altars, temples, or monuments of the 
Druids; while others, regarding them as of 
greater antiquity, fay, that they were ereéted 
à the time of Fingal; thatis, at an epoch 
indeterminate, and perhaps fabulous; and 
another clafs maintain that they are Howes ae 
tombs, and contain the afhes of illuftrious 
- warriors, who fell in their combats with the 
Caledonians. I thall leave the developement 
in 44 with merely id to their 
recollection that fimilar monuments are 
: found in Lower Brittany, and that the lan- 
guage of-its inhabitants has a {trong refem- 
Brace to. that of the Hebridians, ced I enter- 
Pa, the hope that ay will throw fome 
light | 
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light upon a fubject fo worthy of being in- 
veftigated, | 

There are twenty-feven miles from SE 
Andrews to Kinghorn. We were obliged 
to ufe the fame pane fer the whole way ; 
there being no place where we could change ~ 
them. Kinghorn is fituated on the edge of 
the fea; and at this place is the ferry for 
crofling the Frith of Forth to Leith, which 
is within a very fhort diftance of Edin- 
burgh. 

The beach of Kinghorn, and, indeed, of 
the whole coaft, is bordered with layers of 
Java; fome of them in the form of bafaltes, 
in an extended mais, or in prifms, and others 
in a gravelly and decompofed ftate. Thefe 
feveral ftreams of volcanic matter repofe 
immediately on an argillaceous fchiftus under 
which are frequently found beds of coals. 

In the lavas of Kinghorn I found fome 
zeolite, anda great deal of calcareous fpar, 
adhering to decompofed lavas. 

The paffage from Kinghorn to the port of 
Leith is feven miles. We performed it in 
two hours, in one of the ferry-boats, which | 
are tolerably commodious, and fet out reou- 
larly at certain hours. In the middle of the 

Frith 


fy 
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Frith is a very rapid current, which is ob- 
fervable at all times; for, where it runs, 
the fea is always agitated during the greateft 
calms. | 
The harbour of Leith, at the time we ens 
tered it, was filled with veflels, Englith, 
Scotch, American, &c. I faw feveral veflels 
- belonging to Glafgow and Leith, which were 
done over with bitumen or tar, extraéted 
from pit-coal at the manufactures of Lord 
Dundonald, who has introduced the making 
and ufing of this tar on a great fcale in that 
country. The veflels coated with it appeared 
of a fine fhining black, which diftinguifhed 
them from the others. Several fhip-mafters 
whom I fpoke to on the fubjeét, and fome of 
whom had come from the Weft Indies, 
affured me that their veflels which had been 
covered with this tar, arrived in the beft 
poffible condition, and were completely free 
from worm-holes. Navigation is doubtlefs 
much indebted to Lord Dundonald, who per- 
fevered with the moft undeviating conftancy, 
in bringing to perfection this ufeful product of 
coal, and alfo in bringing it into general ufe, 
a thing not eafily effected upon every occafion 
when it is neceflary to change ancient cuf- 
toms, " 
We 
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We reached the harbour of Leith about fix 
in the afternoon of the 16th of Oober. 
William Thornton, who proceeded directly 
forward from Perth, without accompanying 
us to St. Andrews, waited for us at Edin- 
burgh. We went from. Leith to Edinburgh 
in lefs than half an hour, along a fuperb 
road. | 

Thornton had procured us lodgings at a 
private houfe, and at a reafonable ‘rate; for 
we had determined not to goto Dun’s Hotel, 
where fuch exactions had been pratifed on 
us during our firft {tay in that city. Our new 
lodgings, for ourfelves and ourthree domettics, 
coft only eighty-four livres'a week. 

As we intended to {pend a fortnight at 
Edinburgh, we made an arrangement with 
the mafter of a tavern who ferved us with 
provifions, dreffed in the French ftile, ad- 
ding a few Scotch difhes, which were agree- 
able to us. This man is a native of Bour- 
deaux, and was brought from France by a 
Scotch Lord, with whom he refided a long 
time. He afterwards married and fettled in 
Edinburgh. He is a very good landlord and 
full of attention and complaifance. I would 
recommend his houfe to fuch naturalifts and 

others 
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others as intend to vifit Edinburgh. ‘They 
have only to afk for the matter of the French 
tavern, which is ve“v well known. 

At this table, we formed an acquaintance 
with Baron Hartfield, whofe ordinary refi- 
dence is at Berlin. He isa man of eftima- 
tion and talent, and travelled for the purpofes 
of information. He had pufhed his refearches 
as far as the Hebrides, and vifited the ifle of 
Staffa ; in his paflage to which, he told us, he 
encountered the moft imminent danger. _ 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER, XIV. 


Edinbureb.—The Univerfity.—Learied Societies 
College of Phyficians.—College of Surgeons.==Ca- 

Binet of Natural Hifory.— Robertfoni—S mith. 
Rlack—Culleit, SE. 


Ebineuron is fituated in 55° 67 of 
north latitude, and 3° 14° of weft longitude, 
from the meridian of Greenwich: The dit 
tance of this city from London is, by the eaft 
road, through Berwick, 388 miles; by the 
middle road, through Wooler,. 378 miles ; 
and by the weft aval through Carlifle, 396 
miles. 

aie Ride literature, natural hiftory, 
and the arts, being the principal objets of 
my journey; what I fhall have to fay of 
Edinburgh will chiefly relate to them : topo- 
graphical defcriptions of this city are to be 
found in a number of other works. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


The following is the eftablifhment of the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh, with the names of 
thofe who were at this time its profeffors. 


The 
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The King, is the Protector ; 
Doctor Robertfon, Principal ; 
Robert Hamilton and A. Hunter, pro- 
feffors of Theology ; 
Robert Cumming, Church Hiftory ; 
Doétor J. Robertfon, Hebrew ; 
A. Dalziel, Greek ; 3 
D. Stewart, Mathematics ; | 
A. Ferguffon, Moral Philofophÿ:; 
J. Robifon, Natural Philofophy ; 
A. Tytler and J. Pringle, Civil Hiftory ; 
William Wallace, Scottifh Law ; 
Robert Dick, Civil Law ; 
A. M‘Conochie, the Law of Nature and 
Nations; _ 
Huch Blair, Rhetoric ; 
John Hope, Botany ; 
Francis Home, Materia Medica ; 
William Cullen, Practice of Medicine; 
James Gregory, Theory of Medicine ; 
Jofeph Black, Chymiftry ; | 
Alexander Monro, Anatomy ; 
Alexander Hamilton, M idwifery ; 
John Walker, Natural: Hiftory. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
The Duke of Buccleugh is Prefident of the 
Royal Society ; 
Henry Dundas, Vice-Prefident, | 
The. 
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The Prefidents of the Phyfical and Literary 
ate . Claffes, &c. are 
Baron Gordon : 

Lord Elliock ; 

General H.. Campbel ; 
Adam Smith : 

John M‘Laurin ; 

Doctor Adam Ferguffon ; 
Doétor Monro; 

Doctor Hope ; 

Doétor Black : 

Doctor Hutton : 

Profeflor Dugald Stewart ; 
John Playfair ; | 
Profeffor J..Robertfon, Secretary. 


ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY—COLLEGE OF PHY- 
SICIANS—-COLLEGE OF SURGEONS—MEDI- | 
CAL SOCIETY. 


‘There is a fociety lately eftablifhed in this 
city for the purpofe of colle@ing and pre- 
ferving every thing that relates to Scottith 
antiquities. The Earl of Bute is the Prefi- 
dent, the Earl of Buchan is Firft Vice-Prefi- — 
dent, and Lord Gardenftone is Second Vice- © 
Prefident. » | 
| There 
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There are befides a college of phyficians, 
a college of furgeons, and a medical fociety. 
| Bice is alfo a popular eftablifhment called 
the High School of the City, which announces 
that here nothing connected with public in- 
ftrudtion is negleéted. This {Chool is divided 
into feveral claffes, the mafters of which are 
employed in teaching the elements of the 
Latin language to ont: 

Thefe (ee inns fhew that the an rts, the 
fciences, and the Belles-lettres are cultivated 
and efteemed in this city, which is honoured. 
by the diftinguifhed characters it has produced 
in every branch of learning. The celebrity of. 
the profeflors 1s fo great that vait numbers of 
foreigners come ibis every quarter of the 
world to ftudy at the univerfity, and the mo- 
ney they {pend is a confiderable advantage to, 
the town. | 

‘Edinburgh, both from. its fituation ad its. 
sail tig fi a proper place for the fciences. 
It is not difturbed by the tumult of parlia- 
_mentary difcuffions, the buftle of an over- 


… grown commerce, nor the diftraéting amufe- 


ments of London. From time immemorial 
the mufes have ‘chofen to refide on the top 
… of a hill near a folitary fountain. : 
Yor. TI. Q Mentioning 
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Mentioning the mufes, brings to my recôl- 
leGtion an infcription in their honour, which 
is placed above one of the gates of the uni 
verfity. ‘It is rather cn 5 


MUSIS ET CHR: S 10, 


‘TO THE MUSES AND CHRIST. 


This affociation may to fome appear pros 
fane, but it is onlva little conceit by which 
the author probably intended to announce 
that both letters and religion are taught im 
this building. A minifter of the prefbyterian 
religion, who accompanied me on my vifit | 
to the univerfity, was very eager to juftify 
this fingular infcription, which he thought 
remarkably ingenious: He afked my opi- 
nion of it. | | LR AE 

I replied to him with a file, that I 
believed the infcription might be inter- 
preted in a very favourable manner, if the 
meaning which I was inclined to give it, 
were adopted. 

It is proper, faid I, that the mufes fhould … 
prefide over an eftablifiment which elevates : 
man to the true dignity of his nature by ins 
ftructing him. They may be here confidered — 

as 
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as fapplicating reafon to profcribe the two 
chairs of Theology and Church Hiftory ; and 
of thofe of Logic, Moral Philofophy, Na: 
twrat Philofophy, the Laws of Nature and ~ 
Nations, Civil Law, and Scotch Law, to 
make only one, which may be called the 
Profeflorfhip of the Laws of Nature and 
Nations. 

On theother hand, the oreateft of moralifts, 
placed by the fide of the cite ought to re- 
mind the inhabitants of thefe countries that 
true knowledge is the enemy of fanaticifm 
‘and intolerance; that thofe who have fhed 
fo much of the blood of Scotland in theolo- 
gical difputes, were ftrangers to morality as 
well as to the fpirit of humanity, which be- 
longs to the religion they pretended to pro- 
Fefs *: and that thofe who overthrew and 
deftroyed the ancient monuments of the na- 
tion, becaufe they were connected with a re- 
ligion which they did not approve, were real 
barbarians, whofe ferocity was only equalled — 
_ by their ignorance. 


ae * Such as Knox, who entitled an account of the aflaf- 

| Le of Cardinal Beaton, % The Joyous Narration, 

“8c.” Such as that fanguinary prieft, Beaton himfelf, 

~ whoburnthuman beings alive, becaufe they were what he 
, called heretics. 

Q_2 CABINET 
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CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The cabinet, of natural hiftory, in the 
univerfity, is under the direction of Doctor 
‘Howard. The examination of this collection 
gave me great pleafure, and interefted me 
much more than thatof the Britifh Mufeum, 
in London, though it was far leis confider- 
able; but, the objects which compofe it, are 
in amore methodical order, particularly the 
ftones and minerals: Befides, the managers 
of this mufeum have very properly taken 
care to collect all the productions of Scot- 
land they have been able to procure. 

Thus this Se is as inftructive and 
interefting to the natives of Scotland, as it 
is agreeable to foreigners, who are always 
ee more -defirous of feeing collections 
of the natural.and local riches of a coun- 
try, than the multitude of difconnected and 
inconfequential objects conftantly brought from 
India, and which are repeated over nee over 
in every cabinet. | 


Some reforms are, however, wanting Oo 
the mufeum of the univerfity. The place 
allotted for it ought to be larger and deco- 


rated 
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Agted with more tafte. The claffification 
fhould alfo be extended to the other parts as 
well as the minerals. Thefe improvements 
will certainly one day take place; that they 
have not been made already can only be 
afcribed to the remaining iifluence of that 
erroneous mode of education which in all an- 
cient univerfities has occafioned natural {cience 
to be too much neglected. Itis only lately 
that a profefforfhip in this important branch 
of inftruétion was eftablifhed in the college of 
_ Edinburgh; but as a tafte. for this delightful 
ftady a doubtleG, increafe very rapidly in 
a city where the other iciences have fo long 
fixed their refidence, it is to be hoped that 
‘this cabinet will foon be, placed in a building 
more worthy of a nation which 1s c apable of 
furnithing it with the richelt: fpeci mens, Î 
‘therefore invite Doctor Howard, wh6 potleffes 
much knowledge, and who loves his country, 
to folicit from the government the grant of a 
building fuitable to 
intends, with grounds fufficiently extenfive 
4 to join the polanicdl garden to the cabinet of 
a “natural hiftory. 
e? bs Lith logy, and the ftudy of minoest, have 
2 as yet sade little progrefs in Scotland. There 
be oe 0.3 are 


the colleétion pe fuper- 
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are therefore few collections of thefe objeéts.. 
Doëtor James Hutton 1s, perhaps, the only in- 
dividual in Edinburgh who has placed in his 
cabinet fome minerals and a number of agates 
chiefly found in Scotland; but I obferved, 
that he had not been fufficiently careful in 
colle&ting the different matrices which con- 
tained them. I therefore experienced much 
more pleafure in converfing with this modeft 
philofopher than in examining his collection, 
which prefented me with nothing new, fince 
T had feen and ftudied upon a large {cale and 
in the places where nature had depofited them, 
almoft all the {pecimens of his collection. 

~ Doctor Hutton was at this time bufily em- 
ployed in writing a work on the theory of the 
earth *. 


* This work, which contgins rather general views of 
the fubject than a body of obfervations, appeared in 1785, 
in the tranflations ofthe Royal Society of Edinburgh, for 
that year, under the following title: “ Theory of the Earth, 
“ or an {nveftigation of the Laws obfervable in the com- 
& pofition, diflolution, and reftoration of land upon the 
“ olobe, by James Hutton, M.D. FsR.S.E. and Member 
* of the Royal Academy of Agriculture at Paris *.” 

® This work has fince been confiderably enlarged; in 1798, it 
was publifhed in 2 vols. 8vo. under this title, Theory of the Earth, 
with Proofs and INiftrations, in four parts —Tranflator. 


During 
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‘Dari ng my relidence at Edinburgh I vifited, 
as often as pofiible, the celebrated chymift, 
Dr. Black, who in 1767 gave the firft analyfis 
. of calcareous : earth, an which he demon- 
{trated the exiftence of the aerial acid, com- 
monly called fixed air. This illuftrious phi- 
lofopher honoured me with the moft "Ras 
and kind attention. 

After dining with him one day he fhewed 
me two pieces of petrified, or more properly, 
guarizified wood ; for, upon examining them 
with a microfcope, it appeared that the quartz- 
_ofe juice had penetrated through all their 
parts, and given them fuch a degree of hard- 
nefs that they ftruck fire with fteel. This 
wood had been fent to Doétor Black from 
Ireland. Their colour was brown, and nearly 
the fame as that of the wood of Mahalep when 
it is worked. 

This wood’ penetrated by quartz in the 
manner have defcribed, poffeffes the following 
fingular property: If dmall fragments are 
broken of with a hammer and thrown on a 
piece of burning coal, in about a minute an 
agreeable fmell is perceived refembling that 
which proceeds from the wood of aloes. 

Q4 It 
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Tt t is doubtlefs aftonithine that the effential 
odorifer ous oil of this ee fhould have been 
preferved during the long time neceflary for 
transforming Le wood into a ftate of quartzofe 
RÉÉHDÉOR Ie ; but fuppofing that fome parti- 
cular circumftances had accelerated the pe- 
trification, it is {till very extraordinary that 
this wood, which bears all the marks of a 
vegetable foreign to thefe countries, fhould be 
faite on the banks of Lough Neigh in Ire- 
land. 

- Doétor Black was pleafed to give me the 
two {pecimens he had of this curious wood, 
informing me at the fame time, that he did. 
not colleét objects of this kind, and that he 
fhould be very happy if I would place them in 
my cabinet. | 

This learned chymift alfo fhewed me the. 
mechanifm of a portable furnace of his own 
invention, which will prove of great utility 
in the arts, and in chymiftry. It is fo 
cantrived that the heat may not only be gra- 
dually increafed at pleafure, but carried to 
fuch a high degree as to reduce iron nails to : 
a ftate of fufion. ‘This plan may be extended 
and perhaps-even applied to high furnaces in 
which iron ore is {meltéd. 


I fhall 
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T fhall defcribe the manner in which 

the interior ‘of this furnace is formed: 
for in it the merit of the invention chiefly 
confifts. It is made of thick iron plates, and 
differs very little in its ftructure from the or- 
“dinary ftove: Its form is cylindrical, and’ a 
cover is fitted to the top, which is occafionally 
taken off to fupply the ftove with fuel. 

‘The mode by which the air enters is through 
holes of different fizes formed in a ring which 
turns round, fo as to give facility to the ad- 
miffion of the air in the quantity wanted: 
but I repeat it, the conftruétion is: not 
the great merit of the invention, for I 
have feen, both in France and Germany, 
many furnaces, the mechanifm of which is 
nearly the fame with this, as well witly re- 
{pect to the mode of graduating the admiffion 
of the air as that of raifing the heat to the de. 
gree required. 

It is the manner in which the interior is 
covered, and the fubftances ufed for fuel that 
do honour ‘to the profound knowledge of 
: Door Black. : 

A quantity of the beft charcoal is reduced 
to a fine powder, and paffed through a fieve : 
fome fine clay is alto reduced to powder : the 

colour 
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colour of the latter is of no importance; the 
leaft fufible and the moft refraCtible, is the beft. 

‘The clay,is.foaked in water in a tray, in 
the. proportion of a quart to three quarts 
of charcoal duft.. This mixture is well 
kneaded and amalgamated, and the patte. 
which is formed, is left in a ftate of moif- 
ture. jfthe clay be very glutinous, the 
proportion of charcoal is encreafed. The. 
infide of. the furnace is then plaftered over 
with a.quantity of this compofition fuf-. 
ficient to form a thin bed, which is fmeoth-. 
ed with the hand and rendered every where as 
equal as poffible. This firft plafter 1s made. 
about a line thick, and allowed to dry flowly,, 
‘without the operation of fire, that it may not 
be .expofed to the danger of cracking. When. 
this firft plafter has acquired a {ufficient de- 
eree of hardnefs, a fecond bed 1s. formed; 
which being allowed to dry, 4 third is laid 
over it in the fame manner. ‘Thus different 
beds. are formed in fucceflion above each 
other until the plafter has acquired the thick- 
nefs of about an inch. 

Great, attention mutt be paid to drying se 
beds flowly and forming them into one body, 
to which the fire will aftenwards give .great 
confiftence. | | 

“It 
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It is well known to experimental philofo= 
phers and chymifts, that charcoal is one of 
the worft conduétors of heat, Founders, 
blackfmiths, and other workmen, have long 
been acquainted with this fa@, tranfmitted | 
_ from father-to fon, and have ufed charcoal 
dutt to great advantage in many of their ope- 
rations without thinking of the manner in 
which it a@ed. The ufeful effets it pros 
duces are, however, refult lefs from its 
combuftible quality than that of its being 
a bad conductor of heat: or rather that it 
 retains the heat, concentrates it, and pre- 
vents it from efcaping and lofing itfelf on 
the furrounding points. 

I have been induced to enter into thefe | 
details, becaufe I am of opinion that what 
has been faid will not prove inufeful to the 
arts, and that thofe who love and cultivate 
this particular branch of economy, may make 
fuccefsful applications of Doctor Black’s in- 
vention. Thefe motives will excufe the 
length of this article. | 

I was feveral times in company with 
Doétor John Aiken, a private profeffor of 
Anatomy, in Edinburgh. He fhewed me a 
number of ingenious machines of his inven- 

tion ; 
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tion; and, among others, one for facilitating 
difficult births, the ufe of which was not at 
all dangerous, and imthe invention of which 

he had followed nature as clofely as poffible. 
This inftrument may be compared to 2 
long flender hand. It’ is introduced quite 
open and without any kind of compreffion 
into the womb of the mother. This artiticiat 
hand, which is covered with a fine foft fkin, 
is placed againft the child upon which it is 
made to collapfe to the degree of contraction 
wanted, by the means of afcrew in the han- — 
dle, which aéts with a gradual and gentle 
motion. The accoucheur then ufing his right 
hand, aided by this point of fupport, may 
deliver a woman in difficult labour with 
much more facility than in any other manner. 
Doctor Aikin affured me, that he had expe- 
rienced the greateft fuccefs in the ufe of aun 

inftrument. | 

The knowledge of whatever may contri- 
bute to relieve fuffering humanity, ought to 
be as widely diffufed as poffible. I therefore 
begged Dottor Aiken to allow me to take a 
model of this inftrument to France. He rea- 
dily confented, and procured an excellent 
workman, who 1 in a few days executed an 
: inftru- 
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inftrument perfe@ly fimilar. I packed it up 
with the intention of bringing it to Paris, 
and fubmitting it to. the examination of our 
moft celebrated practitioners in midwifery. 

Doétor Aiken alfo fhewed me a lock 
which he had contrived for great guns, by 
which they might be eafily made to perform 
a double difcharge; but while I admired his 
inventive genius, I could not avoid telling 
him, that I was far better pleafed to fee fo 
fkilful a phyfician employed in healing than 
in deftroying, and that I loved his mvention 
for bringing men into the world, much 
more than I did that for fending them out 
of it. . 

Some days after, I had the Mere of dining 
with Doétor Cullen, who, perhaps, is the 
oldeft, and certaiuly is one of the moft cele- 
brated phyficians of Europe. The fcience of 
medicine owes him great obligations, and 
the city of Edinburgh ought never to forget 
that his reputation has attraéted within its 
walls a multitude of foreigners who come 
from all quarters of the world to receive in- 
ftruction in that learned fchool, in the 
creation of which he has had a principal | 
fhare. 


| Dodtor 
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DotoëCullen lived in the tmdft of a nit: 
merous family, who formed around him an 
amiable circle of friends. Good nature and 
amenity retgned in his houfe.’ This learned 
phyfician merited all thefe advantages, for he 
poffeffed himfelf manners and a difpofition of 
the moft agreeable kind. I found that he 
very much refembled Bouffon in his behaviour 
and mode of living, which rendered him 
doubly interefting to me. His table was 
plentifully ferved, but without any luxury. 
I was however aftonifhed to find a profufion 
of punch brought 1 in between the defert and 

tea. | 
This regimen, in the houfe of a phy fica of 
fuch great reputation, appeared to me very 
extraordinary. He obferved my furprife, and 
faid to me with a fmile, that this beverage 
was not only fuited to his age, but that a long 
experience had convinced him that when 
taken with moderation it was very falutary 
for the inhabitants of Scotland, particularly 
during the latter part of the autumnal feafon, 
and in winter, becaufe the cold hunaidity © 
which then prevails in this climate often checks 
perfpiration. Punch, he remarked, 25 4 warm 
Leng which operates wonderfully in 
mane 
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maintaining that neceffary fecretion, or in 
refioring wt to rts equilibrium. 

This humid and penetrating atmofphere 
had, for fome ti affected me in a very die 
agreeable manner 1 twithftanding the aétive 
‘life which I led Tam perfuaded, that it is 
one of the caufes Pat fombre melancholy 
to which the people of England are fo fre- 
quently liable. - In vain I took exercife, and 
endeavoured to employ my time in a manner 
perfectly fuitable to my tafte; I found that 
the mitts, the frequent rains, the daily winds, 
paffing fuddenly ‘from heat to cold, a fharp- 
néfs in the air, which cannot be fo eafily de- 
fcribed as it is felt; the abfence of the fun, 
which fogs or clouds almoft conftantly eclipte 
at this feafon, plunged me into an involun- 


tary melancholy, which I fhould not have 
‘been able to fupport long. 

To raife my fpirits, my friends often in- 
farmed me that the fun was about to ap- 
pear; butin my bad humour, I was more than 
once tempted to reply to them, as Caraccioli, 
the viceroy of Sicily did to an Englifh noble- 
man, Who defired him to look at that luminary 
in London: Your Enghfh fun, my Hits 
«very much retemibles our Sicilian moon.” — 
This 
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This difagrecable feeling was not to be 
endured, and I refolved to adopt the regimen 
of Doétor Cullen. Each day after dinner I 
took a glafs of punch, compofed of rum, fugars 
lemon juice, a little nutmeg and boiling water; 
which foon reftored me to my ufual con- 
dition *; | | 

I faw feveral other men diftinguifhed in 
various branches of literature, among whom 
were Doétor Anderfon, Sir John Daly mple; 
and the celebrated hiftorian Doctor William 
Robertfon, with whom I see many 
agreeable converfations. 

That venerable philofopher, Adam Smith, 
was one of thofe whom I vifited moft fre- 
quently. He received me on every occafion 
in the kindeft manner, and ftudied to procure 
for me every information and amufement 
that Edinburgh could afford. 

‘Smith had travelled in France, atid refided 
for fome time in Paris. His colleGtion of 
books was numerous and excellently chofen : 


The beft French authors occupied a diftin- 


* That excellent phyfician, Doctor Cullen, is no more. 
He was regretted by his friends, and mourned by the city 
of Edinburgh which erected a funeral monument to his 

emory : He was worthy of that honour, and that city 


was worthy of him. 
œuifhed 
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uifhed place i in his library, for he was very 
fond of our language: ¥ 

~ Though advanced in years ke {till poffefled 
à fine figure: The animation of his coun- 
tenance was ftrikings when he fpoke of Vol- 
taire, whom he had known and whofe me- 
mory he revered, “ Reafon,” faid he, one 
day, as he fhewed me a fine buft of this 
author, ‘ owes him incalculable obligations ; 
“ the ridicule and the farcafins which he fo 
“ plentifully beftowed upen fanatics arid 
* hypocrites of all fes, have enabled the 


“© underftandings of men to bear the light of 
truth, and prepared them for thofe enquiries 


‘© to which every intelligent mind ought to 
‘“‘ afpire. He has done much more Goi the 


 * benefit of mankind than thofe grave philo- 


*fophers whofe books are read by a few 


“only 3. the writings of Voltaire are made 
“ for all and read by all” 

: On another occafion he obferved to me, 
«© T cannot pardon the emperor Jofeph IT. 
“ who. pretended to travel as a philofpher, 


“ for pafling Ferney without paying homage 


 % tothe hiftorian of the Czar Peter I. From 


« this circumftance I concluded that Jofeph 


‘6 was but a man of inferior mind.” 


VOL. tt. F R One 
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One evening while I was at tea with him 
he {poke of Roufleau with a kind of religious 


refpett, “ Voltaire fought to correét the vices 
“and the follies of mankind by laughing at 
“therm, and fometimes by treating them 
<< with feverity ; Roufleau conducts the rea- 
“‘ der to reafon and truth, by the attra@tion: 


66 of fentiment, and the force of conviction. 


“« His foctal compact will one day avenge ail 
‘€ the perlecutions he experienced.” 
Healkec meoneday, whether lieved mufic? 


Janfwered, that it formed one of my chief de- 


lights whenever I was fo fortunate as to hear: 


it well executed: ‘* lam very glad of it,” faid» 


he, ** I hall put you to a proof which will 


“< be very interefting for me; for I fhall take 
‘ you to hear a kind of mufic of which itis: 
‘ impofhble you can have formed any idea,» 


‘€ and it will afford me great pleafure to know 
‘ the impreflion it makes upon you.” 


Next morning atnine o'clock, Smith came > 


to my lodgings. At ten he conducted me to 
a fpacious concert-room,: plainly but neatly 


decorated, in which I found a numerous — 
audience. I faw, however, neither orcheftra, © 
muficians, nor inftruments. A large fpace 


was left void in the middle of the room, and 
| {ur 
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furtounded with benches which were oëcupied 
by gentlemen only. Ladies and gentlemen 
were difperfed over the room upon other 
feats. Adam Smith informed me, that the 
gentlemen who fat in the middle were 
the judges of the mufical competition which 
was about to take place; they were almoft 
all, he obferved, inhabitants of the ifles or 
highlands. Gw Scotland and might therefore be 
re as the natural judges of the conteft, 
Fhey” were to decree a prize to him who | 
- fhould beft exécute a favourite piece of High- 
id Mufic.”" The fame air was therefore 
to be played by: all the competitors. 

“Thy about half an hour, a folding door opened 
at the bottom of the room, ind to my great 
furprife, Law a Highlander advance, playing : 
. upon the bagpipe. He was dreffed i in the ancient : 
Roman habit of his country. He walked 
up and down the empty fpace with rapid fteps 
-and-a. martial air, blowing his noify inftru- 
ment, the difcordant founds of which were 
fufficient to rend the ear. The tune was à 
kind of fonata, divided into three parts. Smith 
requefted me to pay my whole attention to 
the mufic, and to explain to him afterwards 


the impreffion it made upon me. 
Ra But 
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a i424 # : 


But I cone that at Art] Le not ac 
tinguifh either air_ar defign in the mut cout 
was only ftruck with the piper marching con- 
tinually backward and. forward with great Ta- 
pidity, and fill prefenting the pees warlike 
| countenance. He made incredibl €: efforts 
with his bod: y and his. fingers to bring into 
play the different reeds of his inftr ument, 
which emitted founds that wer, to me al- 
moft infupportable. 

_ He received however great applaufe. A 
fecond mufician facceeded, who was ali left 
alone in the intermediate area, which he tra- | 
-verfed with the fame rapidity as the former. 
His countenance was no lefs dignified and 
martial than that of his predecefi lor. He ap- 
peared to excel the firit competitor ; and 
clapping of hands and cries of bravo refounded 
on every fide. During the thir d part of the 
air 1 obferved that tears flowed from the eyes 
of anumber of the audience. | 

Having liftened with much attention to 
eight pipers in fucceflion, I at laft began to 
difcover that the firft part of the air was a 
warlike march: the fecond feemed to defcribe 
a fanguinary action ; the mufician endeavour- 
ing be a rapid fucceflion of ‘loud and difcor- 

Trent 
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dant founds to reprefent the clafh ung of arms, 
the fhrieks of the wounded, and all the hor- 
rors of a field of battle. In this part, the per- 
former appeared convulfed ; his pantomimi- 
cal geftures refembled thofe of a man engaged 
in combat. His arms, his hands, his head, 
his legs, were allin motion. He called forth 
all the various founds of his inftrument at 
the fame moment, and this fingular diforder 
made a great imprefiion upon the company. . | 
Pn abs a rapid. tranfition the piper pafled to 
the third part, which was in a kind of andante. _ 
His convulfi ve motions fudde nly ceafed. His 
countenance affumed an air of deep forrow. 
The founds of his inftrument were plaintive, 
languid and melancholy. T hey were lamenta- 
nen for the flain—the wail lings of their friends 
who carried them from the field of battle. 
This was the part which drew tears from the 
eyes of the beautiful Scotch ladies. | 
The whole of this entertainment was fo 
extraordinary, and the impreffion which the 
found: of this wild inftrument fee:ned to make 
upon the greater part of the audience was fo 
very different from that which they made 
upon me,.that I could not avoid conceiving 
that the lively emotions exhibited by the. per- 
ee His ons 
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fons around me were not occafioned by the mu- 
ficaleffe& of the air itfelf, but by an affociation 


of ideas which connected the difcordant founds 


of the bagpipe with fome hiftorical facts thus 
brought forcibly to the recolleétion of the 
audience *, There are fcarcely any traces of a 


written language among the Highlanders,. 


either in manufcripts or upon their monu- 
ments; it may therefore be prefumed that 
they have had recourfe to fongs to tranfmit 
to their pofterity the hittory of the events in 
which they were deeply interefted. Accuf 
tomed to hear thefe airs from their infancy, 
and taught by their parents to connect them 
with tran{actions which are to them of the 
greateft importance: they never hear them 
Shout being {trongly affected. It is not 


[2 


therefore seine that they are fo paffion- | 


* Johnfon makes the following obfervation on ah air 
which he heard at the feat of Sir Al'xarider MDonaldéi in 
the ifle of Sky: As wefatat Sir Alexander's table, we 
« were entertained, according to-the ancient ufage of the 
« North, witi the melody, ofthe bagpipe. Every thing in 
“thofe countries has its hiftory ! As the bagpiper was 
playing, an elderly gentleman informed us, that in fome 
cc remote time, the M<Donalds of Glengary having been 
“ injured, or offended by the inhabitants of Culloden, and 
“'refolving to haye juftice or vengeance, came td Cullo- 
€ den on a Sunday, where Andipg their enemies at wor- 
«€ {hip, they fhut them up in the church, which they fet on 


“ fire ; and. this, faid, he,. is the tune which the piper | 


«6 played while they were burning,” 


ry} 


ately 
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ately fond of this kind of mufic. They have 
however another kind which is better adapted 
to the voice, and conitruéted more according 
to the rules of art, which they ufe in their 
dances, and their amorous and convivial 
 fongs: But they regard this mufic as inferior 
to a former. 

The fame air was played by each com- 
petitor, of whom there was a confiderable 
number. There appeared to be no preference 
given but to talents, and the moft difintercft- 
ed applaufe was beftewed on thafe wha ex- 
celled in their art. I confefs I did not ad- 
mire any of them. To me they were all 
equally difagreeable. The mufic and the in. 
ftrument conftantly ren:inded me of a 
bear’s dance. 

The canpetition was followed by a lively 
and animated dance, formed by a part of the 
pipers while the others played fuitable airs, 
which pofleffed expreffion and charaéter ; 
but the union of fo many bagpipes produced 
a moft hideous noile. 

The competitors afterwards formed them- 
felves’ into a line twe deep, and marched in 
that order to the caftle of Edinburgh, which 
is hues upon a volcanic rock, ‘There they 

Be ee | _ played 
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played an air, which was a kind of ballad, 
in honour of the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of “cots, for whom the Highlanders fit pre- 
ferve a warm attachment and religious refpect. 

They fpeak of her with-a sade affection : 
They regard her as the innocent viétim of 
the cruel and implacable jealoufy of Eliza- 
beth. Mary was their Queen. They knew 
that fhe. was beautiful, mild, affable and: 
generous; that fhe loved the arts; that fhe 
long languifhed in a painful captivity; and. 
that fhe died with refignation and courage. 
Lefs would be fufficient to intereft honeft 
peaceable men, whom ftate policy, and the 
crimes which it engenders, have not-yet cor- 
rupted, and who abhor the fhedding of blood 
in any way but for legitimate defence. 

I do not know the antiquity of compe- 
titions of this kind. During my flay in Mull, 
I was informed that there had been beyond 
all time of memory a college or fociety of bag- 
pipers in that-ifland. ‘This fchool was not 
entirely extinguished in confequence of the” 
death of the famous Rankin, who had the di- 
rection of it for about thirty years. M*‘Rim-. 
mon kept a fimilar fchool in the ifle of 
Sky, and each of the gt families of 

the 
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the Hebrides always Kept a pipet whofe | 
‘office was her editary. ae eee 

‘While I remained at Edinburgh I made fe~ 
veral excurfions for the purpote of examining 
the natura! hiftory of the environs of that linge 
and I formed a large colleétion of volcanic 
fubftances, and other interefting minéralogi- | 
cal fpecimens. Each article was CPE 
ticketted, and Door Swediaur kindly took 
upon himfelf the charge of fending them to 
France with the other éoiteaidix I had made 
in the Hebrides. : 

This rich colleGtion, the fruit of fo much 
pain and fo’ much pleafure, was loft, as well 
_ as the veffel in which it was embarked, on 
the coaft of Dunkirk. ‘The crew with diffi- 
“culty faved themfelves in a boat, and I was de- 
prived in a moment of a treafure to which IT 
attached the greater value becaufe it con- 
tainéd a variety of new objects which would 
have been highly interefting to naturalifts, 

Fortunately, whenever I had leifure, [wrote 
exatdefcriptions of the fpecimens I collected, 
which have enabled me to give a correct aC- 
count of the lithology of Glafgow, Perth, 
Staffa; the iffe of Mull, and other places. 
My various engagements at Edinburgh, how- 


ever, 
‘ ? 
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ever, did not leave me time to take defcrip~ 
tions of the whole of the fpecimens I callected, 
there. This is the only omuffion of the kind - 
¥ have to charge myfelf with ;. but. unfortu- 
nately, i it:prevents me from giving a complete 
account of the various and remarkable pro- 
ductions with which the hills that are grouped 
around that city abound; and which have al- 
mofft all been a prey to the action of: fubter-. 
raneous fire. | 

| fhould have been the more > defi irous: of 
giving a detailed account of theie fpecimens, — 
which left no doubt as to the. exiftence of 
ancient.volcanos, fince I found. the greater: 
part of. the learned men. of this city obfti- 
nately, prejudiced againit this opinion.. 

_ Phe.caftle, which. commands the town, is 
built upon a-hill formed of compact lava inthe 
form. of bafaltes.' The black colouf of this. 
ava, and the gothic afpe& of the cattle which. 
farmounts this volcanic precipice, forms a 
ftriking and very. pleafing contraft'with the 
eleeant white houfes, built with great tafte in~ 
hae: bees of the city which ‘is called: the New: 
Town. 

Not: far from this ios is another emi- 
 mieuce called-‘the- Calton Hill, formed of 
| , oy greyifh 
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greyifh lava, near the top of which there 
ftands a monument ereéted to the memory 
of a philofopher and an hiftorian—It con- 
tains the afhes of David Hume. 

Behind the town there is an elevated chain 
in a part of which the hills feem piled 
up one againft the other, and are compofed of 
bafaltic lava. This fubftance, which, at one 
time, mutt have been liquefied, exhibits prif- 
matic fepta occafioned by the cooling of the. 
Java. There is here, however, none of that 
aftonifhing regularity difplayed in the prif- 
matic columns of the cave of Fingal, or the. 
Giants Caufeway of Antrim. The rapid 
mode in which this lava probably cooled, may, 
have prevented this beautiful effect. from. 
taking place,. or perhaps that regularity. i is. 
paaduced by caufes of which. we ae are 1g- 
norant. : 

One of the hills of this as has a 
hollow in its fummit, and in the whole 
of its form fomewhat refembles a chair or 
gigantic feat. This fpot, in which there « 
is nothing remarkable but its elevation and 
its fteepnefs, is known in the Old Chronicles 
under the latin name of Arthuri Sedes, 

| | and 
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and in Englifh by that of Arthur’s Seat.” Te 
is poflible; however, that this name may have 
its origin in fome other caufe than the figure 
of ine top of the bi tl, the tradition of which 
is loft. | | 
Sibbald, in his Scofra Hlufirafa, printed in 
1684, gives an account of a barometricak 
daté made by the mathematician, 
George Snelair, on the fummit and at the 
: bottom of a mountain which he calls Sedes 
Arthurt. There is no doubt but it is the 
fame as that of which I have been fpeak- 
ine: eet 
Bs & aire 4 the large blocks of bafaltes 
which are detached from this mountain and 
lie -fcattered about at its.bafe, in which I ob- 
ferved {pots of zeolite even in the centre of 
the Java. ‘I colleéted fome very fine fpeci- 
mens. This zeolite which is white, and 


% Ex obfervatione Georgii Sinclar mathematici 
noitratis, in vertice illtus montis, cui nomen vulgo— 
“ARTHURI SEDES, ob id i imprimts HA quod civitati 

Edinbergi, ob vicinitatém imminet, mercurialis cylin- 

dit alticudo reperta eft 28, digitorum cum quadrante ; 

apud radices. autem montis 29. Sibbald, pcats uftrata, 
par E. lib. + fol 10, 


+ in 
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in fome parts clouded:with à blueifh tinge, is 
neither radiated nor. -cryftallized in a regular 
manner. Tt. is rather of the fcaly texture, of 

“bite marble. déc hard and Aufceptible,¢ of 
the moft brill liant pohfh. This is not fur- 
prifing, when it is confidered that it contains 
a {mall mixture of quartzofe earth. This 
gives it {omet thing of a calcedonious ap- 
‘pearance; but it is fufible with the blow- 
pipe, bubbles in {melting, and has all the pro- 
perties of zeolite. | 

Behind thefe voicanized mountains there 
are beds of quartzofe free-ftone, which has 
experienced in a very confiderable degree the 
action of fire, and thereby acquired a reddifh | 
colour. Indeed, the’ operation of fubter- 
-yaneous fire is manifeft every where around 
Edin iburgh, where it exhivits the fame cha- 
nette traces as in the environs of Perth, 
Glafgow, and Dunbarton, and in the ifland 
of Staffa. 5 | 

I regret that I am obliged to confine 
myfelf to this general defcription: If 
my valuable collection had not been loft, I 
fhould have defcribed a feries of volcanic 
productions which would have removed 
every doubt on this fubjeét, and demon- 
ftrated 
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ftrated that the vicinity of Edinburgh has 
béen the prey of ancient volcanos, fince“4t 
{till EH lavas fimilar to thofe of Etna 
and Vefivius. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER xv. 


~ 


Deure font Edinburgh. — Itinerary’ te Mocs | 
term Nétural Hijiery 


AFTER taking leave of Doëtors: Black, 
Cullen, Smith, and the other refpectable-cha- 
racters who had treated me with fo much 
kindnefs in Edinburgh, I made preparations 
for my return to London; I determined to 
take. the Carlifle road, which would give me 
an opportunity of feeing MaiehcHen. Derby;; 
Buxton, Caftleton, Birmingham, BC sor 

When. I left London with my fellow-tra= 
vellers our party confifted of four perfons, on 
returning from Edinburgh it was reduced to 
two. 

I forgot to mention that M. de Mesies; 
after ie the cave of Fingal, which was 
the principal object of his journey, left us at 
Mr. M‘Lean’s, in the ile of Mull, and fet 
out for London, where bufinefs required his 
prefence. | 

Our other interefting and agreeable Fels 
low-traveller William Thornton, intending 

TT fo 
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to pafs fome months with his friends in Anié=. 
rica, determined to remain in Edinburgh; 
where he had'.a numerous. acquaintance, 
until he fhould find a.vetfel to carry him to 
his native country. “We féparated from him 
with much pain, for his excellent oral qua= 
lities, and his love for the fCiences, rendered 
him truly amiable and wor Py of all our at- 
tachment. | 

“AI our bufinefS being at aft arranged,’ 
Count Andreani and 1 left Edinburgh on the 
3d of O€tober, taking the Carlifle road. 
About a milé and ¢ half from Edinburgh, : 
the lavas and other volcanic fuübftances which, . 
furround that city, difappear: they are fuc=.. 
ceeded by quartzofe free-ftone, which in fe: 
véral places cover rich mines of coal. \ This 
fandy zone, which is pretty extenfive, difap=* 
pears in its turn, and the face of the country 
again exhibits volcanic fubftances from Laff- 
wade to Selkirk, in pafling through Middtez 
ton, Bankhoute, Stagehall, Crofslee, &c. 

© The afpeét of this part of the country is 
wild and fterile. Fhe black, blueifh, and 
reddifh brown lavas which we obferved on : 
the road, were almoft all difpofed in tables … 
or re like flate; but they had all expe: 
rienced 
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tienced the UNS of fire, fome were of the 
nature of bafaltés ; but others, which were 
lefs hard, exfoliated and decompofed in the 
+. Ro poet | | | 
We proceeded on to Arnfkirk, Hawick, 
Allanmouth, Binks, Redpath, and Lang- 
holm. The mile-ftone at this lat pee is 
marked 69 from Edinburgh. Volcanic ap- 
pearances prevail from peeve to Langholm, 
The Javas at Hawick form fteep he and 
are difpofed 1 in horizontal beds, of rather la- 
_mellæ, which réfemble flate; their colour, 
however, 1s more pale. Theré is little 
doubt but that all the hills and mountains 
in this quarter have éme the action 
of fire, | 
Kirk-Andrews, Longtown, ie efilingion, 
_ Carlifle.—Sand and quartzofe free-ftone of 
än ochréous red colour—fine cultivation in 
the neighbourhood of Carlifle—large and 
excelléit ploughs—a number of Hane for 
making lime, which is ufed for manure. 
Limé is. hot only ufed for the meadows, 
but alfo for the arable land ; fmall heaps are : 
formed which are allowed to flack in the air; 
and are afterwards fpread over the fields, 
A à 18 ae s À ftage 
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ie ftage before we arrived at Carlifle, we 
had a view of Solway Frith, which feparates 
England from Scotlandton the Welt, 

Dr Car leton, Loi waefheth, Hivheftcth. 
The fame materials as above, that i is to fay, 
fand, tedquartzofe, free-ftone, and calcareous 
tones, PIG OT RL 

| Perith., Ata mile from this town, on the 
declivi aty of a mounfain, there are large rounded 
blocks of bafaltic SAT FR Eau with 
malles, of. granite, which are alfo rounded, 

"'Eumont Bridge, Clifton, Thr umby. Blocks 
of reddith : granite of a conf derable fize, with 
fome rounded bafaites, ‘both placed pps, beds 
of calcareous ftone, 

~ Shap, Haufefoot. Mere the hills of tabu- 
Jatedand foliated Java re-appear. Some of them 
_ refemble thofe of Mount- Mezen, i in “Vela, 
which I have deferibed in my, Mineral 
des Volcans. 

Kendal, Syze bh, The ae volcanic ap- 
pearances. | 

Haverfham, Milthorpe, shot: Burton, 
Dure-Bridge, Carnford, Bolton, Slyne, : Lan- 
cafter. This road js almoft entirely. through 
a calcareous countr ry rounded, bafaltes, are, 


however, 
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however, fometimes found fcattered in the 
fields: The country is in general rich 
in pafture. The imeéadows are manured 
with a mixture of lime, dung, and common 
| earth, which forms an et compoft. 

From Lancafter we | procecded ! to Man- 


chefter. | bs ; 


a. s 2 CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Manche NP PEE Heary ites his Cabinet. —Cut- 
ton Manufatiures.—Meffieurs Thomas and Benja- 
min Potter. —Charles Taylor. 


Tr was late when we arrived at Manchef- 
ter. As I had letters to Doétors White and 
Percival, I wrote to them next morning, res 
quefting to know at what hour it would be 
convenient for them to fee me, but ihe 

happened that they were both obliged to vifit 
patients at the diftance of fome miles from the 
town. Doctor Percival fent a young German 
of his acquaintance to ftate the regret he felt 
in confequence of not being able to fee us; and 
Doétor White engaged his friend, Door 
Henry, to wait upon us in his ftead. Thefe 
two gentlemen had the complaifance to offer 
every fervice in their power, and to fhew us 
whatever was remarkable in the town. They 
paid us the moft polite attention, and never 
left us during the {tay we made in Manchefter. 
Manchefter is a large town; it contains 
between thirty-fix and forty thoufand inhabi- 
tants; 
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tants; but if the manufacturers who lve in 


| its environs were added to this number, the 
population would be greatly increafed, and 
might be ranked with that of moft cities of 
the fecond order. 

The old father. al is large and well-built. 
We faw alfo fome other i dekh of this 
kind which were not uninterefting: the cot- 
ton-mills, however, which ha . enriched this 


town, were objects {lilt more seni aa of en-— 


gaging our attention. ~~~ 

“But notwithftanding the defi re of our kind 
conduétors to oblige us we found : it unpoffible 
to fee any thing Se the kind. Every attempt 


was vain. The vigilance ‘of the manufac. | 


‘turers’ was DORE: in confequence of having 

: perfuaded themfelves that a French colonel, 
: who was there fome time before us, wanted 
to procure plans of thefe machines in order 
‘tor carry them to France. Since that period 
no ftrangers, not even the moft refpeétable 
citizens of the town were permitted to enter 


Le works * De 
| The 


‘# “At this time the machine for carding cotton had al- 


Te been carried to France and was ufed there. Not _ 


long after the mills ae introduced by an intelligent 


Englifh. | 


L [Ales VE A grd Ahetch oflex nu) 
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The largeft of thefe cotton-mills are moved 
by water : they {pin thescotton to fo much 
perfeétion, and with fo much economy, that 
thofe who firft ‘erected. them have made great 
fortunes. Arkwright, who invented Re 
was merely 4 barber, in the town of Man- 
chefter, The difficulties he mutt have had 
to jurmount in that fituation, doubtlefs, add 
to his merit. : He had the good fenfe to.turn 
his difcovery to profit. He joined in coms 
pany with manufacturers whom he enriched, 
and at the fame time made a great ne 
humfelf. 

~ Though I had not an. rmielts of feeing 
the cotton-mills, I was, however, very.com- 
plaifantly {hewn large warehoufes full.of ma- 
hufactured goods, The. fineft. pieces were 
unfolded in order that I might fee the pat- 
terns and the colours. We entered into con- 
verfation on the chymical proceffes uted in 


Dior who difputed Fe merit ie the invention with, 
Arkwright. Thefe ingenious machines are now erected 
in feveral departments where they are conftantly employ= 
ed, This manufacture will doubtlefs be carried on with 
fpirit, until caprice and fafhion return to the ufe of filk, 
that beautiful and fumptuous production of France, which 
employed fuch a number of hands and yielded re Se fo 
immenfe, 


x “dying 
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dying the colours with very intelligent men, 
particularly: with Mefirs.. Thomas and Ben- 
eee Potter, and Mr. Taylor, who treated us 
‘in the moft affable manner, It is with plea- 
fure I here exprefs the gratitude I feel for 


their kindnefs. 
We were doubtiefs indebted to. Doëtor 


Henry for all the politenefs that was thewn | 


to us in Manchetter. T with that D may one 
day have an opportunity of making a return 
to his kindnef in France. He tranflated the 
works of Lavoifier into Englifh, and fludies 
chymiftry much more few natural hiftory. 
At his houte, however, I faw fome ftones and. 
minerals; but that which gave me the greateft 
pleafere in his collection was a fine fothle Os 
- femoris, of the unknown animal whofe bones 
are found on the banks of the Ohio; and 
which is perhaps only a loft fpecies of the 
elephant. This Os femoris, which was in 
the: moft perfect oe weighed forty 
2 igen be Her 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Paparire Le Manchefier,—Buxton ; its M nerds 
aters ; fine Baths, coufiruéted on a Plan by Carr, 
fy Gt ig Expence of the Duke of Devonfhire, the 
_» Proprietor of the Waters,—Do&or Pearfon.— 
Manufacture of V afes and other Articles in Fluor 
Spar of different Colours. —Caveof Poole’s Hole.— 
Foad-ftone, compofed of a Bafis of Trapp, inter- 
fperfed with Particles of calcareous Spar,and cracked 
into prifmatic Seétions like thofe'f bafaltes, though 
not produced by Fire as the latter bas been. 


We were receivedin a very polite man- 
ner, as | have already obferved, by Doétor 
Henry, and thofe to whom hé ws good 
enough to introduce us. But we did not 
‘experience an equally kind ‘treatment 
from the mafter of the Bull's Head inn, 
where we had put up. For two forry din- 
ners he charged us no lefs than feventeen fhil- 
lings a-piece, to which we had to add three 
fhillings to his fervants; and this was ex- 
clufive of the bill for our domeftics. The 
beft thing that poor ftrangers can do in fuch 
‘a cafe is to pay the money. Travellers are 
Fi liable to this fort of exaétion in Italy, 
Corny; 
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Germany, and France, as in England; but 
in neither is it general or derived from na- 
tional character, It muft be imputed to a 
few individuals only, who have loft all feel- 
ings of delicacy and juftice, but who make a 
very wrong calculation with refpe& to their 
real inter vine as they foon deftroy | both their 
own reputation and that of the houfes they 
keep. It is a very difficult matter to devife 
good regulations of police upon this fubjet. 
It is a truth well known to fuch as are in the 
z habit of travelling, that the charges are al. 
“ways higheft at Are inns hoe the enter- 
-tainment is the worft. It is to be hoped 
that fome remedy will be found for this abufe ; 
but in the mean time it will be neceflary for 

travellers to keep a feparate purfe for thofe 
plundering inn-keepers, as 1 is done in England 
for thofe gentlemen who rob on the highways, 
to whom thofe who venture to travel at late 
hours give without fear or danger the fum 
which is {et apart for them. I mutt fay 
for my part, however, that I paffed through 
_ England and Scotland twice, and by RE 
roads, without meeting any of thefe genile- 
men; and that I experienced no extortion 
put at two places, Dun s Hotel in Edin- 

‘burgh, 
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piel loi the ch dio Head in’ Manchef 
From Mäncheftér to Buxton is twenty-four: 
iles. ‘ The rod through Derbyfhire is 
neither agreeable PLAT OO. It fome- 
tithes éroffes aver cragey mountains, and at 
athiess | runs atong narrow, wet and dirty val- 
tes, and though the turnpikes are numerous 
and dear, the ahaa are notwithftanding i in 2 
bad condition. They are in general, how- 
ever, well fupplied with poft- ess We 
left Manchefter at {even i in the morning, and 
did not reach Buxton till two in the after- 
noon. iz | 
Buxton i is eine for its minerat Waa 
ters, for the benefit of which a confiderable 
afflux of company repair thither in the fine 
feafon, Buxton, however, i 18 fituated à in the 
midft a the moft difmal and cheertefs ¢ coun; 
try. that I have ever feen. Its waters may be 
excclicnt, but moft certainly i its atmofphere i 1S. 
impr egnated with fadnefs and melancholy. , 
The houfes, almoft entirely of a uniform ap 
pearance, but folid conftruétion, refemble 
hofpitals or. rather. monaftic eftablifhrhents. 
A fuperb ftrudture, executed it In à grand and + 
bea autiful ite of architecture, \vhich a appears ail 


at 
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at the bottom of the place, and is appropriated. 
to the baths, might be taken for the veer of 

the abbot.. 

- We had. letters of recommendation: for 
Doctor Pearfon, a London Phyfician, who be- 
longs to the eftablifhment of the baths of 
Buxton, where he generally {pends fx 
months of the. year, We were fortunate 
enough to find him there, though it was now 
pretty late in thedeafon. ..As-he was well ac- 
quainted with the country, and had publithed 
an analyfis of the waters, in which he defcribed 
the ftones and earths that form the foil of 
Buxton, he kindly and readily otfered to cons ‘ 
duct us to the mofkt remarkable mines and 
caverns, the noted beds of lime-ftone;: in 
his opinion, interfected with feveral currents 
of lava, and to the different other Eves 
mentioned i in his book. ects 

Doctor Pearfon was Loin intimate with 
Whitehurft, and had adopted his opinion ‘res 
fpecting the beds,of toad-ftone, which he re: 
garded. as the: product of: fübterraneous: fire’*; 
We fixed a. day for going to fee, thefé sue 


Ph à Obfervation® Ne sesso on ag tee Wasa à &e 
By Doctor Rearfor».. London. : 


r 
2 Val 
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pofed remains of volcanos in a country, where, 
on the contrary, every thing indicates’ the 
agency of water; and he had the goodnefs, 
in the mean time, to accompany us to the 
fhops of feveral arttits in ftone, who cut, turn, 
and polifh the fine Derbyfhire fluor or phof- 
phoric fpars * of different colours, gypfeous 
alabafters, and fome marbles. — 


WORKERS IN FLUOR OR PHOSPHORIC SPAR... 


Several artifts in this line have fettled at 
Buxton on account of the numerous and in 
general opulent vifitants who refort thither 
for the waters, and whofe fancy or tafte in- 
clines them to purchafe their productions: 
‘The fluor fpars are turned into fmall hollow 
or folid vafes, columns, eggs, pears, and 
watches, and cut into pyramids, pedeftals, &c. 
As the colours are beautiful and variegated, 
and the {tone is fufceptible of a fine fhining 
_polith, it was formerly fold at a very high 
‘rate; but fince it has been found in fo great 
‘abundance, the increafe of artificers, and the 
sonfequent competition among each other, 


* The Fluas calcareus of the new iibna nebehecse 


-€hymiftry, page 172. 
have 
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have contributed to diminifh very much the 
price of thefe articles of ornament. There 
are very few among the ftene-cutters of Bux- 
ton who fhew any tafte for the beautiful 
forms. They have figns. above their fhop- 
doors with their names and the addition of 
petrifailion-works. | 
The moft intelligent of them, in my 
opinion, was one Noel, who was in eafy cir- 
cumftances, and had fucceeded well in this 
branch of trade: He was bringing up to the 
fame. art a daughter and a fi. whe were al: 
ready almoft as well fkilled in it as himfelf, 
though the boy : was only eight, and the girl 
nine years of age. It was at his fhop that the 
beft turned oe were to be feen. 

Samuel Cooper had the beft ftocked me, . 
but his pieces were dearer than thofe of hey 
others. | | UOUS 
John. Evans and Motterfhed, are. two: : 


other artificers who have pretty good affort~! es 


ments. 

It is neceffary to guard againft a her of 
little contrivances Bes they make ufe of 
to repair the accidents which fometimes hap- 
pen to their productions, and confequently 
to deceive the purchafers. 

: They 
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They. introduee, for: in ftanée, into‘the äcéis 

dental cavities» or. fractures, » which’ they are 
dextrous enough: cat repairings, quantities of 
lead) in-its native ftate, that isj;-as it comes 
from) the. mine: - They then polifh it ; and! 
añe not wanting inawurances tothe: ‘purchafer 
that it is natural to the fpar; and. enhances its 
values. 
I remarkedralfo,, thé at to givé a finer ne 
to their produétions, they: Had:always fome 
water. at hand: to: plunge them into, on the! 
pretence that it -was.only to:wath off the duf.: 
But) it; was eafily. {een that the water hadsa: 
fingular: effect in enlivening the colours, the’ 
polithy: sand! the à of the! 
ftone. 

The fluor fpar, whichis fafhioned at Buxton, 
is procured from the lead-mines of Caftleton, 
about ten miles from the former. The only” 
ftones-of; value found in the*environs of Bux- 
ton; are a very fine gypfeous, white, femi« 
tranfparent alabafter, which is made- into: 
vafes and'pedeftals; à ‘black’ marble emitting. 
à bituminous: {mell’ on being rubbed, and a+ 
yellowifh: calcareous:fpar, both of which are 
ages toithe fame PURES | 


THE 
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_ This, fuperb, edifice has more the appear- 
ance, of a. palace, than, that of a :place far, 
bathing. L : is, a vait fabric, in the fhape of 
he tunda. ornamented all round. on the out, 
fide one om large. pilafters which. fapport a rich. 
cor TICE € crowned «with a balluftrade. rane a ee 
This building, in addition to the face. oc», 
cupied, by_the athe, contains apartments. for 
MOTE, than, two hundred gentlemen,. exclue. 
fively. of, the chambers for their domeltics, 
the perfons employed about the, baths. and 
wells,. and the different, matters, of. taverns 
and ordinaries neceffary.: to provide for: fo, ne, 
IMETOUS an affemblage, and. who are the prin-. 
| cipal renters of the, whole ftruure.. It con-, 
tains alfo coffee-rooms,. . gaming-rooms, | and. 
ball-rooms. | 
The whole of this ya bé was phat at. 
the expence of the duke.of Devonfhire, upon. 
the plans and under the fuperintendance of 
the architect Carr. It is executed in an ex- : 
cellent {tile of architeure, uniting to a cha: 
raéter of grandeur an air of tafte, ica does 


honour to the talents of that able artift, whom | 
I had 
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I had the pleafure of feeing, and who was 
kind enough to conduétime through every 
part of it. 

The baths are difpofed with the fame judg- 
ment as the other parts of the work. There’ 
are common and private ones for the women 3 
thofe for the men are in a feparaté quarter 
and pofléfs the fame conveniencies. There 
are feveral alfo wey iated to the ufe of the 
poor. | 

The mineral watérs for drinking run into 
2 large ciftern of whité marble, over which is. 
ereéted a neat little teritple rasé executed in 
an antique ftile. 

The waters of Buxtonare rather moderately 
warm than hot ; as they do not raife the mer- 
cury in Farhenheits thermometer above eighty- 
two degrees. Doctor Pearfon, who has analized - 
them, fays, ‘* that the air which is extricated 
& from it in great abundance, does not contain 
& any fixed air, but atmofpheric mephits, or 
“ the azotic gas of the new nomenclature *.” 
This is a very remarkable fact. 

STAR The 
* The term azot, is derived from the Greek, and figni- : 
fies the privation of life; but, as other gas produce the 


fame effect, the word is improper. I do.riot mean to at= . 
tack 
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The village of Buxton is not very confi- | 
derable, and the greater part of the houfes are 
the property of the duke of Devonfhire, 
_ They are generally rented by tavern-keepers, 
and yield him a great revenue. The one” 
neareft the baths lets for twelve hundred. 
pounds fterling ; and, I was affur ed, that the. 
baths alone produce a yearly rent of at leaft ; 
thirty-fix thoufand French livres. 

To draw a greater number to the re 
belonging to Hien felé the duke of Devonfhire 
‘adopted a plan which has met with complete 
 fuccefs. Thofe who are lodged in any of 
them are charged only ten-pente Englifh 
a-day, for the waters, whilft fuch as have 
apartments elfewhere pay a fhilling a-day. 


LITHOLOGY OF THE ENVIRONS OF BUXTON. 


Buxton is fituated in the midft of a num- 
ber of fmall hills, which are quite clofe to 


tack the principles of pnumatic chymiftry, b ut its lan- 
guage only. Ifthis malady, which is as dreadful to the 
language of Racine, Fenelon, Bouffon, Voltaire, &c. as 
the leprofy is to the beauty of a fine woman, gains 
ground in the other fciences, we fhall foon realize the 
fable of the tower cf Babel. A confufion of language 
will introduce a confufion of ideas ; and we fhall sg be 

replunged i in the gloom of barbarifin. ; 


VOL. II. Eu each 
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each other, and the higheft of which does tot 
exceed fix hundred and fifty fect. The fine 
river Wye takes its rife at a little diftance 
from the elegant firucture of the new baths; - 
and foon after plunges into a deep chafm, 
and winds along between two approaching 
cliffs. 

‘The mountains on the Ha from Buxton 
to Manchefter are compofed of banks of free- 
ftone, in fome parts hard and in others foft 
and friable, and fometimes foliated. The 
hard kind, befides the name of free-ftone, is 
here called greet, grit, and fometimes mill 
ftone-greet; the foliated kind is termed late. 
Thefe free-ftones are difpofed fometimes in | 
large horizontal banks, and at other times 
in foliated ftrata; they are in general white 
or reddifh. | 

Near thefe, and almoft oppofite to them, 
are hills entirely formed of lime-ftone in ho- 

rizontal beds in fome places, and in a con-. 
tinuous uninterrupted mafs in others. Thefe 
maftes are fometimes divided by PÉRRETRERIES 
or diagonal fiffures. 
| This lime-ftone is hard, almoft of a fparry 
texture, and yields on being burnt a 
lime of a very fine quality. It 1s ufed, 


% 


as 
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as well as free-ftone, for making door-cafes, 
‘ehimney-pieces, pedeftals, ahd Jother works, 
Its colour is in fome quarries whitifh or 
ereyifh, and in others black. The latter is 
employed for the fame purpofes as marble; 
_ and it fearcely contains any marine body. It 
_ exhales a very difagreeable fmell on being 
rubbed ; it may be regarded as a kind of 
_pierrepore. EE 
The grey, on the contrary, contains madre- 
pores, entrochi, and other marine petrifac- 
tions. There are alfo found in it fome pieces 
of filex which are full of entrochita. The 
grey calcareous ftfatum does not poflefs the 
fame degree of hardnefs throughout. The 
| Loft part emits a difagreeable fmell on being 
À rubbed, not fo (tro indeed, as that of the 
black kind, but ftill very fenfible The 
| harder pieces of the grey fort are ufed for 
feveral domeftic pursofes. I fhall refume 
the confiderat’ on of. thefe ca careous beds, 
hich are remarkable for the circumftance 
of being interrupted with alternate beds of 
toad- ftone. | | 
There is alfo found in that paït of Derby- 
fhire called the Peak, in which is fituated — 
Buxton, Matlock, Wirkefworth, Middleton, 
Le Book cae Maffor 
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Maflon Crumford, Winfter, Caftleton, Eyaitt, 
&c. black argillaceous {chiftus, more or lefs 
hard, and fométimes refembling flate, or as it 
is here called hale or fhiver, black and grey 
martial argil, more or lefs hard, which is not 
applied to any ufe, and which bears tne name 
of zron-fione, and red and grey marl, befides — 
a brownifh kind of marl of a very fine grain, 
and loaded with calcareous particles, which 
is ufed like tripoli for polifhing tin, copper, 
‘cryftal, &c. this kind is called rotten-/tone. 
In this traét are alfo feveral mines of coal, 
which are worked in abundance. They are 
not however very deep in general ; their roof 
is a black argillaceous fchiftus,, marked with 
numerous prints of ferns, the greater part of 
‘which feem to be foreign. Here are like- 
wife found pyrites, black marble, grey marble, 
foft lime-ftone, free-ftone, compact, gypfum, 
firiated gypfum, fluor foar of the appearance 
of amethyft, yellow, red, grey, or white; 
and a ponderous fine grained white earth 
which may be cut as eafily as chalk, is faid to 
abound in gypfeous earth, and is indifferently 
termed caulk, calk, cawk, kewel, and keble. 
This matter is one of the moft common ma- 
trices of the mines of Derbyfhire, and is fre- | 
| quently 
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| quently feen adhering to fluor fpar *, To | 
the above enumeration may be added double 
pointed rock cryftals, pontldaub fpar, and 
_ opake fluor {par, in detached cubical cryftals, 
which three fubftances are found on Diamond 
Hill, about three miles from Buxton; calca- 
reous tolfa, with feveral plants incrufted in 
it, manganels in kidney-ihaped lumps, lead, 
copper, calamine, and blende; the wells of 
. Matlock old bath, Matlock new bath, and 
Buxton; the acidulated mineral waters of 
Quarn, or Quarnden, an intermitting {pring 
at Tidefwell, and a number of natural grottos 
or caverns, feveral of which penetrate to a 
great extent, fuch as thofe of Caftleton, 
… Poole’s-hole, Elden-hole, Hofen’s-hole, Burm- 
forth-hole, and Lathkill-arfe. It is very re- 
markable that pretty copious ftreams of water 
‘iffue from almoft all of thefe caverns. , 
Such is a brief {ketch of the principal ob- 
jects obferved in the Peak of Derbythire ; and 
= aftonifhing variety of fubftances within 


* Tt is He that the caulk makes the regulus of anti 
mony more duétile, and gives it a compack texture. It — 
is ufed at Birmingham in the manufactury of yellow cop- 
per. Some perfons imagine that it is for the purpofe of 
molds, but of this there is no certainty, the greater part 
of the procefles being concealed in the Englifh manu- 
- factories. 


; air 
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fo {mall a compas, muit certainly aftonifh 
the moft experienced geologifts. We. ac- 
cordingly find Mr. Ferber, fo well known for 
his ** Letters on the Mineralogy of Italy,” 
in the preface toa pamphlet which he has pub- 
lifhed on that of Derbyfhire, acknowle ‘ons 
that, without the aid of Mr. Whitehurft and 
Mr. Burdett, who has publithed a fine map of 
Derbyfhire, he fhould have been completely, 
bewildered amidft the produétion of in fin 
gular a country. 
__. <T fincerely acknowledge,” fays he, ‘‘ that. 
‘* without the affiftance of thefe two perfons, 
‘ I fhould have frequently found it very diffi- 
‘€ cult to explain a great number of phæno- 
‘mena which were quite new to mé, I 
‘6 had till then feen only homogeneous moun- 
‘€ tains: and none of the ftratified mountaing 
which I had examined, and of the interior 
‘€ ftrudturée of which I had perfe@ knowledge 
«4 by vifiting the mines, furnifhed any in- 
‘ ftance to be compared with what I faw in 
«‘ Derbyfhire. The great diverfity of the 
‘€ ftrata and their frequently fantaftic difpo-. 
‘ fition which I had never feen any where 
6e Ne very often embarrafled me ; and Tam 


cs FR 
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sk perfuaded that the. ableft mineralogifts wall 
% experience the fame difficulty *.” 


THE CAVE OF POOL’S-HOLE: 


Mr. Dies: in his << Effay on the Oryélo- 
“€ graphy of Derbyfhire,” does no more than 
flightly mention the cave of Pool’s-hole. 
‘6 This, cave,” fays he, ‘‘ which is at a little 
_ © diftance from Buxton, abounds in (tala tite. 
‘6 Jt is faid to be half an Englifh league in 
«lenoth, and a very noify ftream runs 
‘6 through it.” | 
”“ The following is a more minute defcrip- 
jae :—Pool’s- sla is about a mile from 
Buxton; and its entrance is at the foot of a 
| large hill confifting of lime-ftone, bare on all 
fides, and prefenting to the view a number. of 
- kilns, where the ftone, which is of an excel 
lent quality, is burnt into lime. This lme- 
ftone contains a number of entrochi and other 
marine bodies, converted for the moft part 
into calcareous fpar. | 
Doétor Pearfon was fo obliging as. to ac- 
Company us to the cave, Scarcely had we 


* Effai fur POryetograpbie du Derbyfhire, province 
a Angleterre, par M Ferber, traduction de ? Allemand. | 
T 4 arrived 
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arrived at the mouth of it, which is narrow 


and of an oblong fhape, when we were joined 


by feveral women who made brifkly up to 
us; fome of them, to fell us pieces of bad 
ftala@ite and fhining calcareous {par ; and 
others to furnifh us with lights, and to offer 


their tervices in the capacity of guides. We > 


accepted their offers, and entered the cave. 
Here, as in almoft ail natural caves, are gal- 


leries fometimes narrow, and at others broad, 
now winding and then running in a ftrarght. - 


line, and at intervals expanding into fpacious 


and lofty chambers. We were’ defired by 


our guides to ftop when we came oppofite tor 


a very large ftalagmite, which is only an ir- 
regular and confufed accumulation of cal- 
careous fpar depofited by the droppings. 

This is called by the natives Poole’s chair. 
They have heard it termed {6 by their fathers, 
thofe who fucceed them will give it the fame 


appellation. and though this {pathy mats has. 
no more refemblance to a chair than it has 


to a horfe, the power of imagination and 
habit, will concur in maintaining this abfur- 
dity, and thofe good folks will “aia have 
the fatisfaétion of thinking that they fee 
what they do not fee, Alas! this is the 


cafe 
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cafe with refpeét to many other things i in this 
world. : 

On penetrating into a more es ca- 
vity, our conductors were not wanting in 
telling us that this was Poole’s chamber; and 
a little farther we were fhewn Poole’s table*. 

The cave is about two thoufand four hun- 
dred and fifty Englifh feet in length, in- 
cluding the paflages into it, fome of which 
are very incommodious. A fmall:ftream of 
water, which becomes more confiderable per- 
haps in rainy feafons, runs through the whole 
length of the galleries, and makes the way a 
- httle difagr eeable. Upon the whole, this 
cave contains nothing very interefting. We , 
faw init only a few bad and uit fta- 
laétites, and thefe not in any great quantity. 
From the fhock of an earthquake, or the 
loofenefs and weight of the incumbent mafs, 
part of the roof of one of the galleries has 
fallen in, and the paflage is almoft entirely 
blocked up by the number and bulk of the. 
{tones which have tumbled down. 


* Credulity has always amufed herfelf with feeing fome- 

7 thing marvellous in thefe dark fubterraneous caverns. 

‘There is ftill fhewn in the cave of Saffenage, near Gre- 
- noble, the famous table of the fairy Mellafina. 


On 
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On. coming out of the cave, we wereanew 
furrounded by fome women, who offered for 
fale fome coarfe vieces of cryftallized. calea- 
reous fpar, to which they feemed to affix a 
great value. 

We then vifited the numerous quarries of 
lime-ftone dug on all parts of the hill, which 
contains the cave of Poole’s-hole. More 
than a undred families have been occupied, 
from father to fon, in working the quarries 
and converting the ftones into lime. The 
confumption of this article muft be extenfive, | 
and the demand for it very great, for lime: 
kilns are feen fmoking on every fide. 

I looked in vain for the habitations of f& 
many labourers and their numerous families, 
without being able to fee fo much as one cot- 
tage, when I at length difcerned that the 
whole tribe, like fo many moles, had formed 
their refidence under ground. ‘This compa- 
rifon is ftriétly juft; not one individual of 
them lodged in a houfe, or even the hollow 
of a rock. Their dwellings were in the 
midft of heaps of cinders and refufe of lime, 
which formed fo many {mall mounts, or 
mole-hills. | 

% 3 Thele 
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... Thefe materials, which the workmen: have 
hollowed into fubterraneous habitaions, have: 
been confolidated by rain into a compact. 
cement which is now impenetrable. to. the 
water. As the excavation is not very diffi- 
cult, thefe families have taken fufficient pre- 
caution againit cold and wet, by fixing their 
abode immediately contiguous to the lime- 
kilns which communicate to them a comfort- 
able degree of warmth. See x 
The greater part of thefe habitations have: 
three or four rooms, almoft all of a’ round 
form, for the purpoie of greater folidity.- 
They are lighted by the fide, when the pofi-: 
tion is fuch as to.admit it; or merely by the. 
_ chimney, which is nothing elfe than a round 
hole pierced through the middle of the roof. 
: to allow the fmoke to efcape. Apertures are. 
alfo made by the door of the place to admit. 
a little light. Such is the effect of the whole, 
that when the workmen defcend into their. 
cave, at the hours of repaft, nda ftranger fees. 
fo many fmall columns of fmoke iffuing out of 
the earth, he imagines himfelf in the midft 
of a village in Lapland. I felt much pleafure.. 
in vifiting the refidence of thefe troglodytes 
Their occupation “is certainly not attended 
3 with 
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with much profi asthey are unable to pro- : 
cure the {maileft convenience, and though 
in the midft of flones and lime, have hi- 
therto been too poor to ere walls. 


STONES «N WN IN DERBYSHIRE. BY THE 
| NAME OF TOAD-STONE. 


“As Thad now reached the stead fource 
of thefe ftones, fo much talked of by the Eng- 
lith Naturalifts, and which furnifhed the bafis: 
of Mr. Whitehurft’s theory, 1 refolved to-ex- 
amine them with the moft fcrupulous atten- 
tion. I had the advantage of being accom-- 
panied by a mineralogift of the fchool of 
Mr. ‘Whitehurft, who was well acquainted 
with the place, and who, like him, was con- 
viriced that the different fpecies of toad-ftone © 
were real lavas. I was under a promife, be- 


fides, of giving an account of my refearches 


to Mr. Whitehurft himfelf. Being provided 


with his book, and Mr. Ferber’s effay on the 
oryétography of Derbyfhire, the only remain- 


ing preparation requifite was the inftru@ing 


myfelf in the vocabulary of the miners. The 


names which they have at alltimes given this 
fione, vary accarding to its colour, its hard- 
nefs, 
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nek, ‘he extraneous bodies found in it, and 
the difpofition ofits ftrata. “Phefe names are 
not fcientific, it is true; but the minefs are 
accuftomed to them, and perfeatly underftand 
them, being derived from their native lan- _ 
guage ; and it is not to be fuppofed that they 
will ever be induced to change them. | 

This ‘ftone derives its name from its re- 
femblance to the colour of a toad, having a 
very dark brown and fometimes black, bafis 
entirely fprinkled over with fmall particles 
of white calcareous fpar. Thefe white fpecks 
are in general, pretty uniform, and fometimes 
protuberant. A ftone in every refpect fimi- 
Jar is found in the bed of the torrent of 
Drac, near Grenoble, by which it is hurried 
along from the high Alps of Champfaur. It 
is from this {potted appearance that it has re- 
ceived the name of Varzolite du Drac. But 
this term already affixed to a ftone of a dif- 
ferent fort, ought to be rejected, in order to 
prevent ae. 

The term toad-ftone 1s very common at 
Buxton, Matlock and Winfter, becaufe {tones 
of this kind are more frequent there than in 
the other lead or copper. mines de Derby- 
fhire. | | 
és | At” 
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At Tidefwell, thefame ftone, but with few 
or no globules of calcareous fpar, and dif- 
pofed in thick banks, which alternate with 
beds of lime-ftone, bears the name of 
channe’. ré ees 
At Afhover, in the mine of Gregori, being 
of a blacker kind and not fo hard, it is called 
black clay. | 
3 ONE Caftletown, the miners fave given to a 
greenifh variety of this ftone, which falls into 
earth on expofure to the air, the fingular 
. name of cat-dirt. | 
Mr. Ferber, in his effay on the orÿétography 
of Derbyfhire, pages 163 and 168, mentions 
only the two denominations of toud-/lone and 
channel; but he adds, that the fame ftone 
bears in England the names cf dun-flone and 
black-ftone, and in Scotland, that of whin- 
fione. It is certain that the Derbyfhire miners 
know very well how -to .apply the four dif- 
ferent names which they g give it, according to 
its different modifications. This is not ‘the 
eafe with refpeét to the Englifh term dlack- 
ftone, which may be equally applied to other 
{tones of the: fame colour, but of a very dif- 
ferent nature, fuch as volcanic bafaltes, touch- 
ftone, black rock-fchorl, horn-ftone, certain 
fine 
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fine erained black granites, &c. This deno- 
mination is, therefore, too general and vague. 
~The term whin-flene, which the Scotch 
-employ, is no lefs objectionable. Under this 
name they comprehend every black ftone, 
without diftin@iion, which is hard and rough 


_ tothe touch. At Edinburgh, when I afked 


the naturalifts and workmen of the country 
to fhew me whin-ftone, fome of them brought 
me a black hard ftone of the fame nature with 
_ what the Swedes call trapp, which is not in 
the leaft volcanic, fome prefented a compact 
lava of the nature of bafaltes, and others a va- 
riety of black granite, which has fuftained the 
action of fubterraneous fire without any alter- 
ation in its hardnefs, and which makes moft 
_ excellent pavements. The cafe was the fame 
at Glafgow. This term, then, having like the 
preceding, a variety of acceptations, which 
tend to produce confufion in the mind, ought 
to be rejected on the fame account. A fact 
worthy of remark, and which proves that the 
colour of ftone has been more attended to than 
any other characteriftic, is, that in Germany, 
where the fcience of mineralogy has long 
flourifhed, feveral black hard ftones, of very. 
different 


“a 
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different natures, are likewife denominated 
black-fiones, {chwartz-ftein *. 

Mr. Ferber, though profoundly verfed in 
mineralogy, neither compares the toad-ftone 
of Derbyfhire to any other flone, gives it any 
diftinGtive name, nor takes any hotice of the 
opinion of Mr. Whitehurft, who regards it as 
a volcanic produét. He contents himfelf 
with ftating, that “ this ftone has an argil- 
‘¢ Jaceous bafis more or lefs hard ; fome parts 
“ appearing to be merely an indurated clay, 
<¢ whilft others approach the jafper in hard- 
‘€ nefs; that it is interfperfed with fmall par- 
‘€ ticles of calcareous -fpar, varying in form 
‘ and fize; fome of which are fo minute 
€ that to the eye they appear identified with 
‘<< the black fubftance of the ftone itfelf, whilft 

-& others are of the bignef of a pea, or even a 
“<< bean.” Headds, “ that on trying the ftone 


© * In France, as in other places, we have in feveral in- 
{tances given names to mountains from the colour of their 
rocks ; fuch as roche maure for roche noire (black rock} 
roque brune peire neir, for roche brune (brown rock) 
pierre noire (black ftone) &c. But on every occafion 
when [have fhewed to peafants-of any degree of intellis 
gence, pieces of compact lava, and blocks or columns of 
bafaltes, and afked them how they termed thofe ftones, they 
have uniformly replied, that they were pierres mortes (dead 


Jones.) 
ce with. 
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*% with acids, they effervefced with and dif. 
** folved the portions of calcareous fpar with» 
*e out effecting any change in the batfis of the 
fe ftone; which, after the experiment, was 
#6 (ill hard enough to feratch glais, though it 
* gave only a few inconfiderable {parks with 
#6 fteels and finally, that the fubftance of the 
# toad-{tone, when divefted of its calcarcous 
*¢ particles, feemed to him to be refractory to 
“ the blow-pipe, but that with the addition 
‘6 of falt of tartar it was converted into a 
- & black {coriay which would feem to indicate a 
“ filiceous principle, though it does not poflefs 
sx the hardnefs of filiceous ftones.” 

-To enable thofe naturalifts, who have not 
vifited the place, to form a correct notion of 
this ftone, and to accompany me in the fol- 
lowing examination, it only remains that E 
fhould give them a preliminary deicription of 
the fingular pofition which it occupies in the 
mountains of the Peak of Derbyfhire. A. 
part of the details I {hall borrow from Mr. 
_*Whitehurit and Mr. Ferber, adding to them 
what additional circumftances have fallen 
under my own obfervation. 
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PIFFERENT SUBSTANCES WHICH PRECEDR 

AND ACCOMPANY THE TOAD-STONE OF 
THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. 

1. Quartzofe greet, gret, or free-ftone : 
termed mill-ftone by Mr. Whitehurft from 
the ufe to which it is applied in fome places ; 
it varies in its colour, grain, hardnefs, and thé 
thicknef of its flrata. This naturalift, in 
in page 147 of his ** Inquiry into the original 
fhate and formation of the Earth, fays, “ that 
é the bank 1s 120 yards in thicknefs, and com- 
“« pofed of granulated quartz and quartz peb- 
és bles. “The former retain the fharpnefs of 


_ fragments newly broken, the latter are 
< rounded by attrition as ftones upon a fea 


#6 beach.” 

2. Black argillaceous fchiftus of the na- 
ture of flate, ale or fhiver. Its thicknefs, 
according to Mr. Ferber, who meafured it in 
the mine of Yateftoop, is from a hundred and 
forty to a hundred and fifty feet*; and ac- 
cording to Mr. Whitehurit, who meafured it 
in another place, about a hundred and twenty 
yards +. As it is ufeful, when giving a local de- 
fcription, to be acquainted with the nomen- 
clature of the miners, it is proper to ftate that 

# Page 160. À Page 148.7 © 
| they 
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they give the toad- {tone {everal denomina- 
tions Bonin to its greatèr or lefs hardnefs, 
or as it is more or LÉ penetrable. Hence 
the various terms of Shale, hara- beds, penny- 
fhale, and black-beds. 

There are found above this fchiftus at fé- 
veral places, and, among othérs, near Win- 
iter, where the : high-way i is opened through 
beds of it, which are completely vifible, large 
fragments of black lime- ftone, which on Rai 
‘1 ibbed with iron, emits a ftrong fmell of 
burnt « corn. 

3. The firft bed of lime- (owe. which, in 
the neighbourhood of Paihford, is black, very 
_ hard a ufed as marble. It has an offenfive 
‘imell on being rubbed, is in fome parts with- 
out any marine bodies, and in others abounds 
Pin anonyme bivalves ; it fometimes con- 
tains round knobs of flex, and is inter- 
fected at intervals with thin layers of a 
“kind of flate. The thicknefs of this bank 
varies from thirty-five to fifty feet. : 
_ 4. Firft bed of toad-ftone. The thicknefs 
of this bed varies greatly : in fome places it 
Hs fourteen, and i in others fixteen feet, and at 
 Tidefwell it has been dug to the depth of a 
‘hundred and fixty feet oué reaching its 
bottom ; though, in the fame mine, at the 
jie  : ‘difénces 
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diffance of a hundred toifes only from this 
fpot, it is no more than forty feet ; and three 
hundred toiles farther, only three feet. This 
would feem to fhew that the matter which 
compoles the toad-fione has accumulated 
there rather in one vaft depofit than im regu- 
lar beds. 

But let us hear Mr. Whitehurit, whofe 
opinion Hp. this ftone is very explicit: 
'"Tond- {tone is a blackifh fubftance, very 
6 hard: contains bladder-holes like the fcorza 
6 of metals, or Iceland lava, and has the fame 
6 chymical property of refifting acids. Some 
“of its bladder-holes are filled with [cal- 
<< careous | {par, others only in part, and others 
** againare quite empty. This fratum is not 
«<< Jaminated, but confifts of one entire folid 
6 maf, and breaks alike in all directions. It 
does not produce any minerals or figured 
<< ftones reprefenting any part of the animal 
“ or vegetable creation.—Neither does it uni- 
_ © verfally prevail, as the lime-ftone ftrata, nor 
é¢ is it like them equally thick; but in fome 
éc inftances varies in thicknefs from fix feet 
€ to fix bundred. It is likewife attended with 
‘ other circumftances, which-leave no room 
6 to doubt of its being as much a Java, as that 
_< which flows from Peels ae or Efna.”?” 
A fecond 
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_. À fecond reafon, which induced the Eng- 
bfh naturalift to regard the toad-ffone as a 
real lava of pofterior exiftence to the forma- 
tion of the calcareaus beds, is, that the vertical 
fiffures with which the latter are occafionally 
_interfeéted, are filled with toad- ftone : which 
neceflanily infers the pre-exiftence of thefe 
fillures, and confequently that of the calcareous 
ftrata. | 

5. The fecond bed of fime-flone, “This ts 
about thirty-three toifes thiek, of 2 grey ap- 

pearance, and contains a number of petrified 
marine bodies, among which’ may be diftin- 
guifhed cames of a large fize, madrepores, 
&c. The ftone i is not in alt parts of equal 
_ hardnefs. The fofter parts, which emit a 
difagrceable fmell on being rubbed with i iron, 
are ufed for making lime. The harder parts 
are cut into fhape, receive a polith, and anfwer 
the fame purpofes as marble. Some parts of 
it are penetrated with a filiceons. Enayter in 
which are feveral entroch. 

6. Second bed of toad-ftone, which 1S 
forty feet thick. Mr. Ferber fays, “* that in 
_ * the mine of Hubberdale, this ftone deviates 
_ fo much from its ordinary hardnef that it 
66 has a perfect refemblance to foft clay.” 
But this alteration, which is doubtless ob- 

U3  ferved 
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ferved in fome pits, is merely local ; and the 
toad-ftone of the fecond bed, as Mr. White 
hurft juftly ftates, is of greater folidity than 
that of the firft. A A worthy of 
attention is, that it contains no cavity, and 
confequently no particles of calcareous fpar. — 
7. Third bed of lime-ftone ; grey, like the 
fecond, and, accordine to Mr. Ferber, feventy 
yards. thick. Mr. Whitehurft fays, that it 
contains féwer petrefactions than the: pre- 
ceding ones, and that it is thirty fathoms 
thick. | 
8. T'hird bed of toad- Rae refembling RS 
fecond, and twenty-two feet thick. ‘ In the 
‘mine of Hubberdale,” fays Mr. Ferber, 
66 this {tone has the confiftence of a tender 
‘# and foft clay of a green colour, and 1s filled 
<< with {mall nodules of black clay, and fe- 
‘ veral veins of white calcareous fpar. It ts 
<* denominated channel.” | | 
9. Fourth bed of lime-ftone. This is grey, 
like the preceding, but a little whiter. Its 
thicknefs is yet unknown ; feveral parts of 
it having been dug to the depth of forty fa: 
thoms, without HONOR its bottom. It. 
is therefore uncertain bebe this fourth cal- 
careous bed be again fucceeded by toad- 
ftone. | 3 | 


The 
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_ The direction of the veins of metal is in. 
general very irregular; the feam is diftinét 
and well marked; its depth varies, being 
fometimes feveral feet only, and at others 
feveral toifes thick. | 

But what is truly extraordinary. and may 
be regarded as a phenomenon in mineralogy, 
is, that the veins, which are very rich in the 
four calcareous beds, always difappear, as they, 
approach the ftrata of toad-ftene, which alter- 
nate with the former, fo that it is neceflary to, 
penetrate through the whole maf of toad- 
ftone, however thick, in the dixeétion of the 
feam, without any trace of the ore, until the 
calcareous bed be reached, where the miners 
are fure of re-difcovering it. “Thus, for ex- 
ample, when a vein is exhautted in the firft 
bed, that is, in the firft black lime-ftone, the 
ore difappears on reaching the toad-ftone, 
and no veftige of it is found till the bed of 
toad-ftone has been entirely dug through. 
- This phenomenon,” Mr, Ferber juttly fays, 
is, without contradiction, one of the moft 

‘ rare and fingular in its kind; and to ac- 
‘ count for it is no lefs difficult. Another 
 fingularity refpecting the beds of toad-ftone 
“6 is, that this fubftance fo completely feparates 

a ae the. 
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“the different ftrata of lime-ftone, that an 
‘“ inundation of a gallery in the firft bed no- 
wife difturbs the labours in the fecond, 
‘ and that the miners may be dry in a lower 
‘€ gallery, whilit all Ee galleries above it are 
66 filled with water.’ 

From violent difruptions of the ground, at 
periods too remote to be traced, the beds are 
found funk to a great depth in fome parts, 
while they are much nearer the furface in 
others. New advèntitious and ‘calcareous 
fubftances, tranfported by fubféquent convul- 
fions, have filled up many of thefe chafms, 
and thus partly concealed the firft rugged- 
nefs of that wonderful country ; but the deep 
excavations which the miners have made 
through a great extent of the elevated flat of 
the Peak, have furnifhed the means of ‘ob- 
taining an exact knowledge of the topography 
of Derbyfhire, of which I have juft here 
given a flight fketch. More detailed expla- 
nations Will be found ‘in the work of Mr. 
Whitehurft, Who‘has givén \ery accurate en- 
‘gravings of ‘the plans, and profiles of the moft 
intereftine fections of the mountitdiits. 

Impreéfied with the importance’ of the ‘fub- 
je, I had “topped ‘feveral times béfôre I 

reached 
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reached Buxton, at the foot of fome crags 
where the toad-ftone was vifible, for the pur- 
pofe of examining it. With the fame view I 
now asked Dr. Pearfon, whether, in his work 
onthe mineral waters of Buxton, he had parti- 
cularized any bed of toad-ftone which we might 
vifittogether, afluring him, that any information 
which he could give me would be fo much the 
more gratifying, as nothing that I had yet feen 
in that part of Derbythire bore the leait trace 
of a volcano? I further obferved, that a ftone : 
in every refpect the fame as the toad-ftone, 
which he regarded with Whitchurft as a real 
lava, was found on the high Alps of Champ- 
faur in Dauphiny ; that at prefented precifely 
the fame varieties of toad-{tone, with particles 
of calcareous fpar, with empty cellule, and 
without any fpar, often imporous, fometimes 
hard and compa¢t, at other times tender, tend- 
ing to decompofition and changing its colour, 
and that it was fometimes found in the form 
of {mall prifms, which led me to think that we 
might probably meet with it here in the fame 
ftate. © - | 

= I mentioned alfo, that M. De Lamanon, a 
very eftimable naturalift, who fell a victim to 
‘his ardour for natural hiftory, in a voyage 
| round 
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round the world with La Peyroufe, had writ 
ten a pamphlet tending to demonftrate that: 
the ftone of Champfaur was a product of fab 
terraneous fire; and that he for fome time. 
confidered himfelf the difcoverer of an ex- 
tinct volcano in the Alps; though very able 
naturalifts had affirmed that thofe vaft moun- 
fains exhibited mo veftige of volcanic com- 
buftion. FT added, however, that M. De La- 
manon, whofe opinion I combated, relin- 
quifhed his error and fuppreffed the whole 
unpreffion of his work, with the referve of 
twelve copies, to each of which hehad the 
honourable firmnefs to aunex a printed re- 
cantation; that thofe few were fent to the 
moft zealous of his opponents as an acknow- 
Iedgment that the {tones which he had taken 
for lavas were merely trapps, and that he had 
the goodnefs to fend me one among the reft*, 


* See my eflay on trapp-ftones, in which I have trdced 
the itinerary from Grenoble to the mountain of Chaillot 
‘Te-vreil, in the Alps of Champfaur, with a defcription of 
all the varieties of trapp, in every refpect like thofe, of 
PDerbyfhire, in a much higher country ; for the mountain 
Peyre-Niere (Pierre noire) or Haut-Puy, which is about 
one thoufand four huadred toifes. above the level of the 
fea, is covered to che top with real GES Hones, a is to 


fay, trapps. 
Exensfion 
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Hee on in the. Victnity of Buxton with Doétor. 
Pearfon.—The Stratum of Toad-fone which he 
|  deferibes in bis Bovk on the Mineral Waters. —A 


. fmall Ile in the River Wye formed entirely of 
Toad-flone divided into Prifms. 


“ Let us fet off then,” faid Doétor Pear- 
fon, ‘ I-thall be very happy to fhew you the 
bed of toad-ftone that I have defcribed, 
“and you will tell me what you think of it.” 
We directed our courfe to the hollow which 
forms the bed of the little river Wye, which, 

af we may judge by the channel which it has 
worn, {wells into a torrent with rains. We 
afcended its banks for nearly a mule towards a 
cofn-mill. 

Before reaching the miil, particularly on 
the right bank, and immediately under the 
| vésbébts foil, are fome beds of black ichiftus 
Pick vary in thicknefs and exfoliate in fmall 
pieces on being expofed to the air. This 
fchiftus is epic dics covered with a flight 
efflorefcence of martial vitriol ; it is the far 
which the miners called /hale or fhiver. This 
bed of fchiftus, which is in fome partsthree, 
‘and in others two feet thick, and which con- 
ecals itflf at intervals under the vegetable 
na fou, 
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foil, purfues the fame direction to the verge of 
the mill where it entirely difappears. 

Here the nature of the ground fuddenl¢ 
changes ; the valley diminifhing into a nar. 
row {trait formed by two ealcarcous hills, ap- 
proaching each other. Between thefe the 
gaill is erected : the conftruétion of the channel 
muft have fuggefted this as a very proper 
fituation. M’, 

The calcareous rock 1s of a grey appear 
ance, and its {trata incline towards the bed of 
the river om both fides; but fo vigorous 
is Vegetation in this humid region, that, 
except in a few places, the rocks are com-. 
pletely covered with mofles, lichens, heath, 
and other crecping plants. 

The road leading to the mill runs along 
z natural caufeway formed by the rocks. 
which are entirely bare in this deep hollow. 
À little above this mull the road is crofled. 
with a bed of ‘toad-ftone feveral feet thick, the- 
black colour of which forms a ftriking con- 
traft with the grey lime-ftone. 

- This is the bed of toad-ftone which Do@or 
Pearfon has drawn as alternating with lime- 
_flonc. But.on examining it attentively, J 
ebferved to:this naturalift, that it was diffi- 

| cult. 
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ult to determine whether it was a real bed 
or a kind of vein; the numerous ‘chafms 
which mutt have formerly exifted in both 
the hills, from the fallins in of the furface, 
and the vegetable earth with which they have 
been in general filled up again, fcarcely. per- 
mit que to afcertain with any degree of cer- 
“tainty the exa@ and primitive ni of 
the calcareous beds. 

On an infpeétion of the parts Ne the 
toad-ftene is uncovered, it appears rather to 
interfe& tranfverfely than to follow the di- 
rection of the calcareous ftrata, a faét, which 
if fufficiently afcertained, would be com- 
pletely deftructive of the Doctor’s hypothefis 
founded on the ftratification of the calcareous 
beds in alternate order with toad-ftone. 
> An attentive obfervation, indeed, of this 
{mall valley or hollow, formed by the fubfi- 
dence of the intermediate {pace through which 
the Wye now flows, warrants the fuppofition — 
that the chafms, cavities, and fiffures occa- 
fioned by the fhock and falling in of fuch 
enormous maffes, have been again filled up 
‘by a fecondary depofition and alluvion, pro- 
coda from a revolution pofterior to that 


The fe 
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Thefe reflexions I fubmitted to the confiders 
ation of Doctor Pearfon, {tatine, at the fame 
time that my conjecture would have {till 
greater probability if we fhould find the toad= 
ae lying in a mafs above the lime-ftoné, 
at the bottom of the valley. 

Whilft I was making thefe obfervations, 

I caft my eyes on a fmall ifle of an oblong 
form, fituated in the very center of the 
place in queftion. ‘ Let us fee,” faid I, 
éé whether that kind of natural mound, 
: ce which has by its tefiftance, forced the river 
<¢ to divide into branches, confifts of the fame 
&é ftone as the neighbouring hills.” 
_ Doétor Pearfon faid, that he had not di- 
rected his enquiries to that fpot. We then 
‘repaired to the {mall ifle, which : is about à 
hundred paces long, and from ten to twelve 
paces broad, but Sage muft have been much 
more confiderable, before it was worn away 
by the water, It rifes only a few feet above 
the river. | 3 

With equal pleafure and aftonifhment we 
difcovered that it was entirely compofed of a 
blackifh brown toad-ftone, filled in fome 
parts with particles of calcareous fpar, and in 
others thinly maculated, or without any at 
all But what [regarded as moft remarkable 
; Was, 
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was, that the firft or uppermoft ftratum of 
toad-{tone, which is about two feet and a half 
thick, is in feveral places divided into prifms 
which form the moft exact reprefentation of 
a {mall bafaltic caufeway. Itis fill farther 
aftonifhing, that it affects all the various ap- 
pearances of the round balls of bafaltes, which 
are often found befide the prifms, or into 
which the prifins themfelves are fometimes 
changed by the mouldering of their angles. 
‘Thete balls are formed ef concentric layers, 


and exfoliate in the fame manner as thofe of 


bafaltes *. 


* “ Trapp,” fays the celebrated Bergmann, “is fome 
% times found in the form of triangular prifms, though this 


& is arare cafe. It fometimes has the appearance ofi im- , 


“ menfe columns, fuch, for inftance, as the-£vafflen 
the foot of the mountain of Hunneberg, oppolite to Bias 
“© yum, which have detached themfelves from the reft of 
# the et The firit time I faw them, they formed an 
angle of eight degrees with a line perpendicular to the 
* horizon. For almoit all the mountains of Weftrogothia 
“that have a ftratified form, the upper bed confifts of 
“trapp. Itis important to obferve, that this bed always 
“ repofes on a black alluminous flate. Is it poffible then 
that this matter fhould have been in a ftate of fufion 
“ without the flighteft diminution, even in the point of 
& contact, of the blacknefs of the flate below it, though it is 
“ evidently alterable by the heat of our common fires : ? We 
€ have a fill finer trapp, which generally runs in veins, 
“¢ and is frequentiy found in very ancient mountains, in 
‘4 which not the fainteft marks of fubterraneous fire can 
- be féen 
_ Lettres de Bergmann a Trail, page 448, de la traduction 
des Lettres fur l Iflande. 


Thefe 
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Thefe prifms and balls are in a ftate of 
commencing decompofition ; they are of a 
brown colour, and fometimes of a yellowith 
iron grey, Their texture is often intermixed 
with numerous particles of calcareous fpar, 
the colour of whichis frequently ftained with 
the tints produced by the decompofition of 
the toad-ftone. This ftone, fo divided into 
prifms' and balls, repofes on a bed of friable 
and ‘gravelly matter, which is in ‘reality no- 
thing elfe than toad-ftone decompofed and 
reduced to the form of a fandy earth. 

It muft be acknowledged that nothing can 
be more volcanic in appearance than this 
little ifle of toad-flone. A vein of this mat- 
ter, which has confiderable refemblance to a 
current of lava, crofies the ‘calcareous rock 
which forms the bottom of the mill-road, 
and then finks and lofes itfelf in the Wye, 
fo as to lead one to imagine that it has given 
rife to the rfle, which is compofed of a fub- 
ftance, which, in the parts where the particles 
of calcareous fpar have been deftroyed ‘has 
the colour and appearance of certain ‘porous 
lavas, and is further pofleffed of prifinatic and 
{pherical configurations. ‘There is nothing, 

… Jhow- 
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_ however, really volcanic, either in this place | 
Jor its vicinity. ) 

This ferves to fhew the ne. of correct 
local defcriptions to the progrefs of natural 
hiftory, and the importance of having, in cer- 
tain circumitances, an opportunity of feeing 
fubftances in their native place. — 

The fubftance of toad-ftone is a compo« 
fition of filiceous and argillaceous earths, 
with a {mall quantity of calcareous earth and 
ron. ‘The proportions of the component 
parts differ according to the varieties of the 
 toad-ftone. That of Derbythire, which is the 
fubje& of our prefent enquiry, has been ana- 
7 lyzed by Doétor Withering, who found that 
ain @ hundred parts of this ftone, there are 
fixty-three parts of flrceous earth, fourteen 
of argillaceous tb and even of sees ifti- 
cated 2Ton. 

I myfelf, alfo, analyzed a piece of the fame 
ftone which was broken off from a part that 
… had no calcareous particles; the refults which 
I obtained were a little different. From a 
“hundred grains of it the produce was as fol- 


# | 
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Siliceous earth - $4 grains 
Argillaceousearth - 19 : 
Aerated calcareous earth 8 

Aerated magnefia 4 

Tron BOs " | 13 

Loft during the proccfs 2 


eee ee 


Total 100 
In making other experiments on ftones of 
the fame kind, taken from different beds, I 
always found the fame conftituent principles, 
but with greater or lefs variations. inthe re- 
fults; fometimes the iron, and at other times 
the calcareous or argillaceous earth, being in 
greateft quantity. In a word, and to con- 
clude this already too long and fatiguing dif- 
cuffion, the toad-ftone of Derbyfhire, is en- 
tirely foreign to volcanos, and is precifely 
the fame with the Swedifh trapp *. 
Some . 


* If the reader with for fill further information refpect- 

ing this tone, he may confult page 7, 23, 31, 43, and 53, _ 
of the work which | have publifhed on trapp-ftones; where 
he will find that the argilla martialis indurata of Cronftedt, 
the /chwartzflein of the Germans, the toad-/fone, channel, 
cat-dirt, and black clay, of Derbyfhire, the whin-/fone of the 
Scotch, and the variolite du drac of fome Frenchmen, are 
nothing elfe than trapp in a greater or lefs degree of ae 
| + nefs, 
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| : Some may perhaps blame me for withing 
to generalize too much the name given to a 
ftone which is in the clafs of compounds, and 
which itfelf ferves as the bafis of feveral other _ 
ftones: But I have never pretended to affix 
the denomination trapp, exclufively of all 
others, to ftones, abounding in the matter of 
trapp, in thofe cafes where they aré diver- 
fified by a ‘peculiar. character. I have not, for 
_ example, ceated to ufe the terms porphyry, © 
amygdaloides, variolite, &c. though oe be 
the bafis of all thefe ftones. 

I perfectly coincide with the opinion of my 
illuftrious friend, M. de Sauffure, that “ when 
_ “two fofhls exhibit any remarkable differ- 
‘° ence of charaéter we are nottorefr ain from 
_* diflinguifhing them by different names, on 

a the pretence that there are ‘ntermediate 
ke varieties which appear to unite them, by : 
M being equally referrible to either *.” ; 

‘It is with the view of clofely adhering to 

this principle, that, whilft I fill ets the. 


nefs, and more or lefs altered. This ftone alfo forms the 
bafis of the moft part ef porphyries, &c. &c. But whilft 
I with to retain the genuine term trapp, I would conjoin : 
with it the different vulgar names which the miners ufe to 
diftinguifh its various modifications. 


* Voyage Dans les Alpes, in 4to, Tom. iv. p. 127. 
X 2 genuine 
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genuine term érapp, which mutt be refpetted, 
as it has always been ufed by the mineralo- 
 gifts of the north, 1 would apply it by way of 
preference, and fpecifically to that ftone in 
every cafe where it has the hardnefs, the co- 
lour, and the homogeneous appearance which 
is peculiar to itfelf, and is void of any very 
diftincuifhable extraneous body. But when it 
contains any particles of calcareous fpar, I— 
would call it, with the miners of Derbythire, 
toad-fione. When the trapp, however pure, 
has loft its hardnefs, and its original colour, 
particularly when it inclines to a greenifh 
colour, and when I at the fame time find 
it in the form of {mall veins interfe@ing rocks 
of another nature, would I never hefitate to 
call it cat-dirt; and thus I would proceed 
with refpect to all the other known modifi- 
cations as often as they are fufficiently dif. 
tinct. This is the moft fimple manner of © 
making ourfelves underftood, and at the fame 
time refpecting the works and the memory 
of thofe naturalifts who have cleared for us 
the thorny paths of fcience. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER X VIII. 


Cafleton. — Defcription of the Cave Bike The De- 
viPs Arfe,— Mines of Lead and Calamine,. Veins 
of Fluor Spar.—Lead found in Channel or Cat- | 
dirt. 


We rode from Buxton to Caftleton, a dif- 
tance of twelve miles, on one of the fineft 
days of autumn, but along a road as difagree- 
able and fatigting as the worft of winter’ 

During our ftay in this little place, which. 
is agreeably, fituated in. the midft of fome : 
mountains, we had an opportunity of feeing 
_ the different workmen in fluor fpar, and, vi- 
. fited the magnificent cavern called the Deval’s 
Arfe, near “‘Cabletan: and likewife feveral 
mines in its vicinity. The refult of my 
obfervations is as follows : 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CAVE OF CASTLETON, 


VULGARLY KNOWN BY THE NAME OFTHE fe. 


DEVIL’S ARSE. 


This eet regarded at all times as the 
principal of the feven wonders of Derbythire, ee 
x43 has 
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has been celebrated by feveral poets. - But as, 
fince the time of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, 
who united extenfive mew ieee to fublime | 
talents, few poets have AE to {cientific 
corretnefs in thew defcription of phyfical 
facts, I fhall not here repeat any of the vertes, : 
with which the Englifh Mufes may have in- 
fpired thofe who de deicribed this grand 
work of nature. | 

Ifeel more fatisfaction in aie my readers, 
that this cave has been honoured with the 
vifits of feveral refpectable men of fcience, 
arhong the lateft of whom were, Sir Jofeph 
Banks, Prefident of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don and Dr.Solander, accompanied by Omai, 
a native of the South Seas, who was received 
with the moft lively intereft in England, 
where he-remained a confiderable time, and 
after being loaded with prefents, was gener-' 
oufly ons back to his own country. 

This cavern is fituated at the foot of a vatt 
range of rocks thrown up by nature on the 
fide of a fteep mountain, upon which ftands 
an old caftle, built, it is faid, in the time of 
Edward the black prince. 

The principal entrance is 120 Englith feet 
in width, and forty in beight 5 ; it forms a cir- 
cular 
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eular arch which opens in a rock of orey, 
and fomewhat fparry, lime-ftone, fufficiently 
hard to admit a fine polifh, and containing: 
a number of marine petrifactions, among 
which the entrochiand fomeanox ym ofa very 
lar ge fpecies, are the moft common. This 
| foie, on being rubbed againft a hard body, 
gives a fmell oiouhat Tike that of burnt 
corn, and fome parts of it, which are of a 
deeper grey and more {parry grain than the 
reft, emit fo {trong a fmell, that it may very 
juitly be claffed among the lapides furlle or 
ftink'ug ftones. | 
- An haben of the place who gains a 
 fubfftence by conducting ftrangers into ae in-. 
terior of the cave, having learnt our arrival, 
came to wait upon us. He firft prefented 
each of us with a printed paper containing 
the moft ridiculous and exaggerated details of 
the extraordinary things which were to be 
fhown to us, preceded by the following fhort 
preamble; “* As many perfons have com- 
& plained of the exorbitant fums demanded 
«< by thofe who fhow this cave, it is proper 
& the public fhouldbe informed of what ought 
«6 to be given, as thofe who thew it pay no 
& rent to the king. One perfon ought to pay 
Tin Stan ‘ tWO, 
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“two fhillings and fixpence (about three 
“French livres); and a party at one time, 
“ five fhillings.. Thefe prices, however, are 
‘ not fixed ; and the public may give more 
“or lefs as they choofe. : : T. Harr.” 

J. Hall has adopted in this preamble a very 
ingenious mode of taxing his cuftomers. But 
I muft do him the ‘juftice to acknowledge 
that he is very active and obliging, antici- 
pates every queftion, and does not fail to give 
the moft minute details refpecting thofe ob- 
jets which he conceives deferving of remark. 
In fhort, he is perfectly matter of his leffon, 
-and recites it with a confequential oravity and 
fometimes with a tone of enthufiafm, calcu- 
lated. to attract the attention of thofe who 
are under his guidance in this darkfome ca- 
Shen eel T0: pre 
A party of Englifhmen joined us, and we 
entered the outer porch. It is lighted from 
without, is forty-two feet high, a hundred 
and twenty feet wide, and two hundred and 
forty-fix fect long. The light was pretty 
{trong at the entrance of this vaft vault, bat 
gradually diminifhed as we proceeded inwards, 
or as the fore parts were broken into projec- 
tions of a greater or fmaller bulk. The effeét _ 

15 
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is fo much oreater as the fcene is à 
with two shréfatloriée, the one a rope yard, 
and the other an inkle ma: aétory _ntirely 
within the place. ÈS 
All is life and motion in this apparent foli- 
tude. On the one fide are feen young girls 
turning their wheels, winding up their threads, 
“and lightening their labours with their fongs, 
and on the other, men {pinning cords and 
. twifting cables, or forming them into coils. ~ 
What is ftill more extraordinary, there are 
two houfes in this fubterraneous apartment 
.ftanding oppofite to each other, entirely {e- 
parate from the rock, with roofs, chimnies, | 
doors, windows, and inhabited by feveral fa- 
milies. | 
It is difficult, without having feen it, to. 
conceive the effect produced by the view of 
two houfes in a fitu : -» of this kind. We 
_ were foon furrounded with feveral groups of | 
‘young girls, pee of whom were very hand- 
fome. F 
It appeared that J. Hall here yielded 
the pre-eminence to the ladies of the place, 
referving exclufively to himfelf the privilege — 
only of exhibiting to the more profound 
 eaverns ; all thefe young girls, flocked to thew 
US 
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as the rope and inkle manufétories, and the: 
‘interior of the two dwelling-houfes ; after 
which they direéted our admiration to the 
beauty of the veftibule, the great height of: 
che vault, and the curtains of ftalaétite which: 
| pee it. | Gd 
/ They called our.attention more particularly. 
to a ftalactite of an extraordinary form at the. 
beginning of the principal arch, a little beyond: 
HE Embekt houfe, and at the height of about. 
thirty-five festif Ses {aid they, 6 the fa- 
€ mous leg of pork ; obferve its excellent: 
<< fhape, and admire this. mafter-piece of na- 
“ture.” But the more we examined this. 
pretended leg of pork the more did we find it 
refemble an object which young girls are not: 
iften permitted to examine, and of w hich 
hey are {till more rarely permitted to allow 
.n examination to others. This object was a. 
eart and not alec ; but it was a heart of the 
ame kind as that of M. de Bouflers. This. 
pews the facility with which young folks 
jay be perfuadéd that they fee what they do 
fee ; but: it is at the fame time a proof of 
li amiable candour and innocence. De- 
ency, however, demanded that we fhould 
referve a grave and ferious countenance. 


T'efti- - 
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Teftifying our grateful fenfe of their fervices 
by a fmall prefent, we took leave of them,- 
and proceeded under the aufpices of Hall, who, 
after diftributing to each of us a lighted flam- 
beau, opened the door of a fubterraneous gal- 
lery at the bottom of the grand veftibule, and _ 
defired us to follow his fteps through the dark- 
fome labyrinth of which he willingly held the 
chere st | | 

The way appeared at fir neither agreeable 
! nor eafy. In fome places we proceeded 
in an upright and free pofture, whilft in others 
parts the vaults were fo low, that we 
were obliged to ftoop as we advanced, to 
avoid ftriking againft t:: protuberances of 
“the rock. This firft gallery is a hundred and 
forty feet long. Here we obferved a quan- 
tity of fand accumulated into a {mall oblong 
eminence. - Hall, who was attentive to the 
minuteft circumftances, , did not forget to ex- 
cite our admiration at this fand, which was 
the production, he faid, of a fmali ftream 
iffuing from a fubterraneous 'tank, which we - 
fhould foon reach. This ftream {wells after 
heavy rains, and carrying alone with it con- 
… fiderable quantities of fand, often renders the 
cave inacceflible during its overflow. 

| | Our 
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Our guide, fill advancing and accompany- 
ing his obfervations with expreffive geftures, » 
entertained us with an account of the rapidity 
ef the current, the height of the water, its 
quality, and the noife which it made; when 
afmall lake, with a fkif floating upon it, m- 
terrupted our progrefs. This lake, which is 
mot much more than three feet deep, is wholly 
inclofed in the folid rock, and ftretches under: 
a very low vault of which we could not fee 
the farther end. Here it was neceffary to, 
fopoorn: | | | 

We ftood for fome time on the brink, and 
the light of our difmal torches, which emitted 
a black fmoke, refleGting our pale images 
from the bottom of the lake, we almoft con- 
ceived that we faw a troop of fhades farting 
from an abyfs to prefent themfelves before us. 
The illufion was extremely ftriking. 

This piece. of water was about forty- 
eight feet broad; J. Hall gave it the name 
of the firft water. He informed us, that 
we muft crofs it one by one in the fmall 
-fkiff, ftretching ourfelves at full length, 
as we had to pafs under the vault which was 
very low and narrow ; he affured us, how- 

Sees ever, 
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ever, that the paflage was not attended with 
the leaft danger. 

Count AN embarking Et ftretched 
himfelf flat in the bottom ae the little veffel 
which wa: furnifhed with fome ftraw. The. 
guide then entered the lake and bending his 
aa almoft to the furface of the water, pufhed 
forward the skiff with one hand, while he 
carried his torch 1 in the other. 

Five minutes were fufficient to crofs over, 
and to return for another pañlenger. My 
turn having arrived, I lay flat on my back 
like the others; but in attempting to. move 
as I paffed through this low and narrow tun- 
nel in order to examine the {tone of which 
it is compofed, my hat {truck againft the roof, 
and was thrown into the water. I was fafely 
landed on the inner bank, where we filently 
waited the arrival of fome new companions. 
It is impoñhble for the adventurer, however 
cheerful his temper may be, not to trace in 
this fcene a reprefentation of the paflage of 
the dead in,the fatal bark of Charon. The 
whole retinue being now. landed, Hall, after 
firtt drying himfelf a little and warming his 
infide with a bumper of rum, which he drank 

to > the neo of his followers, called our at- 
tention 
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tention to the fpacious extent of the place 
which we.had now entered. We found our- 
felves in a cavern a hundred and twenty feet 
hich, two hundred and twenty feet long, and 
two hundred and ten broad. It excites real 
aftonifhment to difcover fuch extenfive na- 
tural excavations in the centre of the hardeft 
rock, and one is loft in conjeéturing what has 
become of the materials which muft have for- 
_ mefly occupied thofe vaft vacuities. 

In a paffagé'at the inher extremity of this 
vait cavern, we again met with water, which 
our guide called the fecond water. But we | 
eafily paffed over ona platform running along 
the fide of this {mall pond, which is only 
thirty feet in length. 

On iffuing from this paffage we again found 
ourfelves in a vaft cavern. At the entrance 
projeéts a pile of rocks, from the fum- 
mit of which the water trickles flowly and 
depofits a calcareous fediment. This projec- 
tion has been transformed by the imagination 
into a houfe, thouch it has not the fmalleft re- 
femblance to one, and as the water inceffantly 
drops from it, the genius of rain is fuppofed 
. to have made it his habitatidn. It is accord- 
ingly 
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ingly diftinguifhed by the name of Roger 
Rain’s La: | : 

A little beyond this we came to the grand 
cavern which bears the name of the Chancel. 
The vaults here are very lofty; and in their 
fides are different cavities refembling gothic 
portals and windows. Large ftalactites des 
{cend from the roof, upon the prominent parts 
of the rock, in the manner of drapery or curs 
tains, and produce a very ftriking effect. The 

pavement alfo is very fmooth, being formed 
of folid rock, covered over from time to time | 
with fome ftalagmites. The whole has the 
appearance of a gothic church. | 

As we advanced our conductor made figns | 
to us with his hand, and by expreffive gef- 
tures, to preferve filence, as if he wifheé to: 
infpire us with a refpeétful awe ; and he par- 
ticularly defired each of us, ina very low voice, 
not to look behind until he fhould give notice 
to do fo. He then aflembled his company in 
a group, and placing himfelf at our head with 
- his face towards us, continued to walk back- 
wards, as if teaching us the military exercife, | 
fill making figns “ind ceftures in order to at- 
tract our tile attention, and inceffantly re- 
. quefting us to keep our eyes fixed on himfelf, 

a3 : left : 
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left any one fh u!d be tempted to bith behind: 


Having in eis manner reached almoft the 
inner ext emity of the cavern, he defired us to 
halt. We then heard {weet and harmonious 
voices which feem to burft from the lofty roof; 
and involuntarily turning round to fee whence 
the angelic founds proceeded, we obferved in 
a natural niche at the other end, about forty- 
eight feet from the bottom, five figures dreffed 
in white, immoveable as-ftatues, holding a 
torch in each hand, and finging in parts a 
sublime and melodious air to fome verfes from 
Shakefpear. 

Tt thus appeared that Mr. Hall:was playing 
off his grand machinery for our entertain-. 
ment; he was delighted even to exultation 
with the furprife which it produced in us. 
This unexpected fcene, indeed, made a very 
lively and agreeable impreffion on us. It had 
a RE and affecting charaéter, which 
might be afcribed lefs Rire to the air and 
HAE than to the profound and remote place 
where they were fung, and where we feemed 
to be fecluded from the reft of nature. Thofe 
of the ancients who felected fimilar places 
for their initiations, appear to have admirably 
_ managed their bufinefs. Their grand myfte- 
| res 
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ries were never celcbrated but in fubtere 
‘raneous caverns. Det | ke 

The chantreffes difappeared as fi as they 
had finifhed their fong, and we proceeded i in 
our courte through a lengthened gallery. We 
had been lifedité to angels, and we had now. 
to make a fhort vifit to the infernal regions. 
Our mafter of ceremonies, J. Hall, ‘rkrédéded 
us into what is called the Devils cellar. Here 
we faw a great number of names infcribed on 
‘the walls. I know not whether thofe who 
wrote them have entered into a compact with 
the evil {pirit, and whether out of gratitude 
he has permitted them to drink all the wine. 
in his vaults >; but this much is certain, that 
‘the cellar is at préfent very ill provided. How 
ever ‘as there is no entering a cellar without 
tafting with the butler, efpecially mm England, | 
Mr. Hall pulled out his {mall bottle, fwall lowed. 
a glafs of rum, and offered each of us a glass 
“ies him, but we begged to be excuféd. : 
On leaving this gloomym manfion, which is 
nothing elfe ‘than a large cavity blackened by: 
the {moke of lamps ae torches, we fuddenly 
came to a heap of quartzofe fand. Here it 
was neceffary to proceed along a rapid defcent 
a hundred and fifty feet long, and finking to 
LMD oe [Sie CARE 
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the depth of forty feet bélow the level of the 
entrance. On one fide of this fandy path is 
à déep channel, Cols by nature in the, 
_ felidrock, through whicha pretty large ftream, 
rifing at a diftance, gently murmurs along, 
until it lofes ittelf, with loud BES amidft hove 
caverns. 

Here ]. Hall played off upon us one of the 
_ hittle tricks of his vocation. He told usin an 
emphatic tone, that this fubterraneous brook, 
notwithftandins the total privation of light, 
produced fith, but of a fpecies which he called. 
black fith. To give us a proof of his affertion,. 
he defcended to the water through a narrow, 
paffage, and after plunging his aie repeatedly, 
_ into the ftream, held up to our view, ata 
confiderable diftance, one of his black fithes! 
He was about to throw it back inte the water. 
to prevent the deftruction of the fpecies, which 
Be faid was already become fearce, when,. 
upon approaching to take a nearer view of it, 
I foon found itto be a tadpole which he had 
carried with him for the purpofe of deceiving | 


us, and which was already half dead. He 


was himfelf the firft to laugh at the cheat, 
‘and he candidly confeffed it, as foon as he, 
perceived that it was deteéted. ye 
Proceeding “4 
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“Proceeding forward, we foon paffed under 
the RITES a place {o denominated becaufe 
the rock here forms three diftin& circular 
arches, very much refembling | thofe of a 
bridge. | 

A little beyond this we heard the noite of a 
_ diftant cafcade, and faw a pyramidal mafs of 
falagmite, which : is named the Tower of 
Lincoln. Here the cavern was formerly 
thought to terminate ; but, a few years ago, 
a new gallery” was dilcovered, which extends 
four hundred and ninety-two feet farther. This 
we traced to its inmoft extremity, where the. 
little river again appeared to our view, iffuing 
from : a natur al tunnel as perfectly Dente ois 3 
as if j it ‘had been the work of art, but fo {trait 
. and low, that there was no pothbility of pene- 
trating into it. At the entrance of this fort of 
-aqueduét we faw feveral names engraved in 
the rock, among which we dette thofe 
of Sir Jofeph Bankes and Dr. Solander, and 
alfo that of Omai, who accompanied them in 
this fubterrancous journcy. — | 

“The entire length of the cavern, Mig its 
entrance to the place where thefe infcriptions ie 
are, is at leaft two thoufand ae hundred - 


oo id forty ue feet. Bers iy 
eri | w 2 | We 
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J We performed our vifit, which lafted feve- 
ral hors, without the flichteft accident, and 
returned equally fafe. We made a liberal ac- 
knowledgment for the fervices of our guide, 
who was much more fatigued than we were, 
as he was inceflantly occupied in pointing out 
-anddeferibing the various objects in our ceurfe. 
He appeared to be as well fatisfied with us as 
we were with his zeal and obliging readinefs 
to: ferve us; . ‘and though he was a little 
chagrined at ‘the dileovery of the black fith, 
we es leave of each other very sa SS vac 


FLUOR SPARS. 


Fluor fpar is an important article of pro- 
duétion from the. lead mines of Caftleton, in 
which it is found in greater abundance than 
any where elfe. ‘The violet is the moft com- 
mon kind, and ferves as the falband to the 
white fort... Several other kinds are alfo 
found there; fuch as fine yellow: topaze 

‘coloured, violet blue, violet purple, white in- 

clining to rofe colour, water coloured, ‘&c. . 
There are fome pieces, in which feveral:of 
thefe colours are united and produce : hte 
| agrecable effet. | | 

| FU 
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Fluor. {par would ‘be. the. mott.. beautiful of 


all fabftances, if it were only a little harder. 
) This ftone not only forms a confiderable. aby. 
| je of traffic in its rough ftate, between Caf- 
tleton and Derby, Winfter, Matlock, Bux- 
ton, and other parts in the vicinity, butis alfo 
_ worked on the {pot into vafes and- othér 
articles of ornament, which are fent-to Bir- 


mingham, . where. they. are mounted with 


; gilded copper or any other metal. 


«The largeft pieces. of fluor fpar da gests ga 


| rem a foot in thieknel and are yay rarely 


3 found. of that bulk. . 


LEAD ‘MINES. ° 


_» Thedead mines of Caftleton are not very 
| rich, ‘and hot more than fixty perfons are ems 


: ployed in them ; the principal productions of 


. thefe mines nese the different kinds of pot 
_ {par above mentioned. 


_» Several mines have been opatiedt à in the 


| very oe calcareous mountain of Mann- 


207; sé xÿat 

À Oden: m mine isat a very little dde a fiom 
. 9 town,-and. prefents a. very extraordinary 
; mineralogical phenomenon, confifting ‘of, a 
. a pete auger 
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glittering galena, which is here called 
 fiikons-fi des. Vt is ufually found in large 
pieces, forming a double vein. The inter. 
mediate fpace is only a few lines broad, and 
| 1s-filled up with a very white aad ponderous 
gypleous earth, to which the workmen give 
the name of Aeble or caulk, | 
: To break away large pieces of this ghtter-. 
ing galena, they make ufe of a fharp iron 
wedge, which they drive witha hammer, into 
the thin bed of -keble that SEERA the two. 
veins. | | 
On performing this lati theliminers) 
retire with great hafte to a diftance; anda. 
few minutes after the veins break afunder;! — 
with a terrible noife and a general concuffion, 
which muft overturn all the props of ‘the’; 
roof, if they had not carefully provided againft» 
 fuch accidents by ftrengthening the principal 
beams withwalls formed of the rubbifh, and: 
leaving no vacant fpace. The miners affert : 
that a hollow noife precedes the explofion, : 
and marks the moment when they muft cons 
fult their own fafety by a fpeedy retreat. : =» 
‘This terrible phenomenon takes place alfo 
in the mine of Lady Wa/h near thevillage of. 
— in the fame diftriét of. Derbyfhire 
Mr. 
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Mr. Whiteburft has given a very correét: 
defcription of all the circumftances connected 
| with this phenomenon. Mr. Ferber, who, 
has likewile mentioned it, favs, that no reafon. 
could beaffigned to him for this extraordinary: 
effe& ; but that he conceives it to arife from” 
an effort of the air, which is ftrongly com 
_ preffed, efpecially in the narroweft parts of 
the vein, to procure itfelf a paflage. : 

> But to be capable of deciding upon 2 mats” 
terof fo much diffeulty, it would be necef= 
_ fary to obferve with attention all the circum- 
ftances:that precede and accompany-the ex- 
plofion, to know whether there be any ms. 
flammation or fmell. It would be proper: 
alfoto analyze with the minuteft exactitude» 
the! fubftance of the gangue; and the sa 
whichis not yet fufficiently known. ks 

“Fhe theory of gas might tend to throw: i‘. 
great light upon this phenomenon. It is 
known that the phofphoric acid is fometimes 
found in union with lead. The effects of in- 
flammable gas intermixed with phofphorus are 
likewife svell known, and that it kindles with: 

uch rapidity by the mere conta& of atmofpherie 
airs as to. asp the moft violent explofionss 

‘his 1 ranch “of {eience, indeëd, is now fuffa 

| er Y 4 ciently 
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ciently advanced to enable an’ intelligent ob« 
ferver, who fhould have an opportunity of 
tracing all the circumitances upon the {pot, 
to give a fatisfactory explanation of this 
æftonifhing phenomenon, | 


“TOAD-STONE CONTAINING LEAD ORE. 


Mr.Whitehurft and Mr. Ferber-affirm,that: 
in all the mines which have been yet opened, 
the veinof ore 1s found exclufively an the lime- 
_ ftone, and difappears fo completely on reach- 
ing the bed of toad-ftone, that not the fmalleft 
veftige of it is difcoverable in the latter ;. bit 
that on piercing through the toad-{tone, how- 
ever thick, the vein as certainly makes itsore- 
appearance, and. this fact they affirm holds good 
through every feries of ftrata to any depth. 
This: difpofition, however aftonifhing, is in 
general true, and thence Mr. Whitchurft con= 

ceived the opinion that the toad-ftone which! 
thus feparates the calcareous ftrata and'ihter-! 
_ruptsthe courfe of the oremuft bé the: refült 
of different currents. of lava. « Mythoughts 

“upon this fubject have been already explained,’ 
_ >but af there fhould fill remain any doubt that 
the toad-ftone is not arproduét ‘of volcanic — 

aie ae fire, . 
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fire, the fact which Iam now going to fiate 
will be fufficient to remove ot | 
= Doétor Pearfon having fpoken to me: at 
Caftleton of a miner who fold feleét ‘pecimens 
for the cabinet, we went to pay him à vifit. 
I purchafed from him a colleétion of the moft: 
interefting-minerals of Derbyfhire, and fome 
fine fpecimens of fluor fpar, the cryftals of 
which were in the moft perfect prefervation. 

In the courfe of: converfation with him} b 
afked whether: it was true, that no vein;of ore. 
was ever found in the toad-ftone?: he replied,: | 
that fuch had-uniformly been the fac hitherto, 

‘and though long employed «in :the- mining: 
~bufinefs, he had never heard: that the flighteft 
trace of léad-had been: difcovered in: that 
~ftone; but that he had juft learned’ to his coft 
“that the rule was not without exception, if not 
- in refpe® to -the toad-ftone, at leaft as'to the 
cat-dirt or channel. ; 
On requefting a further chiite he 
told me, that he had been ruined by working 

on his own account, a vein, which at firft had 
the: moft promifing appearance, but which, 

‘after opening a deep gallery, at a great ex- 

“pence, was:loft in a bed of channel, where, 
| st ; | cit 60 how- 


~ 
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however, it was again recovered, but in too 
poor a {tate to indemnify him. sq} 
vAs the mine was but a little way off, Re | 
offered to thew it to us, efpecially when he: 
perceived that I doubted his account. Pro=. 
viding himfelf therefore with fome mining’. 
implements, he defired us to follow res and 
we willingly complied. — | Lo 
‘We direéted our fteps abotit’a mile ta anion 
eaft of Caftleton, along the fteép fide of the” 
mountain which fronts it, and ‘upon a narrow 
road about 200 feet above the fübjacent plain: - 
"The mountain! is calcareous, and in’ fomé 
parts exhibits traces of ftrata ; but its general 4 
difpoñition prefents a uniform and continious" 
mats Hke moft calcareous rocks of great “ele? 
vation. Marine bodies are not very abun?° 
dañt here ; I obferved, however, a few frag-" 
ménts of entrochi and fome terebratule. saya? 
ral lead mines have been opened in it, and it. 
alfo affords calamine in an ochreous form. | 
‘We foon reached the entrance of the gal. 
lery which penetrates inant horizontal Fe ï 
- tioti ahd? opens in the ftratified part of the 
caléaréous rock, in a feam of white cale 
cfa ov LES ee a {mal} but very” a 
. $udg a oo dima 
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difting vein of galena intermixed with fluor 
fpar. are tess sq 
» This indication, which was agir as very 
promifing in a mountain which contained feve+ : 
ral other lead mines, determined Elias Ped-.- 
ley and his aflociates to commence their ope- » 
ration. But fcarcely had they reached the - 
depth of twelve feet when the lime-ftone ter-. 
minated, and they had the AFÉOEEINRE: to meet 
with the channel. . . oo 

AAs, till then, Sine Solel never photo, any Is. 
{tance of the moft {lender veins of metal being . 
found.in thisunproduétive ftone, they would 
have immediately difcontinued their labours, . 
had not the fame vein of galena, which they: 
traced through the lime-ftone, continued its. 
courfe in she, channel or trapp. This ap-. 
pearance was fo extraordinary and novel, that - 
feduced by. it, the miners purfued the ore in - 
the channel to the horizontal depth of ninety - 
feet, in the conftant hope that the vein, which 
never exceeded an inch in thicknefs, would 
foon enlarge its dimenfions. 

But the farther they proceeded they an ) 
the trapp become fo hard, and it required fo 
much labour and expence to cut through it, 
that Elias Pedley told us, he was on the point 

of 
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“of het on abandoning the works This 
bed of trapp was little more than feven 
‘feet thick,” but itis very probable “that it ex- 
tends a great way intoithe mountain, wherrit 
4s.confidered that the gallery had been already 
carried ninety feet in an horizontal line with- 
‘out difcovering: any appearance of alteration. 
~\°This bed of channel, or cat-dirt, is really a 
greenithtrapp, véry hard in the interior of the 
“mine, but upon being taken out ‘of the éallery 
and ‘expofed for fome time to the’ atmofphere, 
Gt Becomes friable,’ its colour changes, and it 
paffes iuto an earthy ftate. Olt is. probable 
that this’ decompofition: arifes from féme in- 
vifible particles of pyrites, which become ef- 
| florefeent’ and caufe the aula RE to fall inte, 
#4 Edetri itus. | | 

“Here then j 1s 4 ar that galena has beer 
found in-a bed of channel, in “which it has 
been traced in an uninterrupted’ line of ninety 
feet, accompanied with a {mall portion of 
‘cdleafeous and fluor fpat. This inftance ex- 
hibits a direct and ünéquivocal exception to 
the’ obfervations hitherto made refpecting the 
mines of Derbythire. The exiftence of lead - 
ore in thé trapp is a certain proof that it is not 
the product of fire. - I know that thofe mine- 
ae | ralogifts 
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ralogifts who are converfant in the ftudy of 
lithology, who have examined the trapp upon 
the fpot, and are fully acquainted with that 
ftone and all its varieties, have no need of 
this proof. But the fact appeared to be of fo 
much importance | that I conceived it proper 
_to mention it, to do away every doubt upon 
the fubjeét. This confideration, therefore, ' 
will form my excufe to thofe who may be dif. 
pleafed _at the minute and tedious details — 
which I have been obliged to enter into, that 
Fmight place the rio in the me 
polble ns of view. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Derby.— Richard Brown, a Dealer in Curiofities of 
“© Natural Hiftory.—A Manufacture of Vi afes, and 
other Workmanfhip, in Fluor Spar. 


SaTisFIED with what we had feen at 
Caftleton, weleftthatlittletown, andreturned 
to Buxton, where I put in order the collec- 
tion d had made of the moft remarkable cu- 
riofities of Derbyfhire. | 

~All our büfinefs being finifhed, we waited. 
upon Doétor Pearfon, thanked him for the 
kind attention he had paid us, and left Bux- 
ton next morning for Derby. This journey 
occupied eight hours, though we had excel: 
lent horfes and good poftillions, but the road 
was very bad. 3 

Derby is a commercial town. We faw a 
number of manufaétories of different kinds; 
féveral porcelain works, and common pot- 
_téries. We had been informed that a perfon 
named Richard Brown, who dealt in natural 
curiofities, refided here, and that he had in his 
: es tig not only the fineft produétions of 
Derbythire, 
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_ Derbyfhire, but minerals from different 
parts of. England and Scotland: We vifited 
him. His ies was well replenifhed with 
vafes of every form and every fize, as well as 
other works in fluor fpar of different colours, - 
but much better cut and of a finer polith than 
thofe fold at Buxton and Caftleton. I pur- 
chafed a complete collection of his fpars cut 
into fmall {quare tablets, ‘in fach a manner 
that they might be placed in drawers, which 
_ is the beft method of keeping them for ftudy, 
and the moit. convenient akin einen for a 
cabinet. : 
: We, were: told. that Mr. ne charged 
very high. for his curiofities, but we found 
that he. fold even thofe which were moft in: 
texefting and of the fineft workmanfhip at a» 
very-reafonable price. He was far from feek-. 
ing to take advantage of us becaufe weiwere 
foreigners ; on the contrary, he was mode. 
rate in his demands, and treated us with the 
greateft civility.. When he faw that I. was. 
fond of lithology, and that I named fome 
ftones with refpeét to the nature of which he. 
was doubtful, he teftified much happinefs at. 
fecing us, and begged that we would {top with 
him and drink to the friends of the {cience’of 
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nature. He inftantly ordered glaffes and fe« 
veral kinds of wine to be brought ;° but as we 
had juft been drinking after dinner, we de- 
clined this invitation, of the kindnefs of which 
however we were very fenfible, for Mr. 
Brown prefled us with the greateft cordiality. 

While we were difputing this point of po- 
litenefs, a dog, which I had purchafed in the 
highlands of SH de fuddenly left me in 
the {treet : he differed from the common 
fhepherd dog. The Scottifh dog has more 
ingenuity and manages a flock of fheep better 
than the ordinary kind. It is alfo excellent 
_ for keeping off the fox. I tried, but in vain, 
to recover this animal: my dog was loft or 
rather ftolen. 

Next day we went to fee another vender 
of articles of natural hiftory, who was himfelf 
a worker in fluor {par and marble. He re- 
fided at one of the extremities of the town, 
by the fide of a fmall river, which flowed at 
a fhort diftance from his houfe. 

- He was a very intelligent young man. I 
_never any other where faw vafes of fuch per- _ 
fe& forms, fuch exquifite lightnefs, and fuch 
fine materials; but his prices were higher 
and - his. manners lefs accommodating thad 

thofe 
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_thofe of Mr. Brown; wifhing, however, to 
take fomething from him, I purchated a vale 
which charmed me by the beauty of the co- 
lours of the fpar, its elegant form, and the 
delicate finifh of the workmanfhip. This 
dealer had alfo fome of the minerals of Der- 
byfhire for fale, but in his colle@tion of them 
I found nothing interefting. 
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CHAPTER XX:° 


Depatture from Derby.—Arrivalat Birminghame— 
Les numerous Man fañlures. — Doftor Witbei ig — 
… Benjamin Watt. — Doëtor Pr ie His HE 
Library, and bis chentical E labos Gus 


We left Derby at noon, but asthe roads — 
were all very bad in this quarter of the coun- 
try, we bad fome difficulty in arriving on the 
fame day at Birmingham. At nine in the 
_ evening we entered an inn in this town, after 
having crofled fome black arrid heaths, ‘and 

_pafled through adavage and dreary region. 
We had letters of recommendation to. 
Doctor Withering, the tranflator of the Scia- 
graphia of Bergman, and a lover of botani- 
cal and chemical ftudies: We waited on 
him next day. He inhabits a fine houfe, fur- 
nifhed with tafte and elegance. We had tea 
with him in company with fome amiable and 
beautiful ladies, and to complete our good for- 
’ tune, we were here introduced to Mr. Watt, 
a man of fingular merit, one of the moft fkil- 
ful sechan de of England, and who pofleffes 
great 
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reat knowledge in _chymiftry and natural 


hiftor Ys. 


The extenfive commerce and manufatüres 


of Birmingham render it one of the moft in« 


tereftins towns in England : Here the tra= 


veller may have a comprehenfive view of à 
moft active and varied induftry exercifed in 


the different arts of utility, of pleafure, and 


of luxury. 


] know that fome travell lers who have not 
fufficiently reflected on the importance and 


advantage of RARE ME N SRE in a Country, fuch 


as England, have difapproved of extenfive 
works of the kind eftablithed in this town. I 


know that even Englifhmen who have taken 
\ : : 

but à hafty and inconfiderate view of thefe 

magnificent eftablifhments, have obferved 


that it was difficult for the eye to be long 
4 pleafed i in the midft of fo many frivolous arts, 


and where the labours of a hundred men are 
confined to the making of a tobacco box #, 


- But befides that this {tatement is exaggerated, 


thefe travellers have overlocked. the vat 


works where fteam engines are made, thefe 
aftonifhing machines, the perfecting of 


? 


Pik See Gilpin’s PiGturefque rece. 
ie ee ees which 


4 
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which ae fo much honour to the talents and 
knowledge of Mr. Watt; the manufactories 
conitantly employed in making fheet copper 
for theathing thips bottoms ; thofe of plate- 
tin arid plate-iron, which render France tribu- 
tary to England, and that varied and exten- 
five hard-ware manufacture which employs to 
fo much advantage more than thirty thou- 
fand hands, a: ad dnpen all Europe, and a 
part of the new world, to fupply themfelves | 
with thefe articles here, where every thing is 
made; in greater perfeétion, with more economy 
and greater abundance, than in any other 
re 
I muit obferve here, what cannot HEE ro- 
peated too often to Fr enchmen, that it is the | 
abundance of coal which gives this advan-. 
tage, and produces, in the Sart of a barren 
defert, a town with forty thoufand inhabitants, 
who live in plenty, and enjoy all the comforts 
‘of civilized life. — | 
The various manufaétures in which thisufe- 
ful mineral is employed have covered a fterile 
and fombre heath with groves of lillies and 
rofes, and converted a favage wildernefs into 
fertile and delicious gardens. The works 
_ eftablithed by Mefirs. RE and Watt, in 
which more than a thoufand handsare em- 
ployed, 
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ployed, have contributed Bean? to promote 
this change. 

| The population of Birmingham encreafed 
fo much during the American war, that at 
leaft three hundred new houfes were, during 
that period, added annually tothe town. At 
the conclufion of the peace, this increafe was _ 
doubled, The gentleman who made me ac- _ 
 quainted with thefe facts, and who poffefled 

much information, one day fhewed me a new 

itreet of confiderable length, in, which the 

conftruétion of the houfés was juft commenced 
upon an uniform plan, and the building was 

carried on with fo much rapidity that De 
“was little doubt but the whole would + 

| finifhed i in lef than two months. 

‘I experienced much pleafure in vif ting 
Mr. Watt, whofe extenfive knowledge in 
| chymiftry and the arts, rendered his conver-. 
 fation very interefting. His moral qualities, 
and the engaging manner in which he ex- 
prefled his tetes daily encreafed my 
refpect for him. He has a number of fine 
children, who are all diftinguifhed by their 
information and their hi tag 

I dined one day with this agreeable family, 


q when Doétor Prieftly, who is a relation of 


Zz 3 . AL ae Mre 
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Mr. Watt, was prefent ; ‘I had the pleaftire 
of forming an acquaintance with this cele- 
brated man, to whom experimental philofo- 
ph y owes fo many obligations. 1 afterwards 
vif ted him ij in Company with, Mr. Witheri ing. 
Doétor Prieftly does not refide : in Bir ming- 
ham, but at the diftance of about a mile and 
a. half from the to: wn, in a charming houfe, 
with a fine meadow on the one fide, and : a de- 


di gt 


Jightful garden on the other, ‘There was an 
air of the moft perfe& 1 ne itnef 3 in every t thing 
|conneéted with this hou! ry both without meg 
within +2 iL know not how. to give à 2 better 
“idea of it than by comparing | it to thofe fnug 
houfes : fo often to be met with i in Holland, 
_ particularly on the road from Harlem to Ley- 
den, < and from Leyden to the Hague. 


Doctor Prieftly received me ‘with the great- | 


“ett kindnef. He prefented me to he. wife 


| and his daughter, who were “diftinguifhed by 
_vavacity, intelligence, and gentlenels of 3 man- 
“ners. The young lady {poke to me of one of 


her brothers, ey Was. ‘then finifhing his: edu- 


| cation at Genev a, and to “whom the fe -emied 


very much attached. . 
T he building in uti Her Prichty’ made 
his chemical and philofophical experiments 


was 
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was .detached: fronx-his houfe to avoid. the - 


danger of fire. It confifted.of feveral apart- 
ments ona ground floor. : Upon e entering it 
we were ftruck with a fimple and ingemious 


apparatus for making experiments-en inflam- 


mable gas extracted. from iron:and water re- 


duced to vapour. | The tube, which was thick 


and long, was made of red copper andicaftin | 


one piece to avoid! joinings. «The part ex- 
-pofed:to the fire: was vthicken than the reft. 


1ntothis tubehe introduced cuttings or filings 


20f iron, and inftead of dropping in the water, 


che preferred makingit enterin-vapour, “The | 


furnace deftined for “his operation was fupplied 


with coak made of coal, which is the beft of 
“alt combuftibles for the: — and: Es 


Dé its Heat. 
2 By: pice means he abtained : a on 


: ahah of: inflammable gas cf great lightnefs 


_ -and-without any {mell . + élabec to me, 
_. that by increafing the apparatus and ufing iron 


or- copper tubes of a larger calibre, aeroftatic 


-balloons. might be filled with far le$ trouble 
| -and expence than by vitriolic acid.  Doétor 
_- Prieftly allowed me to take a drawing of this 


“new apparatus for the pur pote of communi- 


Z 4. : “wating 


10 
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cating it to the French chymifts who are en« 
gaged i in the fame purfuit. | 
| The compofition which Doûtor Prieftly 

ufed to prevent the gas from efcaping, either in 
this or other experiments, appeared to me fo 
excellent that I begged of him to tell me how 
he made: it... He informed me, that after a 
multitude of trials, he had found nothing an- | 
fwer the purpofe fo well as the pafte of al- 
monds, fuch as it is when the oil is extracted. 
This moiftened with a little-water, in which 
glue had been diffolved, made an excellent 
lute. He obferved, however,,. that. the. glue 
might be difpenfed with. : 

Dodtor Prieitly did not feliotd the ni non 
_ ments made relative to the decompofition of 
water as fatisfaétory. He could not.admit 
the fact to be demonftrated fo long as the gas 
was only obtained through the medium of iron, 
a metal which is itfelf fufceptible of inflamma- 
bility; but he waited with impatience for the 
-refult of the experiments of the French chy- 
mifts, particularly thefe of Lavoifier, who had 
invented, and caufed to be conftruéted, an ex- 
tenfive. apparatus: for. the fame Le | 

#6 The decompofition of . water,” faid this 
apes philofppher, addreffing himfelf 
ta 
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to me, ‘is of fo much importance in natural 
es philofophy, and would occupy fo diftin- 
‘ ouifhed a. place among the phenomena of 
‘ the univerfe, that far.from admitting the 
- fa& upon ilight evidence, and as it were 
‘from: RMS m, it were rather to be wifh- 
“ ed that all objections that may be made, and _ 
« which. will fill long: continue to be made 
66 againft this theory,were completely refuted : 
‘In the conflict of opinions, ‘truth may at 
6 Jaft be obtained.. But Ihave ‘{tilh fo: many 
~ 4 doubts upon this fubject, and I have. fo many 
‘ experiments to make, both pro and con, 
“that I can as yet regard the re as 
‘only flarted*.” - 

> Doétor Prieftly. has embellithed his {oli- 
tude with'a philofophical cabinet, which con- 
tains all the inftruments neceffary for his ex- 
periments, and a library rendered valuable by 
a choice of excellent works. The. learned 


*. Mr. Bebifimin Watt, who has publithed fome ex- 
cellent papers upon the theory of fire, was of the fame 
opinion with Dr. Prieftly. “ The theory of the decom- | 
 pofition of water is’ feducing,” faid he to me, as it 
“ would be convenient for explaining the different pheno- 
4 mena of nature; but the more I reflect on this delicate 
“ fubje@; and-upon all that has hitherto been done and 
4S written relative to it, the more I find it involved i in diff 


_ culties.” 
É pofleHor - 
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Ipoffefloremployshimifelfin a variety of ftudies: 
-Hiftory, moral philofophy, and religions; have 
jallam their turnengagedshis pen. Ani aétive, 
antelligent omind, and ‘a: naturabawadity for 
tknowledge, gave. him a paflion forexperimen- 
‘tal philofaphy ; butithe ifenfibility and-gentle- 
nefs of his difpofition shave ‘fometimes directed 
shisvattention to pious and | philanthropi¢ -ftu- 
+ dies} which-do honour;to the soddnefs.of his 
‘hearts: fihcetthey always have for their abjeét 
vthenhappinefs of mankind. >Befidess his; fitu-. 
vationcas-apreacher,|renders it often: Pint 
for him tosfpeak jin public #. : 4, | 
ce nNéxt:day I had-thei-pleafure.-of; meeting 
Dot Prieftly at Mr. Watt’s, where, we. 
_ partook of an agreeable) repaît,:jin..company 
witht: onu amnisiile, and intelligent GP 


da = a Gal not Fes detail tie: ue, shih Sis 
“worthy man experienced fince the period in which ‘Haw. 
bhim. °{His chymical ‘elaboratory,; hiss cabinet) of matural 
‘philofophy, his library, his charming houfe, were all de- 
-ftroyed by barbarous:fanatics,. “The governmentyhas en- 
. deavoured to-repairthis lofs. by. D onal indemnities, 
which amounted.to fifteen hundred louis. ~But withing, as 
« a-philofopher,.to fly. from intrigue and, to feek repofe, and 
defirous of avoiding dimilar, dangers, he has retired.to the 
.. United: Stateseof America. Let us. hope, that..in, this 
+ afylum, -he.may..profecute, his ftudies.with his ufual zeal, 
and ,that.he will:be able to repair in. part the, lofs of his 
~~ valuable manuicripts. 
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Mr. Watt j 15 4 ian of eredt conceptions. “Na- 
ture has endowed Kind with a very vigorous, 
mind, and to his other excellent qualities he 
joins the mildétt and moft prepolfefing ie 
ners which i inter eft even at firft fight. ° 

Mr. Wat att fhewed us a “corn: -mill, | rèh 
CHE had conftrutted, ‘and !\ Which Was Yet th 
motion by a ‘fteam engine. © The application 
of this | pr inciplé to the meehshitin of ai WVifa 
happy idea, which may be very ldvanitageotfly 
applied’ in a country which has few fttéanis 
“and is ric h in coal. This firft attempt” Wan 
‘ead to ‘others, and’ ‘the’ principle ‘will’ foon | 
be ‘applied +0 a a number of üfeful purpofes sad 
Mr, 


i op 
if} PRÈS 


22 Sincerthis périod fimilar mills have been;fuccefsfully 
erected at Nantes, and fome at Parisy where fome fteam 
"engines are ufed for ftamping coins. Steam engines were 
Cr ‘eftablifhed ‘in Fräncé bythe brothers Periers; who 
joined much activity to a great deal of knowledge: But 
thefe excellent machines cannot reach the perfection they 
“have obtained in England, ‘until our government fhall fe- 
rioufly turn its niecerisiGon to the opening of coal mines. 
Thefe who know the exhaufted ftate of our forefts are 
_ convinced that the moment will foon arrive when we fhall 
“be obliged to work them from neceffity. : Thofe who are 
s * acquainted with the neglected fituation of our coal mines, 
‘ tremble, left it fhould hereafter happen that we thall want 
“both wood and ‘coal at the fame'time. There is fome rea- 
fon for anxiety on this fubject, when we confider that at 
_ Parisa weigh of bad coal cofts fix times more than the beft 
“ ‘did fome years 289 un if the legiflature were to turn to 

the 
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Mr. Watt is fo familiar with great inven~ 
tions, poffefs fo much knowledge in the higher 
branches. of mechanics, and has brought the 

means of execution to fo much aaeeosens 
that he may juftly be ranked among the men 
who have chiefly contributed to create the 
prefent high profperity of the ufeful arts and 
commerce in England. He is a native of 
Scotland: A country which has long been 
accuftomed to fupply England with men who 
honour it the moft in every {cience and pro- 

feffion. 
We paffed Gel days at RSA 
"where we may be faid to have refided in the 
midft of the arts and induftry. The fociety 
of enlightened men and amiable women 
added new charms to: our fituation. Our 
“minds were informed and delighted; our 
heads were filled with faéts, and our hearts 
with gratitude. Such were the pleafures we 
experienced in this town. We left it with 
regret. 


the confideration of this fubjeét, as well as that of canals, 
. with the earneftnefs they deferve, it would be found that 
our refources of this kind are as inexhauftible as thofe of 
another kind, which we have already exhibited ,to the 
-aftonifhment of all Europe. | 


4 
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_ CHAPTER XXL 


Departure from iit ti cepnazite, Wire 
wick.—Oxford.—Saint Albans.—Bariet. — Lon- 
don. Return ito France. 


As we were preparing to leave Birming- 
ham, Mr. Watt requefted to know whether 
we could take under. our care one of his fons, 
who was to go to Paris, and thence to Geneva. 
We aufwered, ‘that it gave us a great deal of 
pleafure to.be able to afford him a feat in our 
carriage, in which there was fufficient room 
for his accommodation, and that we fhould 
pay every poflible attention to his fon, who 
was à very engaging young man. Count 
Andreani and myfelf were extremely pleafed 
to have an opportunity of juftifying the con- 
fidence which Mr. Watt repofed in us, and of 
proving to him how happy we were to ke 
able to give him that fmall mark of efteem 
and attachment. | 

~ On leaving Birming ham we were delighted 
to. fee the countr y on every fide fuddede with 
Soe feats poffeffing a fimple but ele- 


© gant 
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gant appeararice;\ which was sreatly heightened 
Lu the effect of the rofy colour of the bricks 
upon the white ground of ‘the ftone work: 
Every thing here was fo much more ftriking, 

, as thefe elegant habitations were almoft news 
But. Teareely had we loft fight of them, and 
paffed through fome words, ached we entered 
upon an extenfive tract of wild and barren 
| heaths. i 

_ Between Birmingham and Coventry we 
had a view of an ancient manfion belonging 
to Lord Aylesford. It is not very decay 
fituated, but it was eafy to fee that the pro- 
priétor had employed the affiftance of tafte 
and art in embellifhing it. 

Coventry is a pretty neat little town. The 
fpire of the church is feen a great way off. 
The foil here confifts of broken flints inter 
mixed with reddith earth. 

From Coventry to Warwick we paffed over 
a flat ‘country, in fome places woody, and in 
others naked, and with a {oil like the pre- 
ceding. | 

We ftopped at Warwick in order to  vifit 
- the church, which is a very fine ftru€ture in 

the gothic ftile. ‘The chapel where the chiefs 
of the houfe of Warwick have been interred, 
and 
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and. where: is feen the tomb of the. earl of 
| Leicefter, is charged. with. feulptures: and, 20% 
thie ornaments of the matt finithed. neatnefs. 

Having vifitéd the other curious monuments; 
of the ahd which are defcribed at léngthrin 
feveral productions, we - proceeded; om our: 
way to Stratford, celebrated ‘asthe, births; 
place of the immortal Shakefpeare. We 
crofled the river : Avon: by a bridge of four-: _ 
teen arches,: erected at the expence-of one; — 
Hugh Clifton, ‘who was a mayor of London: 

a a native of this town. 

We next reached Oxford, where we vifited 
the raoft remarkable monuments of fcience 
and art. But all thefe are already fo generally 
known, that. it would be fuperfluous to de- 
fcribe them. I fhould have been happy to 
have met here with Mr. Thompfon, a very 
excellent naturalift, with whom I had formed 
all acquaintance at London, whence be had 
gone to fettle at Oxford. But he was unfor- 
tunately abfent from home. It would have 
been not only very agreeable, but alfo ver y 
ufeful to us to have feen him, as he could 
have introduced us to the learned men of the 
place, to whom, from a reliance upon his 
prefence, we had not provided ourfelves w vith 
any recommendation. | | 

From 
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From Oxford we preceeded to London 
through Saint Albans and Barnet. | 
. Our ftay at London was not long. Hav- 
ing taken leavé of our learned friends, who 
had kinidly gratified us with the numerous ob- - 
je&s of inftruétion and entertainment, which 
that city affords, we fet out for Paris, where - 
we arrived five days after. Count Andreani 
prepared for his return to Milan, young Watt 
took the road to Geneva, and I remained at 
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